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Almost  every  a"e  of  human  history  has 
either  given  to  itsdf,  or  received  from  pos¬ 
terity,  some  epithet,  marking,  whether 
truly  or  fancifully,  its  distinctive  place  in 
the  records  of  the  w'orld.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  and  to  apply  many  such  epi- 
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thets  to  the  remarkable  period  in  which 
our  own  lot  is  cast ;  abounding,  as  it  does, 
in  characteristics  tvhich  distinguish  it  from 
any  that  have  ever  gone  before.  One, 
which  we  can  not  doubt  that  our  own  jkjs- 
tcrity  will  adopt,  inasmuch  as  it  afiirins  a 
fact  equ.ally  obvious  and  certain,  is,  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition  / 
a  period  when  changes,  deeply  and  per¬ 
manently  affecting  the  whole  condition  of 
mankind,  are  occurring  more  rapidly,  as 
well  as  extensively,  than  at  any  prior  time 
in  human  history.  The  fact  is  one  which 
lies  on  the  very  surface  of  all  that  we  see 
in  the  world  around  us.  No  man  of  com¬ 
mon  understanding,  even  in  the  narrow¬ 
est  circle  of  observation,  but  must  mark 
the  continual  shifting  of  things  before 
him ;  reversing,  in  many  cases,  the  max¬ 
ims  and  usages  which  are  the  inheritance 
of  centuries,  and  altering,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  the  present  conditions  .of  material 
10 
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and  social  life.  The  philosopher  who  | 
looks  from  a  higher  level,  and  upon  a  j 
more  distant  horizon,  discerns  in  these  { 
changes  a  wider  and  more  la.sting  influ- 1 
ence.  He  sees  that  they  involve  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  races  and  communities  of  men 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe ;  and 
that  they  are  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
obliterate  many  of  those  diversities  and 
lines  of  demarkation,  which,  however  ori¬ 
ginally  produced,  seemed  almost  to  dis¬ 
sever  the  species,  in  the  contrasts  of  hu¬ 
man  existence  they  afford,  lie  takes  fur¬ 
ther  note  of  what  is  the  great  .agent  in 
this  and  other  changes,  that  wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  in  physic^al  jdiilosophy,  which  has 
placed  new  powers  in  the  hands  of  man 
— powers  transcending  in  their  strange¬ 
ness  and  grandeur  the  wildest  fables  and 
dreams  of  antiquity ;  and  the  eflects  of 
which  are  already  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  earth.  He  sees  the  march  of 
discovery  continually  going  on ;  new 
paths  opened ;  new  instruments  and 
methods  of  research  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  new  laws  evolved,  giving  con¬ 
nection  and  combination  to  the  facts  and 
phenomena  which  unceasingly  accumulate 
around  us. 

Closely,  or  even  necessarily,  connected 
with  the  changes  last  denoted,  is  the 
topic  to  which,  as  suggested  by  the 
works  before  us,  we  would  especially 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We 
allude  to  the  concurrent  changes  taking 
place  in  the  spirit  and  scope  of  physical 
philosophy  at  large  ;  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able  in  their  nature  and  influence  than  the 
discoveries  in  which  they  originate,  and 
by  which  they  are  sjmctioned.  Modern 
science,  in  its  dealings  wdth  the  great 
physical  powers  or  elementary  forces 
which  pervade  and  govern  the  material 
world,  has  been  led,  or  even  forced,  into 
a  bolder  form  and  method  of  inquiry.  In¬ 
ductions  of  a  higher  class  have  been  reach¬ 
ed,  and  generalizations  attained,  going  far 
beyond  those  subordinate  laws  in  which 
science  was  formerly  satisfied  to  rest.  Ex¬ 
periment  and  observation,  as  the  agents 
m  acquiring  knowledge,  must  alw'ays  to  a 
certain  extent  be  alike  in  their  objects 
and  methods  of  pursuit.  But  the  preci¬ 
sion  and  refinements  of  modem  experimen¬ 
tal  research — partly  due  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  of  instruments,  partly  to  the  high¬ 
er  principles  of  inquiry  pursued — striking¬ 
ly  distinguish  it  from  that  of  any  ante¬ 
rior  time.  With  every  allowance  for  illus- 
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trious  exceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  comparison,  and  not  to  see  that  the 
physical  researches  of  our  own  day  have 
a  larger  scope  and  more  connected  aim — 
that  experiment  is  no  longer  tentative 
merely,  but  suggested  by  views  which 
stretch  beyond  the  immediate  result,  and 
hold  in  constant  prospect  those  general 
laws  which  work  in  the  universe  at  large. 
Nor  is  the  power  so  gained  ever  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  dormant  or  inert.  If  thought 
suggests  experiment,  experiment  ministers 
fresh  materials  to  thought ;  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  working  bodily  with  the  new 
forces  at  his  command,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  hyjjotheses,  which  extend  to 
the  very  confines  of  human  intelligence, 
obtains  results  which  almost  startle  the 
imagination  by  the  inroads  they  seem  to 
make  on  the  mysteries  beyond.  When 
flying  along  the  railroad  at  forty  or  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  slender  wire  beside 
us,  conveying  with  speed  scarcely  measur¬ 
able,  the  news  of  nations,  the  demands  of 
commerce,  or  the  fates  of  war,  we  have 
.an  example  (though  few  care  to  estimate 
it  fully)  of  those  mighty  att.ainments  which 
bind,  to  do  our  bidding,  elements  before 
unknown  or  uncontrolled  by  m,an ;  .and 
which  give  certainty  of  other  and  similar 
attainments  in  time  yet  to  come. 

Admitting  that  hypothesis,  and  this 
often  of  very  adventurous  kind  —  the 
“  animi  jactus  liber  ” — blends  itself  Large¬ 
ly  with  the  recent  progress  of  jihysical 
science, *we  would  in  no  way  imjmgn  this 
]X)werful  instrument  and  aiil  of  research  ; 
the  u.se  of  which,  under  due  limitation,  is 
justified  equally  by  reason  and  experience. 
In  all  inquiries  of  this  nature,  except  those 
of  strictly  m.atheniatic.al  kind,  certainty 
and  conjecture  necessarily  .and  closely 
commingle.  The  sjiecul.ation  or  bare 
analogy  of  one  d.ay  becomes  the  scien¬ 
tific  induction  of  the  next ;  and  even 
where  hypothesis  is  not  thus  hapjiily  fated, 
it  still  has  often  high  value  as  a  partial  in- 
terjireter  and  provisional  guide  to  the 
truths  sought  for.  All  sciences,  and  very 
especi.ally  those  of  optics,  of  chemistry,  of 
electricity,  furnish  notable  instance  to  this 
effect ;  and  have  rescued  hypothesis,  in 
the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  from 
the  vague  reproach  which  it  was  once  the 
fa.shion  to  cast  upon  it.  Such  vindication, 
however,  affords  no  s.anction  to  that  spirit, 
which  pushes  mere  speculation  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  experiment  and  observation,  and 
adventures  rashly  into  fields  not  prepared 
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for  human  culture,  if  indeed  ever  accessi¬ 
ble  to  it.  Eccentric  theories  of  this  kind, 
the  produce  of  imperfect  knowledge  or  il¬ 
logical  understanding,  will  ever  be  found 
in  the  path  of  science  ;  perplexing,  it  may 
be,  to  those  who  loosely  follow  it ;  but 
•lisappcaring  one  after  another,  as  truth 
])ur8ues  its  steady  course  amidst  them. 
The  mysteries  of  organic  life,  approached 
with  caution  by  the  true  philosopher,  are 
an  especial  seduction  to  these  framers  of 
new  systems — systems  which  it  becomes 
easy  to  coin,  under  shelter  of  a  vague 
phraseology,  and  aided  by  the  very  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  subject. 

While  speaking  thus  generally  on  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  modern  science,  we 
may  notice  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  legitimate  hypotheses  of  our 
own  time,  or  even  any  great  law  founded 
on  the  soundest  inductions  from  experi¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  prefigured  in  some 
way,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  former  ages.  \^e  might,  had 
we  s|)ace  for  it,  give  many  curious  in¬ 
stances  of  these  anticipations  ;  and  assign 
rea-sons  why  they  should  especially  be 
found  in  the  more  recondite  parts  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  such  as  the  origin  of  matter,  the 
i|ualities  and  combinations  of  ^toms,  the 
theories  of  space,  ether,  forces,  etc. — 
t  transcendental  questions  which  press 
themselves  upon  the  thought  of  the 
metaphysician,  as  well  as  of  the  natural¬ 
ist  and  mathematician,  in  contemplating 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Through 
these  avenues  of  thought  and  speculation, 
little  aided  by  experiment  or  systematic 
observ'ation,  the  subtlety  of  a  few  rare 
spirits  in  each  early  age  came  upon  the 
traces  of  physical  truths,  which  modern 
science  has  approached  by  more  certain 
roads,  and  made  the  lawful  prize  of  in¬ 
ductive  research.  What  were  then  hasty 
and  transient  glances  into  these  profound 
j)art8  of  philosophy,  have  now  become  a 
steady  insight  into  the  great  physical 
laws  under  which  are  embodied  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  the  titles  of  several  recent  works, 
well  fitted,  by  their  various  merits  and  by 
the  eminence  of  their  authors,  to  illustrate 
the  view  we  have  briefly  given  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  aspects  of  physical  jdiilosophy,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  those  future  prospects  of 
science,  which  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  now  pursued — the 


attainments  still  possible  to  human  reason 
or  human  power.  These  are  the  points 
to  which  we  now  seek  especially  to  direct 
attention.  We  might  easily  double  or 
treble  the  number  of  the  volumes  thus  re¬ 
ferred  to,  were  we  to  include  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  systematic  or  elementary 
works  ;  the  lectures,  memoirs,  or  address¬ 
es  to  scientific  bodies ;  or  the  articles  in 
reviews  and  other  periodicals,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  new  vigor  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  the  practical  popularity  of 
many  of  its  topics,  have  o|)ened  their 
pages  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  fami¬ 
liar  information  than  scientific  treatises 
can  attbrd.  These  topics,  in  fact,  include 
not  only  the  sciences  treating  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  inorganic  conditions  of  matter,  and  the 
elementary  forces — heat,  light,  electricity, 
gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  which  act 
upon  the  material  world — but  also  anim.al 
and  vegetable  physiology  in  their  whole 
extent,  and  those  wonderful  laws  of  or¬ 
ganic  life,  connecting  matter  with  vitality, 
instincts  and  intellect,  under  the  number¬ 
less  forms  and  species  which  are  placed 
before  us  for  our  contemplation.  In  sur¬ 
veying  this  vast  field  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  for  the  purposes  just  indicated,  we 
must  of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  a 
broad  outline  ;  thereby  forfeiting  in  some 
part  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
familiar  details  and  illustrations  of  each 
particular  science ;  but  gaining  in  com- 

f)ensation  a  more  connected  and  compre- 
lensive  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
ditterent  sciences ;  and  of  those  great 
discoveries  in  all,  which  are  ever  tending 
to  bring  them  into  closer  approximation 
and  subjection  to  common  laws.  We 
need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
such  general  views,  and  their  influence  on 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  physical  philoso¬ 
phy.  We  shall  have  occasion  immediate¬ 
ly  to  illustrate  it,  in  speaking  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science  of  our  day,  to  give  con¬ 
centration  and  unity  to  parts  of  physical 
knowledge,  and  to  classes  of  phenomena, 
hitherto  regarded  as  having  no  co-relation 
or  common  principle  of  action. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  analyze  in  de¬ 
tail,  or  even  to  notice,  all  the  works  be¬ 
fore  us.  To  some  of  them,  however,  and 
especially  to  those  placed  first  on  the  list, 
we  must  separately  refer,  inasmuch  as 
they  furnish  the  most  able  exposition  of 
those  doctrines  and  methods  of  modern 
science  which  it  is  our  object  to  examine. ' 
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And  under  this  view  we  must  first  notice 
the  volume  of  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford ; 
not  merely  frtsm  the  high  scientific  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  author,  but  as  embodying, 
and  vindicating  in  great  part,  all  the  bold¬ 
est  conclusions  derived  from  recent 
research.  Approaching  our  subject 
through  this  work  as  the  threshold,  we 
enter  at  once  on  the  highest  debatable 
ground,  amidst  questions  which  have 
more  or  less  perplexed  the  reason  of  man 
in  all  ages  ;  formerly,  as  intellectual  prob¬ 
lems  or  paradoxes  only — now,  as  the  na¬ 
tural  or  necessary  result  of  those  experi¬ 
mental  inquiries  which  have  been  carried 
through  every  part  of  the  material  creation. 

Professor  Powell’s  work  includes  three 
separate  essays :  one  on  the  “  Spirit  of 
Inductive  Philosophy,”  another  on  the 
“  Unity  of  Worlds,”  the  last  on  the  “  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Creation.”  The  second  of  these 
es-says,  though  containing  much  other 
valuable  matter,  is  mainly  an  answer  to 
that  remarkable  volume  entitled  the  Pin- 
rality  of  World*.,  which,  despite  its  anony¬ 
mous  form  and  paradoxical  argument, 
has  gained  credit  and  weight  in  the  public 
mind  from  the  eminent  name  attached  to 
its  probable  authorship.  The  curious 
question  raised,  or  rather  revived,  by  this 
work — one  destined  from  its  very  nature 
to  be  answered  by  presumption  only — has 
.•dready  elicited  so  much  active  contro¬ 
versy,  in  which  we  have  ourselves  taken 
|)art,  that  we  refi'ain  from  touching  upon 
it,  here  ;  though  we  might  fairly  do  so  as 
an  example  of  the  altered  method  in  which 
such  controversies  are  now  carried  on, 
and  of  the  new  class  of  proofs  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  their  solution.  But  of  the  first 
and  third  of  these  essays  of  Professor 
Powell  we  must  speak  more  in  detail,  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us. 

They  are  written,  we  may  first  remark, 
with  great  vigor  and  ability  of  thought ; 
with  much  of  happy  illustration,  derived 
from  the  very  large  scientific  resources  cf 
the  author ;  and  in  a  style  singularly  fitted 
to  these  subjects  by  its  clearness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  Of  the  boldness  of  the  worl^  in 
advocating  doctrines  and  hypotheses  not 
yet  fully  matured  by  research,  we  have 
just  spoken.  It  would  not  be  a  harsh  cri¬ 
ticism  to  say  that  Professor  Powell  shows 
a  marked  fondness  for  what  is  new  and 
arduous  in  philosophy ;  and  takes  pleasure 
in  stigmatizing,  as  hindrances  to  truth  in 
physical  science,  ail  such  opinions  as  are 


fostered  by  ancient  and  popular  belief,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  assume  Scriptural  au¬ 
thority  for  their  foundation.  In  his  just 
zeal  against  dogmatical  authority,  ho 
sometimes  falls  into  the  opposite  rashness 
of  lending  his  authority  and  favor  to  hasty 
and  partial  experimental  deductions ;  or 
to  doctrines  still  in  their  infancy,  and 
checked  or  controverted  by  opposite 
opinions  of  equal  weight.  To  tins  tem¬ 
perament  of  mind,  as  we  venture  to  de¬ 
scribe  it,  we  may  attribute  his  somewhat 
eager  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  “Trans¬ 
mutation  of  Species  ;”  of  “the  Unity  of 
Composition”  as  a  principle  in  physiolo¬ 
gy  ;  of  the  principle  of  “  Continuity  and 
immutability  of  iihysical  laws  in  geology 
and  of  the  Correlation  or  community  of 
vital  and  physical  forces  in  all  the  auto¬ 
matic  acts  of  life,  and  even  in  many  men¬ 
tal  acta  which  m.ay  be  thus  regarded.  His 
reasonings  on  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes 
or  Teleology,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  it,  have  the  same  character  and  bear¬ 
ing.  All  these  are  broad  questions,  and 
fairly  open  to  argument  and  evidence. 
But  we  have  the  constant  feeling  in  the 
volume  before  us,  that  the  leaning  is  too 
much  to  one  and  the  same  side  of  these 
questions:  we  might  fairly  call  it  the 
paradoxical  side  ;  while  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  paradoxes  are  often  raised 
into  the  class  of  recognized  truths ;  and, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term,  may  even 
be  deemed  instruments  of  science,  though 
instruments  ever  to  be  used  with  caution 
and  forbearance.  As  a  more  special  in¬ 
stance  of  what  tve  have  just  mentioned, 
we  might  quote  the  sort  of  8.anction  our 
author  gives  to  the  crude  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Crosse  and  Wickes  on  the  seem¬ 
ing  creation  of  animalcule  life  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  the  galvanic  current ; 
a  conclusion  loosely  drawn  in  its  origin, 
without  any  known  analogy,  and  not  jus¬ 
tified  by  .any  later  research.  On  this 
point,  as  on  many  others  in  his  third  Es¬ 
say  on  the  “  Philosojdiy  of  Creation,” 
we  find  a  close  approximation  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
another  well-known  work  of  our  own 
time,  which  by  its  ability  has  contributed 
greatly  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  these  tran¬ 
scendental  inquiries  in  science — a  danger¬ 
ous  effect,  were  it  not  corrected  by  the 
contemporaneous  activity  of  those  philoso¬ 
phers  who  make  experiment  and  strict  in¬ 
duction  the  sole  measure  and  guides  of 
their  progress. 
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To  the  question  stated  above  we  may 
especially  refer,  as  examples  of  the  class 
of  profound  problems  on  which  modem 
science  exercises  itself ;  seeking  their  so¬ 
lution  by  experiments  and  observations 
tar  more  refined  and  exact  than  have  ever 
before  been  applied  to  these  inquiries. 
Hut  there  is  another  question  largely  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Mr.  Baden  Powell’s  work,  to 
which  we  w'ould  advert,  as  expounding 
better  than  any  other  the  present  spirit 
and  scope  of  physical  philosophy.  This  is 
the  doctrine  described  by  our  author  in 
his  first  essay,  under  the  titles  of  “Unity 
of  Sciences,”  and  “Uniformity  of  Nature” 
— terms  meant  to  express,  but  expressing 
too  strongly,  those  .admirable  generaliza¬ 
tions  w'hich  have  connected  under  common 
laws  phenomena  seemingly  the  most  re¬ 
mote  and  unlike,  and  are  continually  tend¬ 
ing  still  further  so  to  combine  and  con¬ 
centrate  them.  Taking  the  subject  in 
this  general  sense,  we  can  not  hesitate  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  very  highest  which 
can  be  submitted  to  the  human  understand 
ing.  The  unfulfilled  objects  of  science, 
as  w'ell  <08  its  ultim.ote  end  and  aim,  evi¬ 
dently  lie  in  this  direction  ;  and  none  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  wonderful  results 
which  every  year  is  disclosing  to  re¬ 
searches  pursued  on  this  principle. 
Among  those  who  have  labored  most 
successfully  for  this  especial  object  are 
the  eminent  men  whose  discoveries  in 
particular  branches  of  science  have  given 
them  merited  fame  in  the  world.  If  out 
of  many  contemporaries  we  were  to  select 
a  few  who  have  done  most  to  elevate 
physical  science  by  generalization  of  its 

Ehenomena  and  laws,  the  names  of  Arago, 
'araday,  Ilerschel,  and  Humboldt  occur 
at  once  as  first  and  most  illustrious  in  this 
career.  These  philosophers  have  looked 
upon  the  world  of  nature  in  its  large.st  as¬ 
pects,  and  mjide  their  several  discoveries 
subservient  to  this  gre.at  object ;  thereby 
widening  the  circle  of  facts  and  pheno¬ 
mena,  .and  at  the  8.ame  time  draw'ing  I 
them  more  closely  towards  that  center  in 
which  we  find  so  many  sciences  to  con-  ‘ 
verge. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  allow  these 
terms  of  “  Unity  of  Science,”  “  Unity  of 
Principle,”  and  “Unity  of  Law,”  to  usurp 
too  much  on  the  understanding.  Profes¬ 
sor  Powell  seems  to  us  to  give  undue 
force  to  such  phra-ses  ;  which,  strictly  ex¬ 
amined,  have  no  counterpart  or  reality  in 
our  actual  knowledge.  It  b  true  that 


there  is  various  high  authority  for  their 
use,  as  for  that  of  language  analogous  in 
effect.  Humboldt,  in  several  passages  of 
his  Comios,  and,  at  an  earlier  period, 
D’Alembert  and  Laplace,  have  sanctioned 
the  general  conception,  though  not  de¬ 
fining  it  sufficiently  for  any  .application  be¬ 
yond  that  attempt  at  generalization  just 
noticed ;  and  which  would  have  exbted, 
even  if  no  such  mysterious  word  as 
“  Unity”  had  been  used  to  signify  the  ul¬ 
timate  end  in  view.  We  rc.adily  admit  it 
as  prob<able  or  certain,  that  numerous 
facta,  hitherto  insulated  or  anomalous,  an«l 
even  whole  classes  of  phenomena  unex¬ 
plained  by  science,  w’ill  hereafter  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  common  and  known  laws.  And 
we  further  believe  that  many  laws  them¬ 
selves,  now  of  parti.al  application,  will 
hereafter  merge  m  others  of  higher  scope 
and  generality.  We  shall  speedily  have 
to  notice  cert.ain  cases  where  this  amalg.a- 
tion  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  furnish  an 
entirely  new  basis  for  research,  scarcely 
seen  or  anticipated  before.  But  admit¬ 
ting  what  we  have  full  right  and  reason  to 
presume,  that  this  concentration  may  be 
carried  yet  much  further,  still  the  attain¬ 
ment  or  even  the  conception  of  unity,  in 
.any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  lies  indefi¬ 
nitely  beyond,  shrouded  by  an  obscurity 
which  words  may  seek  to  penetrate,  but 
which  human  intellect  can  reach  only  in 
that  one  sublime  sense  of  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Creating  Power.  We  may  reduce 
to  a  small  number  the  many  forms  of  mat¬ 
ter  which  are  elementary  to  our  present 
knowledge;  w’e  may  show  the  identity  of 
certain  forces  hitherto  deemed  elementary 
by  their  mutual  convertibility ;  w’e  m.ay 
accept  the  phrase  of  Ijaplace,  “  Les  phe- 
nomenes  de  ia  Nature  ne  sont  <pie  les  re- 
sultats  m.athematiques  d’nn  petit  nombre 
de  lois  immuables;”  and  yet  we  shall 
never  prove  th.at  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
matter,  or  one  nature  of  force,  or  that  a 
single  law  governs  all  the  phenomena 
around  us.  To  put  forward,  therefore, 
the  phrase  and  conception  of  the  “  Unity 
of  Science,”  as  the  fin.al  term  of  our  labors, 
is  to  inflict  a  metaphysical  issue  upon  them 
for  which  there  is  no  warranty  either  in 
reason  or  practical  use.  Bishop  Berkeley 
has  somewhere  spoken  of  ultimate  ratios 
in  mathematics  as  the  “  ghosts  of  depart¬ 
ed  quantities.”  With  like  reason  we 
might  call  the  unity  of  some  of  our 
modern  philosophers  the  “  ghost  of  de¬ 
parted  pluralities ;”  having  this  quality  ot 
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ghost  hood,  moreover  that  there  is  nothing 
truly  tangible  or  substantial  about  it. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  much  on  these  pre¬ 
liminary  topics  because,  while  they  indi¬ 
cate  what  may  be  considered  the  exag¬ 
gerations  and  excesses  of  theory,  they 
show  at  the  same  time  that  spirit  and 
propensity  of  modern  science  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken  ;  and  which,  duly  re¬ 
gulated,  has  been  the  source  of  all  its 
high  attainments.  We  now  proceed  to 
such  details  as  may  best  illustrate  this 
spirit  in  its  application  to  different 
branches  of  science  ;  selecting  amidst  the 
multitude  of  examples  those  e8{>ecially 
which  involve  either  some  new'  physical 
principle  or  some  new  method  of  physical 
iiKjuiry.  It  hits  been  said  by  one  wdio 
could  well  estimate  the  value  of  the  latter, 

La  connoissance  de  la  ruithode^  qui  a 
guide  I’homme  de  genie,  n’est  pas  moins 
utile  au  progrcs  de  la  science  que  ses  de- 
couvertes.”  A  new  method  is  often  in¬ 
deed  in  itself  the  greatest  discovery,  and 
betokening  the  highest  genius  in  him  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

In  dealing  with  this  wide  subject,  the 
first  and  hiost  material  division  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  acting  on  or  in  matter ; 
and  the  various  forms  of  matter,  inorganic 
or  organic,  so  acted  uj)on.  With  full  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  ab¬ 
stract  nature  of  matter  and  force,  and  their 
mutual  xelations  in  the  universe,  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  still  the  only  one  which  our  in¬ 
telligence  can  apprehend,  or  practically  | 
apply  to  the  objective  phenomena  ever 
present  and  active  around  us. 

In  regard  to  matter  and  force  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  aflirmed,  that  all  questions 
as  to  their  nature  become  more  difficult 
and  abstruse  in  proportion  as  we  generalize 
ami  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  terms. 
With  respect  to  force,  more  esj)ecially,  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  our  time, 
while  declining  any  metaphysical  defini¬ 
tion,  have  been  constrained  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  regarding  and  describing  it,  in 
those  various  actions  upon  or  through 
matter  which  testify  to  its  presence  ami 
energy.  Centers  of  force,  (an  expression 
due  to  Boscovich  in  its  scientific  use,)  lines 
of  force,  polar  force,  etc.,  are  terms  found 
necessary  to  express  the  several  modes  of 
force  in  action,  irrespectively  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  its  abstract  nature,  or  especial 
relations  to  matter.  Under  the  gradual 
adoption  of  this  new  language,  there  has 
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been  a  corresponding  abandonment  of 
phrases,  more  hypothetical  in  themselves, 
and  far  less  fitted  to  aid  the  progress  of 
scientific  inquiry.  As  such  we  may  denote 
that  expression,  current  even  in  some  of 
our  best  systematic  works,  of  the  “  im|>on- 
derable  substances  or  forms  of  matter;” 
which,  in  including  heat,  light,  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  makes  assumptions  wholly  unprov¬ 
ed  ;  while  in  excluding  gravitation,  chemi¬ 
cal,  mechanical,  and  vital  forces  from  the 
same  category,  it  affirms  a  distinction 
which  w-e  do  not  absolutely  know  to  exist 
in  any  of  these  cases,  and  which  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  some  of  them.  For  the 
notion  of  an  imponderable  dement  (if 
notion  it  can  be  called)  that  of  a  mode  of 
motion  of  matter  might  probaUy  in  each 
case  be  more  truly  as  well  as  advantage¬ 
ously  substituted.  Science,  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  is  constantly  tending  to  a  better 
and  closer  form  of  logic  in  these  matters  ; 
and  sirnjde  induction  from  facts,  unfettered 
by  names  and  prior  notions,  is  here  as  else¬ 
where  the  best  guide  to  all  ulterior  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  great  problem  respecting  force,  in 
the  most  general  conception  of  it  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  jxiw’er  on  matter,  is  involved  in  the 
question.  Whether  it  can  ever  be  really 
lost  or  extinguished  ?  whether  the  seem¬ 
ing  cessation  and  limits  to  its  action  arc 
not  merely  conversions  or  translations  of 
power,  testified  in  other  forms  and  eflects 
of  material  change  ?  Most  jiersons,  seem- 
ingly  justified  by  experience,  would  answer 
I  at  once  that  any  force  has  ceased  to  exist, 
when  the  motions  or  other  eflects  it  induces 
on  matter  are  no  longer  present.  The 
question,  however,  is  one  which  rises  far 
above  the  mere  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Vaguely  suggested  at  diflerent  periods,  it 
has  been  adopted  in  a  definite  shape  by  the 
philosophers  of  our  own  time ;  forced  upon 
them,  we  may  say,  by  the  course  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  recent  discovery.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  forms  the  main  topic  of  Mr. 
Faraday’s  lecture,  just  referred  to,  on  the 
“  Conservation  of  Force  ;  ”  and  we  will- 
ingly  quote  a  few  lines,  both  from  the  in¬ 
trinsic  weight  of  all  that  comes  from  this 
source,  and  as  expressing  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  growing  conviction  of  all  who 
have  grappled  with  this  great  problem  of 
modem  science : 

“  To  admit  that  force  may  be  destructible  or 
can  altogether  disappear,  would  be  to  admit 
that  matter  could  be  uncreated,  for  we  know 
matter  only  by  its  forces.” . “  Agreeing 
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with  those  who  admit  the  conservation  of  force 
to  bo  H  principle  in  physics  as  large  and  sure  as 
that  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  or  the 
invari.ibility  of  gravity,  I  think  that  no  particu¬ 
lar  idea  of  force  has  a  right  to  unlimited  or 
unqualified  acceptance,  that  does  not  include 
ostent  to  it ;  and  also,  to  definite  amount  and  de¬ 
finite  dupoeition  of  the  force,  either  in  one  effect 
or  another,  for  these  are  necessary  consequences. 
Therefore  I  urge,  that  the  conserv’ation  of  force 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  physical  principle  in 
all  our  hypotheses,  whether  partial  or  general, 
regarding  the  actions  of  nmtter.” 

This  question  was  forced  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  men  of  science  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  recent  researches,  .and  tho 
remarkable  doctrine  based  upon  them, 
which  is  now  developing  itself  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces a  descripton  modest  as  well  as 
apposite  of  a  theory,  which,  if  matured,  as 
we  think  it  likely  to  be,  into  full  truth, 
w’ill  give  new  foundation  and  guidance  to 
the  whole  course  of  physical  inquiry.  In 
the  work  of  Mr.  Grove,  bearing  this  title, 
and  prefixed  to  our  article,  we  have  the 
first  and  most  able  exposition  of  this  doc¬ 
trine.  Partial  suggestions  of  it,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  liad  already  been 
derived  from  the  results  of  experiment ; 
but  we  owe  to  Mr.  Grove  its  distinct 
enunci.ation  as  a  physical  principle,  .and  the 
illustration  of  this  principle  by  instances 
drawn  from  his  own  researches  and  those 
of  others,  which  give  it  all  the  char.acters 
of  a  new  physical  law.  Eminent  in  his 
own  profession,  he  h.a8  made  to  himself  a 
high  and  merited  reputation  in  science,  by 
his  acute  application  of  experiment  to 
some  of  its  most  profound  ^»roblems,  and 
by  the  bold  but  precise  logic  with  which 
lie  draws  his  inductions.  His  work,  of 
which  the  third  edition  is  before  us,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  clearness  ami  simplicity* 
of  style — qualities  valuable  in  all  scientific 
writings,  and  essential  on  subjects  like  those 
here  tre.ated  of. 

By  the  term  correlation,  as  applied  to 
physical  forces,  Mr.  Grove  moans  to  con¬ 
vey  the  general  idea  of  reciprocal  pro¬ 
duction— is,  that  any  force  capable 
of  producing  another,  m.ay  reciprocally  be 
produced  by  it.  But  the  principle  here 
involved,  as  well  as  the  wiile  scope  of  the 
doctrine  conveyed  by  these  terms,  will  be 
better  understood  by  t.aking  correlation 
to  express  generally  those  relations  of 
forces  which  render  them  mutually  and 
constantly  convertible — one  form  or  mani¬ 
festation  of  force  generating  another,  so 


as  to  bring  together  into  the  same  series 
of  effects,  physical  actions  and  changes 
seemingly  tiie  most  remote  and  dissimilar. 
Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  but  striking  in- 
st.ancc — the  same  single  electrical  current 
from  a  voltaic  battery  is  capable  in  its 
circuit  of  evolving  heat  .and  light,  of 
creating  m.agnet.s,  of  producing  mechanic¬ 
al  force,  of  violently  affecting  the  nervous 
and  muscular  organization,  and  of  induc¬ 
ing,  by  decomposition  or  combination,  the 
most  powerful  chemical  ch.anges,  simply 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different 
material  objects  W'hich  the  expcriment.alist 
interposes  in  the  circuit,  so  as  to  subject 
them  to  this  current  of  power.  Here  then 
(gravitation  excepted)  we  lind  .all  tho 
great  natural  forces,  of  which  we  have 
present  knowledge,  evolved  from  a  single 
source ;  and  that  source,  be  it  remarked, 
a  chemical  change  of  affinities,  giving 
I  origin  to  the  electrical  current,  .and  there¬ 
by  affording  fresh  proof  of  the  recipro- 
I  city  of  actions  alluded  to  above.  ()ne 
form  of  force  disappears  as  another  is 
evolved. 

We  might  give,  had  we  space  for  them, 
m.any  other  curious  instances  of  this  reci¬ 
procity  of  relation,  as  manifested  by  the 
several  forces  of  heat,  electricity,  magnet¬ 
ism,  mechanical  powder,  and  chemical  affi¬ 
nity.  One  we  m.ay  select,  as  an  example 
of  beautiful  contrivance  as  well  as  striking 
results.  By  a  certain  combination  of  ap¬ 
paratus,  in  which  light,  acting  through 
the  daguerreotype,  was  the  initiating  force, 
Mr.  Grove  obtained,  first  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  plate  ;  thence  a  current 
of  electricity  circulating  through  wires; 
next  uuignetism  by  a  coil  of  these  wires ; 
then  the  production  of  heat,  testified  by 
the  delicate  helix  of  Bregnet ;  and  finally, 
of  motion,  shown  by  the  needles  of  the 
I  galvanometer.  Instances  of  this  kind,  in¬ 
deed,  are  rapidly  multiplying,  since  the 
correlation  and  convertibility  of  forces  has 
been  recognized  as  a  principle  and  apj)licd 
to  research.  They  are  derived  not  solely 
from  recent  experiment,  but  even  more 
frequently  and  fruitfully  from  phenomena 
already  familiar  to  us  .as  facts,  but  waiting 
for  their  illustration  the  happy  induction 
now  at  length  attained. 

The  beauty  of  this  principle,  how'ever, 
is  not  limited  to  the  expression  of  the  re¬ 
ciprocity  or  mutu.al  convertibility  of  the 
physical  forces  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  correlation  as  regards  their  equiva- 
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lents  of  power,  or  measurable  quantita¬ 
tive  effects.  Though  this  generalization 
U  still  far  from  complete,  numerous  cases 
occur  wliere  it  is  attested  by  the  results 
of  very  exact  experiment.  The  discov¬ 
eries  of  Faraday  have  furnished  some  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  constant 
quantitative  relation  between  electrical 
power  and  chemical  actions  and  changes. 
The  researches  of  Dulong,  Petit,  and 
Neumatm  show  verj' remarkable  relations 
between  chemical  affinity  and  heat,  in 
proving  that  the  specific  heats  of  certain 
substances,  compound  as  well  as  simple, 
when  multiplied  by  their  chemical  equiva¬ 
lents,  give  a  constant  quantity  as  the  pro¬ 
duct.  And  again,  the  experiments  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Mr.  Joule  and  I*rofessor 
W.  Thomson,  on  the  mutual  convertibili¬ 
ty  of  heat  and  dynamical  force,  go  far  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in 
whatever  way  mechanical  force  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  heat,  the  same  amount 
of  neat  is  produced  by  the  same  amount 
of  force.  We  doubt  not  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  will  so  multiply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  instances  of  quantitative  re¬ 
lation,  as  ultimately  to  submit  them  to 
some  general  law,  as  well  as  to  that  prac¬ 
tical  application  which  is  the  most  certain 
test  of  truth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not 


hitherto  spoken  of  gravitation  as  a  phy-  i 
sical  force ;  though  it  is  the  one  with  t 
which  we  are  most  familiar  in  every  inci-  j 
dent  of  life,  and  to  which  we  look  as  the  I 
most  universal  agent  upon  matter,  as  well  I 
in  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  in  the  innu- 1 
merable  w'ords  surrounding  us  in  space.  | 
We  place  it  apart  from  other  physical  j 
forces,  because,  w'hile  thus  familiar  to  our  | 
senses  In  its  effects,  it  is  to  our  deeper  j 
meditation  the  most  mysterious  as  well ; 
as  vast  and  sublime  of  the  powers  which  I 
act  in  the  universe.  Human  genius  has  | 
discovered  and  mathematically  defined  its 
laws.  By  knowledge  of  these  laws,  human 
science  has  been  carried,  and  is  ever  pene¬ 
trating  further,  beyond  our  own  planetary 
system ;  while  within  this  system,  they 
have  enabled  us  to  predict  events  in  time 
and  space,  and  to  define  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
seemingly  inapproachable  by  man.  With  i 
all  this  knowledge  and  perpetual  applica- 1 
tion  of  the  power,  of  its  nature  and  es- 1 
sence  we  are  utterly  ignorant.  Science 
has  dealt  with  its  effects  only,  without 
really  approaching  a  step  nearer  to  the 


cause,  than  when  Newton  declared  that' 
he  must  leave  to  the  consideration  of  his 
readers  the  question  whether  the  agent 
producing  gravity  was  material  or  not. 
Hypotheses  have  grown  up — such  as  that 
of  gravijic  atoms  permeating  all  space,  of 
Le  Sage — or  the  residual  force  theory  of 
Mosotti,  connecting  gravity  with  cohesive 
attractions — but  none  which  satisfy  fully 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  research 
is  even  made  more  difficult  by  the  simpli¬ 
city  and  invariability  of  the  power  in 
question.  It  controls  or  modifies  the  other 
forces  acting  on  matter,  but  has  no  such 
relations  to  them  as  they  have  to  one 
another  —  no  reciprocal  production  or 
mutual  convertibility  ;  nor  the  duality  of 
action  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  magnetic  forces ;  nor  lines  of 
propagation  and  polarization,  such  as  we 
recognize  in  light  and  heat ;  nor  those 
molecular  changes  manifested  in  acts  of 
chemical  affinity.  Whether  any  —  or  if 
any,  through  what  avenues  —  closer  ap- 

f (roach  may  hereafter  be  made  to  the  so- 
ution  of  this  grreat  problem  of  gravity, 
we  can  not  here  inijuire.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  it 
was  impossible  to  omit  this  the  mo-st  uni¬ 
versal  of  all — -innate  and  incorporate,  we 
might  almost  say,  in  matter  itself 

Nor  can  we  rightly  avoid  in  this  place 
some  allusion  to  the  equally  abstruse  sub¬ 
ject  (though  rendered  so  by  very  different 
causes)  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  vital  forces — a  topic  handled 
with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Can^(enter,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Tra7isactioTis 
a  few  years  ago,  and  more  recentljr  in  the 
svstematic  works  of  this  jdiysiologist. 
Without  plunging  into  the  depths  of  this 
question,  we  may  say  that  the  tendency 
of  all  recent  research  has  been  to  impugn 
the  doctrine  of  vitality,  both  in  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  as  a  distinct  force  or  power ; 
and  to  merge  its  alleged  functions,  whether 
of  organization,  maintenance,  or  reproduc¬ 
tion,  in  those  same  physical  forces  which 
act  on  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  world 
around  us.  That  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  can  not  indeed  be  doubted.  That 
heat  and  light,  and  more  especially  the 
former,  are  intimately  concerned  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  vital  organization,  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  us  from  a  thousand  examples. 
The  researches  of  Liebig  and  others  have 
shown  how  very  closely  chemical  processes 
are  engaged — even  under  the  strict  law  of 
definite  proportions — in  all  the  great  pro- 
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cesses  of  the  highest  animal  life,  assimila¬ 
tion,  secretion,  respiration,  animal  heat, 
etc. ;  while  the  discoveries  of  Matteucci 
and  Du  Bois  Rajunond  have  demonstrated 
the  curious  and  exquisitely  subtle  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  electricity  and 
the  nervous  and  muscular  functions  ;  not 
indeed  jtroving  the  absolute  identity  of 
electricity  with  the  nervous  element  of 
force,  but  countenancing  this  view  beyond 
all  ])rior  expectation. 

In  thus  discussing  the  relation  of  the 
physical  and  vital  forces  as  applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  man,  we  continually  approach 
that  line,  hard  indeed  to  discriminate  or 
define,  which  separates  the  mere  vital  or 
automatic  acts  from  the  proper  functions 
of  mind,  consciousness,  tnought,  feeling, 
and  volition.  On  this  debatable  land  we 
encounter  at  once  the  old  questions,  so 
long  the  subject  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion,  .and  destined,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
ever  so  to  remain.  Ilqman  science  on 
this  point  is  as  feeble  as  it  was  two  thou¬ 
sand  ye.ar8  ago,  and  be.set  by  exactly  the 
same  difficulties.  We  have  just  been 
speaking  of  forces  which  are  correlated 
and  measurable  in  their  effects.  We 
come  here  to  powers  and  functions  wholly 
incomine nsurahle  either  with  material 
qualities  or  physical  forces ;  yet  so  linked 
with  both  under  the  present  conditions  of 
existence,  that  not  even  personal  con- 
sciousne8.s,  the  best  and  surest  of  all  teach¬ 
ers,  can  mark  any  certain  boundary  line. 
Those  who  have  sought  to  decipher  or 
define  these  proximate  relations  of  matter 
and  mind  have  but  substituted  barren 
words  for  the  realities  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Baden  Powell  himself,  while  stretching 
the  domain  of  physical  causes  to  the  tot.ol 

f)henomena  of  animal  life,  yet  finds  a  limit 
jere ;  and  somewhat  abruptly  closes  his 
argument  by  observing  that  the  assertion 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  in  man 
refers  essentially  to  “  a  different  order  of 
things^  apart  from  and  transcending  any 
material  ideas  whatsoever.”  To  some 
such  conclusion,  however  expressed,  all 
must  come  who  honestly  and  rationally 
approach  this  question. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  physical  forces — the  “  impon¬ 
derables”  of  former  systems — as  illustrat¬ 
ing  at  once  a  great  doctrine  of  modem 
science,  and  the  general  spirit  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  present  time.  We  are  far, 
however,  from  having  exhausted  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Questions  crowd  round  and  con¬ 


verge  upon  it  from  every  side  ;  some  of 
them  so  subtle  in  kind  that  w’C  might  well 
call  them  meta[)hy8ical,  had  we  not  in 
some  sort  repudiated  this  term.  Such  are, 
to  state  briefly  a  few  of  them,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  forces  can  exist,  except  in 
absolute  connection  with  matter  ?  whether 
they  may,  intelligibly  and  consistently 
with  phenomena,  be  regarded  as  molecu¬ 
lar  actions,  or  modes  of  motion  in  matter  ? 
whether  (to  revert  to  a  question  urged 
before)  they  can  ever  by  possibility  be 
annulled  or  even  rendered  latent?  w’hether, 
in  admitting  this  constant  combination  of 
forces,  we  do  not  virtually  admit  a  con¬ 
stant  amount  of  force,  variously  mani¬ 
fested,  to  be  always  present  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  and  whether,  in  such  cases,  we  can 
ever  rightly  speak  of  an  initial  force, 
otherwise  in  the  sense  of  those  acts  of 
creation  w’hich  are  the  beginning  of  all 
things  ?  All  these  and  other  like  ques¬ 
tions  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  our  day  ; 
some  of  them  shadowe<l  out  in  the  hypo¬ 
theses  of  .antiquity ;  now  approached 
through  the  8.afer  avenues  of  experiment  * 
.and  sound  induction.  How  far  these  may 
carry'  us  to  the  future  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  suggested,  wo  can  not  here  stop  to 
inquire. 

In  passing  from  the  province  of  forces 
acting  on  matter,  to  that  of  matter  thus 
acted  on,  we  h.ave  yet  to  traverse  an¬ 
other  debatable  ground,  on  which  science 
is  seeking  to  find  some  firm  footing, 
as  w'ell  as  in  explanation  of  known  phe¬ 
nomena  as  for  purposes  of  further  re¬ 
search.  We  allude  here  to  the  question 
regarding  Xhc  2)hysical  condition  of  space 
itself — of  those  inter-planetary  and  inter¬ 
sidereal  distJinces,  some  of  them  hardly 
me.asurable  by  numbers,  and  such  as  no 
efforts  of  mind  can  compass  or  conceive. 
Are  we  to  regard  this  vastness  of  space  as 
void  of  matter — a  mere  vacuum,  through 
which  the  numberless  worlds  we  see  as 
stars  or  planets,  are  dispersed  ?  Or  may 
we  better  contemplate  it,  as  pen-aded 
throughout  by  some  material  medium, 
though  so  r.are  and  attenuated,  that  no 
form  of  matter  of  which  our  senses  are 
cognizant,  can  rightly  interpret  it  to  our 
reason  ?  The  question  can  no  longer  be 
argued  in  that  mystical  language  of  “  na¬ 
ture  abhorring  a  vacuum,”  which  satisfied 
the  demands  of  an  earlier  philosophy ;  nor 
can  we  evade  it  by  the  adoption  of  terms 
such  as  ether,  ethereal  medium,  etc.,  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  some  great  names, 
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go  little  further  than  to  shelter  a  vague  i  existing  within  our  own  solar  system  ;  but 
and  incomplete  solution.  Modem  science  j  the  argument  we  have  just  stated,  car- 


seeks  urgently  for  i)roof  that  matter,  in 
some  condition,  does  exist  throughout 
space ;  and  in  such  continuity,  however 
rare  it  be,  that  forces  may  be  transmitted 
by  or  throxigh  the  medium  thus  afforded. 
Two  great  powers,  gravitation  and  light, 
undoubtedly  reach  us  from  the  most  re¬ 
mote  regions  oi*  space.  There  is  pre¬ 
sumption,  though  not  certainty,  that  heat 
is  associated  with  light  in  its  origin,  as  a 
concomitant,  if  not  convertible  force. 
More  doubt  exi.sts  as  to  the  transmission 
through  space  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 
powers;  but  many  facts  of  recent  ob¬ 
servation  tend  to  authenticate  this  belief. 
How  then  are  these  forces,  or  any  of 
them,  transmitted  to  and  fro  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  If  we  say  that  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  are  raised,  or  the  perturbations  of  a 
planet  produced,  without  any  intervening 
medium  between  the  bodies  affected  and 
those  affecting  them,  we  quit  the  domain 
of  physics  altogether,  and  put  an  abrupt 
end  to  inquiry.  Newton  has  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  this  matter,  in  saying : 
“  To  suppose  that  one  body  may  act  upon 
another  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  else, 
by  and  through  which  their  action  and 
force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to 
another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  absurdity 
that  I  believe  no  man  wdio  has  in  philo¬ 
sophical  matters  a  competent  faculty  of 
thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it.”  The  con¬ 
viction  which  his  conception  of  gravity 
impressed  thus  strongly  .on  Newton’s 
mind,  is  enforced  upon  us  not  less  cogent¬ 
ly  by  the  undulating  theory  of  light.  This 
theory — based  on  mathematical  proof,  and 
capable  not  merely  of  explaining  phe¬ 
nomena  before  known,  but  of  predicting 
others  evolved  by  later  research  —  pre¬ 
sumes  of  necessity  the  existence  of  an 
elastic  medium,  whatever  its  nature, 
through  wbich  these  undulations  are 
transmitted.  We  say  of  necessity,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  logically  thus  to  our  reason. 
Not  solely  on  the  analogy  of  air  and  other 
clastic  media,  but  as  the  only  conception 
we  can  form  to  the  mind  of  undulation 
ungly  considered,  the  presence  of  a  me¬ 
dium  is  essential  to  its  existence  and 
effects.  And  this  fiUly  recognized,  the  in¬ 
ferences  become  of  magnificent  kind.  The 
progressive  retardation  of  Encke’s  comet, 
and  the  aspects  of  the  zodiacal  light,  af 
ford  presumption  of  such  material  media 


I  nes  us  far  beyond  this  limit,  to  every 
'  part  of  that  sidereal  and  nebular  space 
I  from  which  light  ever  reaches  the  eye  of 
I  man. 

i 

In  coming  finally  to  those  several 
sciences  which  deal  with  matter  in  its 
more  recognized  forms,  we  must  once 
'  again  repeat  that  our  object  is  simjily  that 
\  of  indicating  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
1  modem  science,  as  illustrated  by  its  new 
1  objects  and  methods,  and  by  the  high  at- 
!  tainments  at  M’hich  it  has  ^rrived.  Vol- 
'  umes  would  be  needed  to  give  even  an 
approxim.ate  idea  of  the  particular  dis- 
I  coveries,  whether  from  experiment  or  ob- 
!  servation,  which  have  conduced  to  these 
]  attainments.  In  the  hasty  view  we  are 
taking,  we  can  but  notice  such  as  arc 
I  most  striking  in  character  and  results. 

I  Nor  are  we  called  upon  to  do  this  me- 
I  thodically ;  since,  as  we  have  before  men- 
I  tioned,  one  of  the  most  eminent  successes 
i  of  our  time  is  that  of  having  brought  all 
I  the  branches  of  physical  science  into 
I  closer  connection  and  subordination  to 
I  more  geneitil  laws ;  and  in  illustrating 
I  these  new  connections,  examples  converge 
and  crowd  upon  us  from  sources  seemingly 
the  most  remote. 

Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmo.s,  has  rightly 
given  to  astronomy — “  the  science  of  the 
universe  without” — the  first  place  in  his 
great  picture  of  physical  knowledge.  So 
much  has  lately  been  written  on  this  sci¬ 
ence — the  highest  glory,  it  may  well  be 
deemed,  of  the  human  intellect — that  we 
need  only  allude  to  a  few  of  its  more  re¬ 
cent  attainments ;  not  siirpas-sing  indeed 
those  discoveries  which  w'e  owe  to  the 
1  genius  of  an  anterior  time,  yet  so  extend- 
1  ing  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation 
in  the  variety  and  refinement  of  its  appli- 
I  cations,  that  new  grandeur  is  given  to 
this  great  law  of  nature.  ’  We  may  take 
one  or  two  examples,  among  m.any  that 
offer  themselves,  from  our  own  planetary 
I  system ;  where  this  power  is  more  within 
1  our  cognizance,  both  in  its  simple  effects 
j  and  in  those  complex  perturbations  of  or- 
!  bits,  which  have  taxed,  but  not  overcome 
the  efforts  of  our  most  illustrious  mathe¬ 
maticians.  The  first  instance — one  of  those 
familiar  to  the  world  for  the  moment,  but 
speedily  forgotten — is  a  discovery  made 
by  means  of  these  very  perturbations. 
The  movements  of  Uranus,  then  (1846) 
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supposed  the  most  remote  planet  of  our  | 
system,  were  found  be  disturbed  by 
some  external  influence  not  referable  to 
causes  witkin  its  orbit,  as  could  be  shown, 
but  due  to  some  material  attraction  from 
without.  Another  planet  alone  could  an- 1 
swer  these  conditions.  Science  set  itself  j 
to  work  in  the  persons  of  two  eminent  i 
mathematicians,  Adams  and  Leverricr —  ! 
the  position  of  the  disturbing  body  was  | 
determined  by  them  simultaneously,  but ! 
independently — telescopes  followed  their  1 
guidance,  and  Neptune  was  added  to  the  j 
number  of  our  planets.  The  method  of 
discovery  here  has  higher  interest  than  j 
the  fact  itself;  though  now  but  one  of 
numerous  instances  in  science,  where  re¬ 
sults  can  be  predicted  with  hardly  less  ! 
certainty  than  if  attained  and  present  to  i 
the  senses.  | 

A  second  example  w’e  may  cite,  in  proof 
of  the  exactness,  or  even  delicate  minnte-  j 
•//ess,  with  which  modern  astronomy  pur- 1 
sues  the  vast  objects  ef  its  science.  The 
complex  irregularities  of  the  moon’s  mo-  j 
tions  have  long  put  to  test  all  the  re- 1 
sources  of  analysis,  and  are  scarcely  even  I 
yet  fully  submitted  to  our  knowdedge. 
Chiefly,  of  course,  they  depend  on  the  re¬ 
lative  position  and  distances  of  the  sun 
and  earth  ;  and  Laplace  had  shown  not  I 
only  the  secular  acceleration  of  mean  mo¬ 
tion,  |»roduced  by  the  increasing  eccen- ' 
tricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  but  also  a  | 
small  irregularity  depending  on  the 
spheroidal  flgure  of  the  earth  itself,  llis  j 
suggestion  that  the  oblateness  of  the  | 
earth’s  spheroid  might  reciprocally  be  do-  j 
termined  by  this  irregularity  of  the  moon’s  j 
motion,  led  Burg  to  a  calculation,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  closely  tallied  with  the  best 
measurements  and  pendulum  observations. 
Very  recently  new  and  more  delicate 
causes  of  lunar  disturbance  have  been  in¬ 
dicated,  as  depending  on  the  action  of  the 
planet  Venus;  lirst,  indirectly,  by  per¬ 
turbing  the  inotio!!  of  the  earth,  altering 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  thereby  af¬ 
fecting  the  motion  aud  position  of  the 
moon  during  periods  of  120  years; 
secondly,  by  a  minute  disturbance  arising 
from  the  direct  action  of  Venus  on  the 
moon  itself  In  all  these  cases  the  theory 
accords  with  the  phenomena  observed,  and 
this  accordance  well  illustrates  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  use  which  the  great  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  has  now  attained. 

In  passing  the  bounds  of  our  own  sys¬ 
tem — narrow^  we  may  call  them  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  what  lies  beyond — we  lose  in  great 
part  the  guidance  of  this  law  ;  though  re¬ 
taining  such  proof  of  its  equal  and  proba¬ 
bly  similar  operation  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  space,  as  almost  to  force  upon 
us  the  conclusion  (warranted  indeed  b^ 
other  considerations)  that  motion  is  uni¬ 
versal  and  constant  in  all  matter — that 
nothing  in  the  universe  around  us  is  at 
absolute  rest.  To  prove  the  continuous 
movement  of  the  solar  system  in  space, 
with  the  direction  and  rate  of  its  motion 
— to  confirm  this  wonderful  fact  by  the 
discovery  of  the  proper  and  absolute  mo¬ 
tions  of  other  stars — to  determine,  by 
parallactic  observations  of  incredible  deli¬ 
cacy,  the  distances  of  certain  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  to  measure  these  distances  by 
the  years  which  light  takes  to  traverse 
them — to  demonstrate,  among  the  many 
thousand  double  or  multiple  stars  now  dis¬ 
covered,  those  orbits  and  periods  of  revo¬ 
lution  which  obey  the  same  law  that 
brought  Newton’s  apple  to  the  ground — 
to  gauge  by  refined  jtrocesses  our  own 
nebula  of  the  Milky-W  ay — to  discover 
and  assign  the  place  of  more  than  3000 
other  nebula;,  resolving  many  of  them  into 
systems  of  stars,  and  by  admirable 
methods  obtaining  some  approximate  idea 
of  their  distances  —  these  have  been 
among  the  undertakings  of  modern  side¬ 
real  iistronomy ;  admirably  fulfilled  by  the 
eminent  men  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  this  science,  the  two  Ilerschels, 
Struve,  Bessel,  Airy,  Argelander,  Peters, 
etc.  Sublime  even  in  their  simplest  enun¬ 
ciation,  these  problems  will  be  seen  to 
involve  results  as  to  space  and  time  which 
border  on  infinity ;  and  as  such  illustrate 
well  those  arduous  efforts  and  aspirations 
of  modern  science  which  it  is  our  especial 
object  to  Indicate. 

Though  not  easy  in  a  science  like  this 
to  set  limits  to  its  future  scope,  yet  is  it 
difficult  to  suppose  any  ulterior  discovery 
which  can  do  more  than  aid  in  filling  up 
this  vast  outline.  If  any  new  law  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  our  own  system,  w'e  might 
perhaps  presume  it  to  be  one  relating  to 
the  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes — 
an  important  series  of  acts  arbitrary  to 
our  present  knowledge,  but  doubtless  due 
to  determinate  physical  causes,  and  there¬ 
fore  fairly  oj>en  to  physical  research.  It 
is  possible,  seeing  the  distances  which 
some  comets  reach  in  their  aphelia,  that 
another  planet  may  exist  even  beyond 
Neptune:  the  discovery,  if  ever  made, 
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■would  probably  be  so  through  the  ob¬ 
served  perturbations  of  Neptune  itself.  In 
the  sidereal  system  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  much  yet  remains  for  future  comple¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than 
the  phenomena,  periodical,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  variable  stars,  which  are  now  large¬ 
ly  catalogued  in  our  books.  Ages  may  be 
required  to  gather  any  certain  induction 
from  our  observations  upon  them.  But 
ages  are  the  field  in  which  the  astronomer 
works ;  and  each  present  fact,  duly  re¬ 
corded,  ministers  to  the  higher  knowledge 
which  is  the  h.arvest  of  the  future.  The 
research  into  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars,  already  noticed,  is  sure  to  be  great¬ 
ly  extended,  and  may  possibly  connect  it¬ 
self  in  the  end  (as  Madler  has  already 
sought  to  connect  it)  with  the  discovery 
of  some  center  of  attraction  and  move¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  sidereal  system.  If 
such  central  body  or  point  in  space  were 
ever  ascertained,  it  w'ould  still  be  simply 
an  expression  of  the  law  of  universal  gra¬ 
vitation  ;  bvit  how'  sublime  an  expression, 
and  how  wonderful  as  a  result  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  labors  of  man  ! 

But  the  limit  does  not  lie  even  here. 
The  telescope  of  the  astronomer,  enlarged 
in  its  powers  and  more  perfect  in  ail  its 
appliances,  is  continually  engaged  amongst 
those  other  sidereal  or  nebular  systems, 
the  remoteness  of  which  goes  far  to  ex¬ 
press  all  that  man  can  ever  understand  of 
the  infinite  in  space.  In  a  former  article, 
already  referred  to,  we  have  spoken 
more  at  large  on  this  subject.  Who¬ 
ever  has  inspected  those  admirable  por¬ 
traits  of  nebulae,  as  seen  through  Lord 
Rosse’s  great  reflector,  will  comprehend 
in  part  the  magnitude  of  this  research, 
and  of  the  problems  it  puts  before  us. 
The  aspects  and  multiplicity  of  the  spiral 
nebulae,  though  hardly  sanctioning  the  no¬ 
tion  of  any  new  law  of  matter,  yet  will 
warrant  the  belief  in  some  common  but 
unknown  cause  conducing  to  this  singular 
effect.  A  matter  of  still  higher  interest  is 
suggested  to  us  in  the  question,  Whether 
there  exist  in  these  nebulous  lights,  or  else¬ 
where  in  space,  matter  not  yet  condensed 
or  shapen  into  forms — the  material,  it  may 
be,  of  future  worlds,  and  in  different 
stages  of  progressive  concentration,  but 
still  not  aggregated  as  such  ?  The  resolu¬ 
tion  into  clusters  of  stars,  by  high  tele¬ 
scopic  power,  of  many  nebulae  before 
thought  irresolvable,  alters  the  degree  of 
presumption,  but  does  not  settle  the  ques- 


I  tion.  The  comparison  of  different  nebulae, 

I  as  they  now  exis^  and  of  their  several  re¬ 
lations  to  centers  or  points  of  greatest 
condensation,  would  seem  the  sole  pro¬ 
bable  avenue  to  further  knowledge  ;  since 
any  changes  in  the  figure,  condensation, 
luminousness,  or  other  aspects  of  these 
nebular  systems  must,  upon  every  analogy 
of  the  more  proximate  parts  of  the  heavens, 
occupy  such  immense  periods  of  time  as 
to  place  them  beyond  all  present  reach ; 
and  we  know  too  little  of  the  duration  of 
our  own  species  on  the  earth  to  venture 
on  any  assumption  thus  remote  in  its  ful¬ 
fillment. 

These  questions  as  to  nebulous  matter 
in  space  are  deeply  interesting,  retrospect¬ 
ively^  as  well  as  prospet'.tivdyy  in  time. 
Few  subjects  have  so  keenly  exercised 
speculation  of  late  as  the  hypothesis,  first 
sanctioned  by  Laplace,  that  our  own  solar 
system,  with  its  central  sun,  ])lanets, 
moons,  and  comets,  has  its  origin  in  the 
concentration  of  the  matter  of  a  nebulous 
sphere  in  successive  zones ;  each  several 
planet  being  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  vapor  at  these  successive  limits  in  the 
plane  of  a  common  equator ;  and  the  sa¬ 
tellites  being  similarly  formed  from  the 
atmospheres  of  the  planets.  It  does  not 
annul  this  theory  to  admit  th.at  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  conceiving  the  cause 
of  such  aggreg.ation  of  m.atter  at  certain 
points,  and  of  the  perra.anent  movements 
impressed  on  the  bodies  thus  formed. 
These  difficulties,  whatever  they  be,  have 
not  prevented  its  eager  appropriation  by 
philosophers  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
gressive  development  according  to  certain 
determinate  laws,  in  the  creation  both  of 
the  inorganic  and  organic  world.  They 
find  a  basis  for  the  evolution  or  transmu¬ 
tations  they  suppose,  in  this  hypothesis  of 
the  nebular  origin  of  suns  and  planets ; 
and  their  argument  would  be  plausible 
were  the  hvpothesis  itself  capable  of  being 
verified.  How  far  presumptive  evidence 
may  reach  in  future  tow^ards  such  verifi¬ 
cation  we  do  not  venture  to  say  ;  but  the 
sources  of  fresh  knowledge  are  ever  open¬ 
ing  in  this  as  in  other  directions  of  re¬ 
search.  The  more  careful  study  of  com¬ 
etary  phenomena ;  of  the  numerous  pla¬ 
netoids  revolving  in  eccentric  orbits  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter;  of  those  me¬ 
teors,  some  of  which  have  lately  been 
recognized  as  periodical  in  occurrence ; 
and  of  the  aerolites,  which  impinge  in  mass 
upon  the  earth,  can  hardly  fail  to  settle 
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some  questions  as  to  the  occupation  ofi 
])lanetarj  space.  How  curious,  for  ex- 1 
ample,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  i 
the  composition  of  these  falling  stones, 
brought  to  us  undoubtedly  from  far  be- ; 
yond  our  own  atmosphere,  or,  as  Laplace 
boldly  phrases  his  belief,  “  des  profondeurs 
de  I’espace  celeste !”  Of  the  various  in¬ 
gredients  they  are  found  to  contain,  every  ; 
one  is  familiar  to  us  upon  the  surface  of. 
the  earth  we  inhabit.  They  reiiresent,  | 
indeed,  fully  one  third  of  those  forms  of  ■ 
matter  which  are  still  simple  or  elemen¬ 
tary  to  our  knowledge ;  though  under 
difterent  aspects  and  forms  of  combina¬ 
tion.  Here  then  we  have  a  sort  of  mate¬ 
rial  ingress  into  the  regions  of  inter-pla- , 
netary  space ;  and  presumption  its  to  a 
common  origin,  though  under  different  j 
modes  of  aggregation,  not  merely  of  those  ! 
fragmentary  masses  which  casually  reach  . 
us,  but  of  the  gre.at  planets  also,  which  | 
move  with  ourselves  in  orderly  and  order- 1 
ed  course  around  the  sun.  _  , 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  or  two  : 
other  instances  here,  illustrating  the  man-  j 
ner  in  which  modern  science  —  resting  j 
upon  the  uniformity  of  laws,  whatever  the  , 
scale  of  their  operation — has  brought  evi-  i 
deuce  to  bear  upon  these  vast  astro- 1 
noraical  questions  from  the  most  minute  j 
manipulations  with  matter  here  below,  j 
The  happy  idea  occurred  to  M.  Plateau  I 
of  Ghent  of  suspending  globules  of  oil  | 
within  water,  rendered  exactly  of  the  same  | 
specific  gravity  by  addition  of  alcohol,  so  | 
that  the  globules  should  be  wholly  exempt  j 
from  the  action  of  gravity,  or  other  ex- 1 
trinsic  force,  and  free  to  take  any  position  j 
or  motions  impressed  upon  them.  By  | 
means  of  a  small  met.allic  disk  and  wares,  i 
rotatory  movements  of  various  velocity ! 
and  direction  were  produced  in  the  sphe-  j 
rical  globules  of  oil,  thus  suspended  in  j 
water ;  making  them  to  assume  many  | 
conditions  closely  allied  to  planetary  con- 1 
figuration  —  to  become  spheroids  flat- 1 
tened  at  the  poles — to  throw  off  smaller 
globules  having  movements  both  of  revo¬ 
lution  and  rotation — and  even  rings  like 
those  which  Saturn  shows  to  our  tele¬ 
scopes.  These  experiments,  repeated  by 
Faraday  arid  others,  are  as  valid  in  the  | 
way  of  inference  as  they  would  bo  were  I 
the  scale  of  operation  a  thousand  times 
greater.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  j 
the  second  instance  we  h.ave  before  us,  in  ] 
those  beautiful  instruments  and  inventions  j 
of  Foucault,  Piazzi  Smyth,  Wheatstone, 


etc.,  illustrating  the  principle  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  and  composition  of  rotatory  motions, 
and  thereby  expounding  with  admirable 
simplicity  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
precession  of  the  ecpiinoxes,  and  of  the 
earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  gyrch- 
scope  of  Foucault,  set  in  action,  and 
placed  on  a  table,  shows  even  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  angular  deviation  from 
its  ])lano  of  rotation,  the  movement  the 
earth  has  made  in  this  short  space  of  time 
—a  demonstration  almost  startling  from  its 
simplicity  and  grandeur.  The  instrument 
is  one  of  consummate  beauty  in  its  other 
applications ;  and  in  the  more  compound 
form  which  Professor  Smyth  has  recently 
given  to  it,  well  indicates  the  perfection 
such  means  have  attained  in  furtherance 
of  scientific  research. 

We  have  lingered  somewhat  long  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy,  partly  from  the 
striking  exemplification  it  aftbrds  of  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  modern  science  ;  partly 
from  the  specialty  of  its  objects,  as  detach¬ 
ed  by  distance  from  those  relations  which 
so  closely  connect  the  sciences  treating  of 
matter  on  our  own  globe.  But  though 
thus  distant  in  space,  the  vast  masses 
moving  in  the  heavens,  and  especially  the 
Sun,  are  vaiiously  associated  with  the 
matter  of  the  earth,  through  the  element¬ 
ary  forces,  of  which  we  have  already  so 
largely  sjioken.  Here  indeed  we  come 
.again  into  contact  with  those  arduous 
questions,  where  mathematical  aids  aro 
scantily  supplied,  and  few  certainties  yet 
•attained ;  but  where  new  facts  and  pre¬ 
sumptions  unceasingly  offer  themselves, 
the  foundation  and  materials  of  more  exact 
knowledge.  Omitting  gravitation,  of 
which  we  have  sufficiently  spoken  as  a 
power  apart  from  the  rest,  there  comes 
that  w'onderful  element  of  light ;  blending 
itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  heat,  electri¬ 
city,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity,  in 
such  close  correl.ation  of  action  that  we 
can  scarcely  dissever  its  continuity,  or  de¬ 
tach  these  physic.al  forces  from  connection 
with  that  great  source  whence  light  itself 
chiefly  emanates.  The  solar  beam,  jis  un¬ 
folded  and  analyzed  in  the  spectrum,  is  in 
truth  the  most  marvelous  and  mysterious 
object  of  the  phy8ic.al  world ;  comprising 
in  itself  whole  volumes  of  science,  and 
problems  that  might  juit  to  trial  the  bold¬ 
est  theorist.  The  poetry  of  Milton,  sub¬ 
lime  though  it  be,  fails  to  reach  the  real¬ 
ity  of  these  great  attributes  of  light,  as 
evolved  from  a  single  beam,  by  simple  re- 
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fraction  in  passing  through  a  glass  prism.  | 
It  is  an  analysis  of  exquisite  order  and 
perfection  ;Mn  which  not  only  are  the  se¬ 
veral  colors  separated  in  the  same  constant 
proportions,  with  the  intervention  of  nu¬ 
merous  dark  lines  equally  constant  in  their 
character ;  but  rays  of  heat  and  of  chemi¬ 
cal  power  appear  severally  also  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  spectrum,  partially  in- 
terblended  with  those  of  color,  but  in 
greatest  intensity  beyond  the  visible  co¬ 
lored  limits  of  the  spectrum.  We  are  now 
speaking  only  of  the  simplest  relations  of 
the  solar  light  to  terrestrial  matter;  and 
wdthout  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
astonishing  phenomena  included  under  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  which,  though 
attested  by  mathematicians,  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  numbers,  wholly  transcend  the 
powers  of  human  conception.  We  allude, 
but  can  not  here  do  more  than  allude,  to 
those  formula?  of  space  and  time  express¬ 
ing  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  the 
undulations,  and  their  variations  for  the 
several  colors  and  rays  of  the  spectrum ; 
and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  of  in¬ 
terference,  polarization,  diffraction,  etc. — 
discoveries  which  have  given  or  a<lded 
lustre  to  the  names  of  Young,  Fresnel, 
Arago,  Brewster,  Cauchy,  Ilerschel,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  other  philosophers  scarcely  less 
eminent  in  this  great  inquiry. 

A  word  or  two  we  must  add  here  as  to 
one  relation — simple  in  fact,  but  not  fami¬ 
liar  to  thought — which  light  establishes 
between  man  and  the  universe  around. 
The  total  science  of  astronomy  belongs  in 
origin  to  this  element  alone.  Extinguish 
those  vivid  points  or  bright  surfaces  of 
light,  which  give  splendor  to  the  midnight 
sky — deprive  the  astronomer  of  the  fee¬ 
bler  rays  and  fainter  gleams  which  stars 
and  nebulae,  iuvisible  to  the  eye,  bring  be¬ 
fore  his  telescope — and  you  annihilate  at 
once  that  science  which  can  predict  eclip¬ 
ses  centuries  beforehand  ;  determine  the 
orbits  and  return  of  comets  ;  measure  the 
distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  motion 
of  our  own  sun  and  solar  system  in  the 
universe  of  space  ;  and  penetrate  into  sys¬ 
tems  of  worlds  beyond,  where  relative 
degrees  of  light  become  the  solitary  evi¬ 
dence  of  form  and  distance.  Xo  where 
are  these  relations  of  astronomy  to  light 
so  admirably  illustrated  as  in  Arago’s 
Analysis  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the 
elder  Herschel^  recently  re-published  in 
the  collection  of  his  works. 

The  evidences  connecting  electricity  and 
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magnetism,  as  forces,  with  the  Sun  and 
other  bodies  of  our  system,  are  of  course 
different  and  inferior  to  those  which  es¬ 
tablish  the  relations  of  light.  Yet  they 
are  now  continually  becoming  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  significant.  Whoever  has 
seen  the  star  of  pure  and  intense  light 
which  bursts  forth  on  the  approach  of  the 
charcoal  points  completing  the  circuit  of 
a  voltaic  battery ;  or  the  flood  of  lUjld 
thence  poured  by  reflection  over  wide  and 
distant  sjjaces,  can  not  but  suspect  that 
the  new  “  fountain”  thus  opened  to  the 
eyes  of  men  (and  certainly  not  destined 
to  remain  an  idle  and  valueless  gift  of 
science)  may  be  the  same  in  source  and 
qualities  as  th.at  higher  fountain  which 
diffuses  light  and  heat  over  the  whole 
planetarv  system.  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  who 
ever  makes  his  highest  speculations  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  cautious  induction,  has  as¬ 
signed  strong  reasons  for  believing  the 
sun  to  be  in  a  ponnanently  excited  elec¬ 
trical  state.  The  various  phenomena  of 
the  tails  of  comets  he  considers  as  not  to 
be  explained,  but  by  supposing  a  repulsive 
force,  acting  from  the  central  body,  which 
electricity  alone  could  furnish.  “  The  sun 
electrically  charged  would  induce  opposite 
states  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  day  and 
night  on  the  earth,”  is  the  expression  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  effect  of  this  solar  condition 
upon  our  own  globe  ;*  and  if  we  suppose, 
as  may  fairly  be  done,  variations  in  the 
intensity  of  this  electrical  state,  m'C  ac¬ 
quire  a  probable  cause  for  many  |)eriodical 
or  secular  vari.ations  which  have  hitherto 
cmb.arra.ssod  science.  We  allude  espe¬ 
cially  here,  to  ch.anges  in  the  intensity, 
declination,  .and  inclination  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  force  —  that  extraordinary,  power 
which  we  are  now  led  to  refer  to  parti¬ 
cular  conditions  of  electricity,  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  material  raedi.a.  General 
Sabine,  whom  the  Labors  of  a  life  have  ren¬ 
dered  our  highest  authority  on  magnetic 
phenomena,  has  recently,  through  his 
pa|>ers  to  the  Koy.al  Society,  furnished  full 
evidences,  from  the  ex.act  coincidence  in 
time  of  magnetic  changes  or  disturbances 
at  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  that  these 
are  due  to  causes  from  without,  irrespect- 

•  Those  passa^s.  with  others  equally  remarkable, 
will  bo  found  in  Sir  J.  Hcrschel'a  volume  on  the 
Ntbuix  and  DotMe  Stars  of  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  ;  a  volume  in  which  the  tabular  results  of  his 
vast  luliors  of  observation  are  iuterininglcd  witli 
some  of  the  highest  speculations  to  which  tho  human 
mind  has  yet  Ugitimately  reached. 
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ive  of  any  local  conditiona  of  the  earth  1 
or  atmosphere ;  while  in  pointing  out  the  i 
correspondence  of  such  periodical  varia-  i 
tions  with  the  several  conditions  of  the  ! 
sun,  ho  has  shown  a  direct  relation  of ' 
these  phenomena,  which  we  can  not  re- ' 
fuse  to  admit.  Diurnal  or  annu.al  changes,  ; 
subject  to  this  relation,  we  may  indeed  in  ! 
part  comprehend  ;  but  it  needs  new  ele-  I 
ments  of  knowledge  to  link  together  in  : 
theory,  as  General  Sabine  and  Schwabe 
have  seemingly  done  in  fact,  the  maxima  | 
and*  minima  of  diurnal  magnetic  varia¬ 
tion,  with  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  dark  spots  present  on  the  sun’s  surface ; 
a  coincidence  expressed,  as  far  as  the 
])roof  now  goes,  by  periods  of  ten  to 
eleven  years ;  but  one  so  extraordinary  in 
character,  that  we  are  bound  still  to 
await  other  similar  recurrences  before 
finally  admitting  it  into  the  records  of 
discovery. 

Meanwhile  the  Moon  also  has  been 
found,  by  delicate  observations  and  aver¬ 
ages  carefully  collected,  to  exercise  a  mag¬ 
netic  infiuence  on  the  earth — the  needle 
expressing  to  human  eye  certain  small 
variations  which  strictly  correspond  with 
the  lunar  hour  angle.  The  fact  has  its  | 
peculiar  interest  in  indicating,  and  this 
not  vaguely,  a  similar  influence  through-  i 
out  the  whole  planetary  system,  and  pos- : 
sibly  far  beyond.  The  magnetic  condi- ! 
tions  .and  changes  of  the  earth  itself  come 
into  direct  testimony  here ;  so  general  ■ 
and  strictly  coincident  over  its  surface,  as  ^ 
to  give  us  assurance  that  the  total  globe 
is  in  a  definite  m.agnetic  state ;  and  c.apa- 
ble  through  this  state  of  affecting  other 
worlds,  .08  well  as  the  little  needle  which 
man  makes  his  index  here  of  this  mysteri¬ 
ous  force. 

From  these  vast  and  remote  actions  in 
space  around  us,  we  come  to  those  affect¬ 
ing  the  nuitter,  whether  inorganic  or  liv¬ 
ing,  of  the  e.arth  on  which  we  dwell.  The 
same  great  physical  forces  are  still  in  un¬ 
ceasing  action  here  ;  with  more  diversity 
of  effect  from  the  differences  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  acted  upon,  and  from  the  reflected 
influence  of  organic  life  upon  the  m.atter 
from  which  it  is  engendered.  Wo  have 
already  sicken  of  the  impossibility  of  giv¬ 
ing  more  than  a  glance  over  this  wide 
field ;  but  such  cursory  view  will  suffice 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  at¬ 
tained  in  each  science,  and  the  energy 
which  is  ever  active  to  forward  the  work — 


ra  ^fiUpya  cf  i^epya^fodai.  On  one 
subject,  indeed,  that  of  Electricity,  though 
beyond  any  other  prolific  of  great  dis¬ 
coveries,  we  need  say  very  little,  having 
in  a  recent  review  of  M.  Do  la  Rive’s  ad- 
ininable  work  described  its  progress,  and 
the  wonderful  results  thence  obtained,  as 
well  for  pure  science,  as  for  the  pr.actic.al 
uses  of  man.  Yet  even  amidst  these 
marvels  of  hum.an  attainment,  it  must 
needs  be  avowed  that  we  arc  still  at  the 
very  alphabet  of  electrical  science.  The 
terms  of  posth're  and  negative^  though  re¬ 
quired  for  practical  vise  and  illustration, 
are  little  better  than  barren  phrases  as  re¬ 
spects  any  real  explanation  of  the  pheno- 

■  mena ;  while  the  whole  subject  of  induc¬ 
tion  and  conduction^  so  essential  to  a  per- 

'  feet  theory  of  electric.al  action,  is  still 

■  awaiting  more  certain  and  complete  con- 
'  elusions  than  have  yet  been  obtained. 

!  Some  single  and  simple  observation  may, 

'  perchance,  furnish  the  truth  desired  ;  and 
j  m  the  very  beautifid  experiments  recently 

recorded  in  the  R.akcrian  Lecture  of  Mr. 
(Tassiot,  we  willingly  recognize  one  of 
those  various  avenues  through  which  re-, 
search  may  re.asonably  be  directed  to- 
wjirds  this  object.  Nor  can  w'e  do  more 
here  than  allude  to  the  discoveries,  scarce¬ 
ly  less  remarkable  th.an  those  of  electri¬ 
city,  which  concern  the  material  pheno¬ 
mena  of  heat.  Some  of  them  we  have 
already  noticed  in  their  connection  or  cor- 
rehation  with  the  functions  of  the  other 
elementary  forces.  But  there  are  m.any 
besides,  due  to  the  varioiis  labors  of 
Mellon!,  Forbes,  Ilerschcl,  SeelW'ck,  Clau¬ 
sius,  Tyndall,  etc.,  which  singularly  tend 
to  confirm  this  connection,  and  to  offer 
'  other  modes  of  access  to  those  higher 
laws  of  force  and  motion,  which  we  have 
denoted  as  the  ultimate  .aim  of  all  phi- 
:  losophy. 

If  seeking  to  denote  in  a  few  words  the 
I  most  striking  characteristic  of  modetn 
science  .as  directed  to  matter,  we  should 
come  at  once  to  the  principle  of  Molecular 
.action,  in  its  present  application  to  phy- 
'  sical  research.  Througli  this  doctrine  h.as 
j  been  made  man’s  deei>est  inroad  into  the 
I  secrets  of  the  natural  world.  No  single 
:  principle  is  so  variously  applicable  to 
every  branch  of  knowletlge ;  none  has 
done  80  much  to  promote  discovery,  or  to 
authenticate  and  give  the  form  and  force 
of  law  to  the  results  obtained.  And  yet 
it  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  lawless  origin, 
:  and  to  have  been  long  a  play  of  human 
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fantasy  under  the  |^rb  of  science.  We  '  express  the  proportion  of  the  combining 
can  not  here  travel  back  to  those  early  ^  molecules  ;  and  in  every  case,  even  of  the 
speculations  on  atoms  which  entered  so  !  most  complex  chemical  compounds,  they 
largely  into  the  Staple  of  the  ancient  phi-  have  been  found  to  fulfill  this  object  so 
losophy  ;  and  which  the  poetry  of  Lucre-  exactly,  that  combinations,  yet  unknown, 
tius  has  better  consecrated  to  later  times  may  be  predicted  wdth  assurance  as  the 
than  the  most  subtle  prose  of  the  Greek  results  of  future  research.  The  absolute 
philosophers.  In  every  intermediate  age,  weight  of  these  elementary  molecules  is 
even  the  darkest,  the  atomic  doctrine,  in  unresolved,  and  will  probably  ever  remain 
one  form  or  other,  has  kept  a  certain  hold  so  ;  but  their  relative  weight  is  known  to 
on  the  minds  of  learned  or  speculative  I  us  through  the  proportions  in  which  they 
men  ;  a  natural  effect  of  the  facility  with  severally  combine  ;  and  this  method  is 
wliich  it  lends  itself  to  anf^  hypothesis,  ;  checked  and  counter-checked  through 
however  crude,  regarding  matter  and  ma-  such  vast  variety  of  compounds,  that 
terial  phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  every  chance  of  error  is  done  away, 
our  owu  time  to  render  it  at  once  the  Measure,  the  third  condition  pro|)osed,  is 
subject  and  instrument  of  legitimate  expressed  chiefly  in  the  combining  volumes 
science ;  the  foundation  of  laws  next  to  of  gases  —  invariable  always,  whether 
mathematical  in  scope  and  exactness,  and  under  the  simplest  proportions  shown  by 
the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  to  ulterior  analysis,  or  the  multiple  measures  of  other 
research.  ,  chemical  compounds. 

This  great  achievement,  for  such  it  is,  j  Here  then  w’e  have  a  great  law,  or 
we  owe  mainly  to  Chemistry  ;  and  to  John  '  group  of  laws,  thoroughly  attested;  of 
Dalton,  the  Quaker  chemist,  more  appro-  ,  high  generality ;  and  proving,  because 
priately  than  to  any  one  besides.  Close  ;  based  upon,  that  atomic  or  molecular  con- 
approaches  had  been  made  before  to  the  stitutiou  of  matter  which  alone  could 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  as  repre-  i  attbrd  such  results.  Whatever  name  we 
sented  by  the  molecules  of  matter  in  their  |  give  to  them,  these  atomic  parts  exist  in 
combinations.  Such  anticipations  are  re-  all  bodies,  and  determine  by  their  own 
corded  in  the  case  of  every  great  dis-  nature  or  arrangement  the  properties  and 
covery.  But  Dalton  (speedily  seconded  functions  of  each.  That  they  are  minute 
indeed  by  other  great  chemists)  first  gave  i  beyond  all  human  measure  is  proved,  not 
clear  declaration  to  the  principle ;  and  |  only  by  the  chemical  relations  just  de- 
illustrated  its  applications,  mighty  in  their  i  noted,  but  also  by  those  relations  to  heat, 
universality,  with  a  simple  sagacity  be-  light,  electricity,  and  mechanical  force 
longing  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  :  which  experiment  has  demonstrated  to 
man.  The  simplicity  of  his  early  experi- 1  us. 

ments  is,  b|deed,  characteristic  also  of  the  No  hindrance  to  belief  need  exist  on 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  highest  ^  this  score.  When,  even  in  organic  or  corn- 
truths  in  science  have  been  reached.  ;  pound  material  structure,  the  microscope 
Facts  the  most  familiar  to  common  observ- I  tells  us,  by  computation,  that  tw'o  cubic 
ation,  and  thence  disregarded  by  com-  feet  of  the  TrijKili  slate  of  Billin  contain 
mon  intellects,  have  furnished  better  ina-  i  140  billions  of  fossil  infusoria — that  there 
terials  and  suggestions  for  discovery  tlian  j  are  some  millions  of  distinct  fibres  in  the 
the  most  recondite  theories.  !  crystalline  lens  of  the  cod-fish — and  that 

has  been  justly  said  by  Sir  J.  Her-  ;  a  single  fungus  (Bovista  Giganteum)  is 
schcl  that  number,  weight,  and  measure  !  composed  of  cellules  far  exceeding  this 
are  the  foundations  of  all  exact  science.  ■  number — w’e  infer  in  reason,  though  not  by 
The  atomic  doctrine  has  acquired  from  i  comprehension,  what  the  elementary  mo- 
cheraistry  these  conditions,  which  give  it  j  leculcs  must  be,  so  organized  into  living 
substance  and  certainty  as  a  physical  truth,  j  forms.  Looking  to  simple  inorganic  mat- 
When  analysis  and  synthesis,  carefully  I  ter,  or  what  we  8Up}>ose  such,  we  have  be- 
applied  to  compound  bodies,  disclosed  a  I  fore  us  a  recent  memoir  of  Faraday’s,  on 
constant  and  definite  proportion  of  the  ]  the  “  Optical  phenomena  of  thin  Gold 
combining  elements,  and  an  equivalent  or  |  Films  and  Gold  Fluids,”  where  in  one  ex- 
raultiple  ratio  of  parts  in  every  chemical  i  periment  a  ruby  tint,  equal  to  that  of  a 
change,  the  requirements  of  number  and  \  red  rose,  was  given  to  a  fluid  by  a  quanti- 
weight  and  measure  were  all  met  by  the  j  ty  of  gold  not  exceeding  yyy.VjT  part  of 
discovery.  Numbers  became  needfol  to  jits  weight.  We  quote  another  instance 
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from  this  paper,  as  well  expoumling  the 
spirit  which  j)roinpts  and  guides  these  bold 
iticursions  into  the  atomic  world.  In  seek¬ 
ing  to  procure  the  thinnest  film  of  gold,  re¬ 
taining  conthmity^  for  the  i)urj)ose  of  not¬ 
ing  its  effects  on  light  passing  through  it, 
he  obtained  by  a  chemical  action  on  gold 
leaf,  films  not  exceeding  of  an 

inch  in  thickness.  The  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  in  an  inch  of 'the  red  ray  being 
37,640,  it  follows  that  each  such  film  can 
not  occupy  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  vibration  of  light —  a  deduction  deriv¬ 
ed  in  such  way  from  the  premises  as  to 
compel  belief,  hard  though  it  be  for  the  im¬ 
agination  to  follow  it.  But  if  in  these,  and 
other  cases,  the  imagination  fails,  yet  rea¬ 
son  accepts  this  next  to  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  and  the  conception  of  polarities 
and  mutual  relations  of  atoms  so  consti¬ 
tuted,  as  the  sole  method  of  expounding 
the  phenomena  ever  present  around  us. 

I  lad  we  room  here,  we  might  fairly  dwell 
on  the  astonishing  results  already  derived 
from  this  new  method  of  chemical  inquiry, 
through  the  atomical  combinations  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  those  especially  which  bring  new 
laws  of  action  and  combination  into  view  ; 
such  as  the  doctrines  of  isornorphisni, 
atomic  substitution^  homologous  series  of 
compounds,  compound  radicals,  catalysis, 
etc.,  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  la¬ 
bors  of  Berzelius,  Mitscherlich,  Dumas, 
Liebig,  Hoffman,  and  other  chemists. 
Each  one  of  these  laws,  thus  based  on  the 
atomic  doctrine,  is  a  special  example  of 
that  spirit  of  profound  research  which  we 
are  seeking  to  denote  in  the  science  of  our 
day  ;  while  the  growth  of  organic  chemis¬ 
try,  in  seejuel  to  labors  pursued  on  this 
|)rinciple,  is  j)erhaps  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  results  thence  attained.  No  surer 
test  of  truth  in  any  law  than  its  power  of 
predicting  events  or  effects  yet  unknown. 
When,  for  instance,  we  find  in  the  different 
series  of  organic  acids,  where  every  step 
of  change  is  made  in  multiple  ratios  of 
arithmetic  exactness,  that  certain  void 
places  left  in  the  first  construction  of  the 
series  are  afterward  filled  up  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  compounds  answering  pradsely 
to  the  numerical  conditions  required,  we 
see  at  once  how  much  has  been  done  to¬ 
wards  the  deciphering  of  this  secret  scroll 
of  nature’s  innermost  workings.  Nor  is 
the  adv.ancement  limited  to  the  simple 
discovery  of  what  actually  exists.  The 
chemistry  of  our  time,  bold  in  all  its  aims, 
has  succeeded,  through  this  same  law  of 
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quantitative  proportions,  not  solely  in  fill 
ing  uj),  by  the  creation  of  new  compounds, 
the  gaps  thus  deserted,  but  even  yet  fur¬ 
ther,  in  producing,  by  the  processes  of  the 
laboratory,  numerous  substances  absolute¬ 
ly  identical  with  organic  compounds, 
hitherto  known  to  us  only  as  the  products 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  A  vast  step  we 
must  admit  it  to  be ;  yet  .subject  to  the 
remark,  that  whereas  nature  works  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  simple  or  inorganic  mate¬ 
rial  elements,  the  chemist  can  only  elabo¬ 
rate  these  “  counterfeit  presentments”  from 
the  disolution  and  changes  of  organic  com¬ 
pounds  already  in  his  hands.  The  dif¬ 
ference  here  is  greater  than  may  appear  at 
first  sight ;  but  there  is  no  reason  in  theory 
why  science  shouhl  not  eventually  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  line  and  obliterate  it. 

While  especially  demonstrated  in  chemi- 
c.al  force  and  affinities,  the  atomic  theory 
is  far  from  being  limited  in  a|>plication  to 
this  single  science.  We  have  seen  that 
the  other  great  forces  are  known  to  us  by 
their  actions  on  and  through  matter — such 
actions  and  changes,  whether  from  light, 
heat,  electricity,  or  dynamic  force,  giving 
foundation  to  the  several  physical  sciences 
w’hich  bear  these  names.  Correlated  as 
they  all  are  with  chemical  phenomena,  we 
might  expect  some  corresponding  relation 
to  that  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  from 
which  modem  chemistry  has  drawn  its 
greatest  discoveries.  And  accordingly  m'C 
find  numerous  and  striking  proofs  to  this 
effect,  furnished  by  those  wfio  are  seeking 
to  solve  experimentally  these  high  pro¬ 
blems,  and  thereby  to  establish  new  con¬ 
nections  in  the  sciences,  and  laws  common 
to  all.  We  might  take,  as  a  most  instruct¬ 
ive  example,  the  various  and  beautiful 
phenomena  of  crystalline  bodies  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  The 
crystal  itself,  whatever  the  matter  compos¬ 
ing  it,  must  be  regarded  as  a  substance,  the 
component  molecules  of  which  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  force  or  .affinity  (which  we 
may  provisionally  call  polarity)  to  assume 
certain  definite  positions,  determining  both 
the  inner  structure  and  outer  form.  The 
three  forces  just  named  all  affect  most 
curiously  this  molecular  arrangement. 
Mitscherlich  has  shown  that  while  octiiedral 
crystals  expand  equally  in  all  directions 
from  he.at,  other  crystals,  not  in  this  group, 
change  the  measure  of  their  angles  with 
every  change  of  temperature.  lie  has 
farther  shown  that  great  alterations  may 
be  effected  by  heat  in  the  internal  structure 
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of  crystals,  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  prisma- 1  conditions  of  the  elementary  molecules  of 
tic  crystals  evolving  octiiedrons  under  ex- 1  matter  ;  while  the  number  of  problems 
posureto  the  sun’s  heat,)  without  affecting  j  yet  unsolved  render  this  the  most  fertile 
iheirsolidityoralteringtheirextemalform.  and  capacious  field  for  future  labor.  The 
This  latter  tact,  now  attested  in  various  time  may  come  when  molecular  forces  or 
ways,  that  molecular  changes,  transient  or  I  affinities,  now  represented  chiefly  in  che- 
permanent,  may  occur  within  bodies  while  !  mical  actions,  may  be  reduced  to  a  coin- 
retaining  what  we  call  their  solid  state,  is  |  mon  principle  with  what  we  term  me- 
one  of  liigh  interest,  and  scarcely  enough  |  chanicnl  forces.  And  if  gravitation  be 
regarded  in  its  various  applications  to  |  ever  submitted  to  some  common  Law  W’ith 
every  part  of  physics.  The  familiarity  of  i  other  powers,  such  law  will  |irobably  be 
some  of  the  instances  disguises  what  is  j  founded  on  the  natun*  and  funotions  of 
most  curious  and  important  in  the  infer- ;  these  ultimate  particles  —  the  ow/uora 
ences  from  them.  The  simple  cxpausioii  j  dAiaipera  of  ancient  philosophy  —  the 
of  a  metallic  bar  by  heat  involves  an  ato-  |  elements  through  which  modern  science 
mic  change  through  its  every  part ;  less  i  %vorks  amidst  the  most  profound  myste- 
complex  It  may  be  than  those  changes  of  ries  of  the  natur.al  world, 
molecular  arrangement  within  crystals,  Our  limits  prohibit  any  details  .as  to 
how'ever  produced,  which  affect  the  p.as-  those  numerous  discoveries  which  illus- 
8.age  of  light  through  them  ;  but  analo-  trate  this  particular  inquiry,  or  the  more 
gous  in  the  main  fact  of  the  mobility  of  general  progress  of  those  sciences  of  ojv 
atoms,  and  their  power  of  assuming  new  tics,  heat,  and  electricity  which  so  vari- 
and  definite  position  within  a  solid  body,  ously  and  w’onderfully  interpret  the  re- 
We  know  from  recent  exijerimcnts  that  lations  of  matter  to  the  forces  acting 
an  iron  bar  is  sensibly  elong.ated  ;  and  the  through  or  iqion  it.  Some  of  these  dis- 
elasticity  of  iron  tran.siently,  of  steel  per-  coveries,  simple  and  limited  in  their  ori- 
manently,  .altered  by  magnetization.  \Ve  gin,  have  become  volumes  of  new  know- 
know  further  that  the  capacity  of  iron  to  j  ledge  in  their  progres.s.  Such  are,  for  in¬ 
conduct  heat  is  variously  modified  under  stance  the  discovery  of  Oersted,  on  which 
the  electro-magnetic  action.  We  have  depends  the  whole  science  of  electro-mag- 
the  certainty,  from  the  eftects  manifested  netism ;  the  doctrine  of  electrolysis,  as 
at  its  extremities,  th.at  every  molecule  in  ,  established  by  Farad.ay  in  strict  fulfillment 
the  wire  of  an  electric  telegraph,  w'hat-  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions  and  eipii- 
ever  its  length,  undergoes  change  at  the  valent s ;  the  still  greater  discovery  of 
moments  of  transmission  or  cessation  of  j  Faraday,  that  all  matter,  what.soever  its 
the  electric  force.  Without  stopping  to  j  nature,  solid,  fluid,  or  ga.seou.s,  is  affected 
inquire  whether  such  changes  may  or  may  j  in  a  determinate  manner  when  placed 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  tendem'y  to  what  within  the  sphere  or  lines  of  m.agnetic 
we  term  fluidity,  we  clearly  see  in  them  a  force  ;  the  contempor.aneou8  discovery  by 
proof  of  the  indiindualitt/  of  atoms  ;  and  !  the  same  philosopher  of  the  rotation  of  a 
very  strong  evidence  that  these  mole-  j  beam  of  polarized  light  under  the  influ- 
cules  of  matter,  minute  beyond  conception  ■  once  of  magnetic  force  directed  through 
though  they  be,  are  endowed  individually  j  glass  of  a  certain  texture,  followed  bv 
with  axes  of  motion  or  polarities,  deter-  j  tlio.se  larger  researches  which  establisli 
mining  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  i  relations  between  magnetic  force  and  the 
changes  they  undergo  when  submitted  to  I  intimate  structure  of  crystalline  bodies  ; 
forces  from  without.  Such  conclixsions,  j  the  whole  science  and  exquisite  art  of 
forced  upon  us  by  the  simplest  view  of  j  photography ;  and  the  beautiful  and  still 
the  subject,  are  strikingly  corroborated  j  more  recent  experiments  of  Grove  and  , 
by  the  whole  course  of  modern  inquiry  ;  Neipce,  founded  ujxxn  it,  showing  the  di- 
and  very  especiiilly  in  those  sciences  to  I  rect  action  of  light  upon  the  molecules  of 
which  the  actions  of  light,  and  of  electri-  j  matter  to  be  far  more  univer8.al,  as  well 
city  or  magnetism,  upon  matter  give  foun- 1  as  more  definite  and  lasting,  than  was  be- 
dation.  We  might  in  truth  affirm  that  j  fore  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy;  and 
the  highest  speculations  and  most  ardu- 1  the  discovery  of  allotropic  sUites  in  vari¬ 
ous  questions  and  researches  in  modern  :  ous  substances,  as  phosphorus,  oxygen, 
physics  concentrate  themselves  upon  this  !  etc.,  where  (as  in  the  earlier  instance  ol' 
point.  The  most  eminent  discoveries  of !  the  diamond  and  carbon)  a  total  change 
our  own  day  involve  those  qualities  and  |  of  physical  prospects  is  produced,  the 
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matter  so  clianged  retaining  iu  exact 
identity  of’ nature. 

Wo  name  tlicse  few  instances  out  of' 
many  equally  remarkal)le  ;  all  exjMmnding,  ’ 
in  one  form  or  otli^r,  the  great  j)rinci})le  '■ 
of  molecular  action  and  relation,  to  the 
clear  conception  of  which  modern  science  | 
owes  so  much  of  its  success.  Even  the  ; 
lioints  still  open  to  controversy — such  as  ; 
the  true  nature  of  the  distinction  between  , 
pure  magnetic  ami  diamagnetic  bodies,  . 
those  which  take  position  parallel  to  the  | 
line  of  magnetic  force,  or  transversely  to 
it — are  clearly  seen  to  depend  for  solution  | 
on  more  exact  knowletlge  of  the  modes  | 
of  molecular  aggregation,  and  their  influ-  ' 
once  on  the  forces  which  traverse  them,  i 
Again,  we  have  the  question,  before  no-  j 
ticed,  as  to  the  phenomena  of  electrical  | 
induction  through  air,  glass,  and  other  j 
media — whether  these  arc  due  to  some  | 
unknown  {diysical  causes,  or  to  molecular  , 
|K>laiities  and  motions,  far  removed  from  | 
all  cogni/.ance  of  the  senses,  but  interpret- 1 
e«l  to  our  reiison  by  the  closest  experi-  j 
mental  analogies  ?  Fara<lay  has  given  the  , 
sanction  of  his  opinion  to  this  molecular  I 
view  of  the  phenomena;  and  drove  has  i 
done  much  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  | 
important  conclusion,  I 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of 
matter  generally,  without  regard  to  the 
various  .‘uspects  under  which  it  is  known 
to  us.  For  with  all  the  refinements  of 
modern  analysis,  there  still  remain  about 
sixty  substances  underomposeily  and  which 
must  therefore  be  deemed  simple  or  ele¬ 
mentary  to  our  present  knowledge.  Of 
those  the  largest  proportion  are  what  we 
term  metallic  lx>dies,  and  most  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  recently  made  to  the  list  of  sim})le 
substiincus  belong  to  this  class  ;  u  ith  the 
further  curious  specialty  pertaining  to  se¬ 
veral  of  them,  that  while  perfectly  distinct 
from  all  others  in  physical  characters,  they 
are  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  a  few  rare 
specimens  only.  Almost  we  might  be 
tempted  to  surmise  that  they  belong  to 
the  number  of  those  materials  of  which 
aerolites  seem  to  tell  us  that  other  worlds 
are  made  ;  and  that  they  are  present  there 
much  more  largely  than  in  the  feeble  re¬ 
presentation  of  their  existence  on  our  own 
globe.  Such  suggestion,  however,  must 
be  received  simply  as  illustrating  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  modern  science  attaches  tacts 
already  attained  to  problems  yet  unre¬ 
solved  ;  concentrating  them  as  it  were 


around  common  /ociy  towards  which  they 
ever  more  closely  converge. 

The  great  problem  regarding  these 
many  modes  or  kinds  of  matter  on  our 
earth  lies  in  the  question,  whether  and  how 
they  may  bo  lessened  in  number  by  re¬ 
duction  to  certain  elements,  common  to 
several  or  all?  Whether,  in  other  words, 
bodies  simple  to  our  ju-esent  knowledge 
are  actually  compound  in  their  nature? 
Chemistry,  it  must  be  owned,  has  hitherto 
done  little  directly  towards  solving  this 
(piestion;  the  v:k>t  resources  of  analysis 
having  tended  to  multiply  elements  ujion 
us  rather  than  to  abridge  their  numWr. 
Some  approach  in  this  direction  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  made  through  the  law  of  Iso¬ 
morphism  ;  which,  in  showing  relations  of 
mutual  substitution  between  cert.ain  ele¬ 
mentary  bodies,  having  other  curious  re¬ 
semblance  of  physical  properties,  h.as  led 
ti>  their  arrangement  in  groups;  prepara¬ 
tory,  it  m.ay  be  hoped,  to  some  future  dis¬ 
covery  which  will  give  a  common  b:isis  to 
.all  the  bodies  thus  related.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  groups  is  th.at  coin- 
jnising  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 
Arsenic  and  phosjdioru.s  selenium  and 
sulphur,  are  other  ex.ample.s  ofthe.se  com¬ 
binations;  to  ail  which,  in  connection  with 
the  law  of  definite  proportion.s,  the  labors 
of  the  chemist  are  sedulously  directed  ; 
not  solely  for  instant  results,  but  with  the 
prospect  continually  before  him  of  those 
Idgher  truths,  to  which  some  one  single 
discovery  may  j)erchance  open  the  way. 
The  present  methods  of  chemical  inquiry 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  this  critical  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  .simple  bodies.  Electricity, 
equally  powerful  and  delicate  as  .an  instru¬ 
ment  of  analysis,  has  been,  and  must  ever 
be,  an  especial  aid — probably  the  most 
effective  of  all — in  the  prosecution  of  an 
object  worthy  of  all  the  lalmr  .and  genius 
th.at  can  be  given  to  its  .attainment. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are 
the  three  elements  which  furni.sh  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  crucial  problem  in  this 
part  of  science.  Embodying  themselves 
with  all  other  forms  of  matter  by  the  moat 
j  complex  affinities,  and  in  com{>ounds  of 
j  infinite  variety,  no  art  or  force  has  yet 
succeeded  in  showing  them  to  us  singly 
otherwise  than  in  the  gaseous  form.  The 
powers  of  analysis,  whether  chemical  or 
electrolytic,  utterly  fail  when  put  to  trial 
j  upon  them.  A  recent  discovery,  indeed, 
i  has  shown  us  oxygen  under  the  new  or 
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allotropic  form  of  ozone ;  but  no  analogous 
transformation  has  hitherto  been  effected 
on  the  two  kindred  elements.  Mighty 
though  the  power  and  efficiency  of  this 
one  is  in  every  part  of  the  natural  world, 
we  must  avow  a  still  deeper  interest  in 
the  scientific  fortunes  of  nitrogen,  and  a 
belief  that  it  is  fated  to  disclose  still  more 
to  future  discovery.  Its  history  down  to 
the  present  time  has  been  one  of  paradox 
throughout.  Known  as  a  simple  gas 
chiefly  by  its  negative  qualities,  and  in 
this  state  capable  of  direct  union  with  only 
one  or  two  bodies,  (as  titanium  and  boron,) 
nitrogen  shows  itself  in  combinations, 
otherwise  effected,  as  one  of  the  most 
strange  and  powerful  elements  with  which 
chemistry  has  made  us  acquainted.  We 
inhale  it  largely  with  every  breath,  seem¬ 
ingly  but  as  a  diluent  to  the  oxygen,  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  our  atmosphere.  We 
take  it  into  the  system  as  a  constituent  of 
food,  and  find  it  forming  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  the  animal  textures ; 
while  to  compounds  differing  but  in 
slight  proportion  of  their  elements,  it 
imparts  the  character  of  the  most  virulent 
jxusons.  These  incongruities,  which  might 
seem  to  render  research  more  difficult,  do 
in  truth  afford  more  ample  materials  and 
room  for  discovery.  Certain  approaches 
have  already  been  made  in  this  direction 
of  inquiry ;  and  we  should  wrong  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  modem  science 
were  we  to  doubt  its  reaching  yet  much 
nearer  towards  the  ultimate  truth. 

In  passing  thus  cursorily  over  the  sci¬ 
ences  which  deal  with  the  various  forms 
of  matter  in  our  globe,  and  the  forces  af¬ 
fecting  them,  we  have  said  nothing  of  that 
science  now  become  so  vast  in  its  objects 
and  methods,  which  takes  as  its  province 
the  outer  structure  of  the  globe  itself ; 
and  the  changes,  organic  as  well  as  mere¬ 
ly  material,  succeeding  one  another  for 
ages  on  that  surface  which  is  now  the 
dwelling  place  of  man.  Such  seeming 
omission  we  may  explain  by  reference  to 
a  previous  article  in  this  Number,  in  which 


the  present  aspect  of  geological  science, 
and  the  questions  it  involves,  have  been 
considered  at  some  length.  We  may  re¬ 
mark  further  that  Geology  has  (within  the 
last  thirty  years  raorq  especially)  under¬ 
gone  a  change  which  raises  it  far  above 
the  mere  history  of  the  location  or  dislo¬ 
cation  of  strata,  and  connects  it  insepa¬ 
rably  with  other  branches  of  science  still 
more  fruitful  of  discovery.  Fossil  Geo¬ 
logy,  the  creation  of  our  own  time,  is  allied 
in  every  part  with  the  history  and  physi¬ 
ology  of  animal  and  vegetable  life — that 
great  domain  of  knowledge  which,  though 
closely  encircled  round  by  physical  laws 
and  phenomena,  and  approached  only 
through  these,  has  still  a  secret  region 
within,  the  law  and  principle  of  life,  hith¬ 
erto  inaccessible  by  any  method  of  human 
inquiry.  It  was  our  original  design  to 
have  included  this  latter  subject  in  the 
present  article ;  as  illustrating,  not  less 
than  other  branches  of  science,  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  actual  knowledge,  and  the 
spirit  which  impels  and  animates  to  further 
research.  While  admitting  that  this  spirit 
has  sometimes  run  riot  upon  questions  the 
very  mystery  of  which  invites  and  embold¬ 
ens  speculation,  we  find  true  inductive 
science  moving  steadily  onwards,  amidst 
these  more  erratic  courses,  to  those  truths 
— the  KTfjfia  del — which  are  the  certain 
reward  of  all  legitimate  inquiry.  So  much 
however,  has  recently  been  attained  in  an¬ 
imal  and  vegetable  physiology,  that  not 
even  the  briefest  summary  could  bring  it 
within  our  present  limits ;  and  we  must 
postpone  till  some  future  occasion,  if  such 
should  occur,  our  notice  of  these  eminent 
discoveries,  and  of  the  works  which  best 
describe  and  illustrate  them.  What  we 
have  just  drawn  from  other  branches  of 
physical  science  will,  we  trust,  adequately 
fulfill  our  intention  of  showing  in  what 
spirit  such  science  has  been  recently  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  with  what  signal  success  in 
compassing  and  expounding  the  great  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  natural  world. 
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TELEGRAPH  CABLE  LAYING  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 

WITH  AN  EXCURSION  IN  ALGERIA. 


Crossing  the  ferry  from  Birkenhead  to 
Liverpool  on  a  sultry  morning  towards 
the  end  of  last  August,  just  at  the  hour 
when  mercantile  men  were  passing  from 
their  snug  retreats  on  the  Cheshire  side 
to  their  places  of  business  on  the  other, 
general  attention  was  directed  to  a  screw- 
steamship  of  considerable  burthen,  then 
lying  in  the  stream  of  the  Mersey.  She 
appeared  to  be  outward  bound,  for  her 
steam  was  getting  up,  and  the  last  but  not 
the  least  important  operation  of  hoistitig 
on  deck  an  abundant  supply  of  bleating, 
grunting,  and  cackling  live-stock,  besides 
hampers  of  all  sorts,  promising  good  cheer, 
was  going  on.  Practiced  eyes  easily  dis¬ 
cerned  that  the  queer-looking,  long,  black- 
sided  vessel,  so  heavily  laden  and  deep  in 
the  water,  was  not  one  of  those  employed 
in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  port  of  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  but  no  one  even  conjectured  what 
was  her  cargo,  or  what  her  destination. 
An  hour  afterwards  she  was  steaming 
down  the  Mersey,  with  the  writer  of  these 
pages  on  board. 

Few  indeed  among  the  enterprising  and 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  this  busy  place 
had  any  idea  that  there  was  coiled  in  the 
hold  of  the  Elba — for  that  is  the  ship’s 
name — thus  unostentatiously  leaving  their 
port,  the  first  of  a  series  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  extending  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  over  nine  hundred  nautical  miles, 
which  before  the  year’s  end  were  safely 
laid  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tlicse  lines  connect  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa  as  well  as  other  im¬ 
portant  points  ;  one  of  them,  Malta,  being 
a  step  in  advance  towards  communication 
with  India.  No  public  notices  announced 
the  preparations  for,  or  the  departure  of, 
the  expedition.  The  contracts  for  these 
great  operations,  equal  in  extent  to  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  one  third  of  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  line,  were  undertaken  by  a  single 
firm  at  their  own  risk  ;  and  they  set  about 
it  and  completed  it  like  men  ol  business. 


If  few  turned  their  attention  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Elba  with  its  important 
freight,  fewer  still  would  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  augur  well  on  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  on  which  she  was  employed, 
had  they  been  aware  that  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  were  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  those  to  which  the  then  recent 
failure  in  the  operations  of  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  Company  was  attributed,  namely, 
the  great  depth  of  water  in  which  the 
cable  had  to  be  submerged.  Perhaj)s  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  soundings 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  considerable 
portions  of  the  lines  laid  in  that  sea,  give 
the  same  results  as  those  on  part  of  the 
Atlantic  line ;  showing  a  maximum  depth 
of  1700  fathoms,  or  two  and  a  quarter 
miles.  Those  also  who  knew  that  three 
previous  attempts  to  lay  the  African  cable 
had  already  proved  abortive,  might  have 
been  still  more  incredulous  as  to  its  ac¬ 
complishment. 

At  tlie  present  moment,  when  public 
attention  is  so  much  turned  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Transatlan¬ 
tic  Telegraph  Company,  as  well  as  to 
similar  undertakings  contemplated  in  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  narra¬ 
tive  in  some  detail  of  the  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  submersion  of  the  African 
cable,  the  first  successful  enterprise  in 
deep-sea  telegraphy,  may  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting.  Its  practical  results  solved  the 
problem,  whether  submarine  cables  could 
be  laid  in  certain  great  depths  of  water, 
a  question  surrounded  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  Such  o|x;ration3  must,  indeed,  be 
always  attended  with  serious  risks ;  but 
after  the  experience  gained,  and  the  note 
of  preparation  sounded  for  many  months, 
it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  ere  these 
pages  issue  from  the  press  the  powers  of 
science  and  mechanical  skill  will  have 
proved  as  triumphant  in  the  Atlantic  as 
they  have  been  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  narrative  will  show  how  such  triumphs 
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are  aehievcii ;  nor  can  there  be  any  want 
of  incidents  in  an  expedition  of  so  novel 
a  character,  having  the  glorious  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  field,  to  add  in¬ 
terest  to  the  story. 

The  passage  to  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  route  e.astward  has  now  Itecome  so 
familiar,  that  the  narrative  might  well 
commence  with  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
coast  of  Algeria.  Often,  however,  as  it 
had  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to 
visit  the  shores  of  that  glorious  inland 
sea — glorious  in  the  physical  features  of 
its  islands  and  coasts,  as  well  as  in  the 
historical  reminiscences  with  which  it  is 
associate*! — he  had  always  .apjiroached  it 
by  Land  routes.  The  voyage  therefore, 
from  the  Mersey  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  formed  an  ad<iitional  attraction 
in  his  plan  of  joining  the  present  exiK*di- 
tion.  Though  sometimes  del.ayed  by  con¬ 
trary  w’inds,  when  the  ve.ssel  rolled  and 
pitched  heavily  from  the  great  weight 
of  the  coil  of  cable,  the  voyage  Mas 
highly  enjoyable  and  full  of  interest. 
Every  Englishm.an  must  view  M-ith  a  just 
pride  the  rock-fortress  commanding  the 
passage  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  St. 
Vincent  and  Trafalgar  might  perhaps  l»e 
objects  of  keener  interest  to  one  m-Iio  had 
watched  the  course  of  events  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  century,  than 
they  can  be  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 
Swept  through  the  Straits  by  that  equa¬ 
ble  current  M'hich,  ceaselessly  flowing, 
labitur  ct  labetur,  from  the  Atlatitic,  re¬ 
plenishes,  without  either  reflux  or  over¬ 
flow,  the  great  Mediterranean  basin, 
doubts  not  unreason.able  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  curious  observer  as  to  the 
theories  proposed  by  science  respecting 
this  strange  phenomenon.  Nor  can  the 
memorable  “  pillars,”  M'hich  he  sees  rear¬ 
ing  their  hoary  summits  on  either  shore, 
fail  of  recalling  to  the  scholar’s  mind  the 
traditions  of  early  times,  when  Phoenician 
and  Libyan  navigators,  boldly  penetrating 
these  mysterious  barriers,  carried  with 
them  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  those  arts 
of  civilization  M'hich,  step  by  step,  their 
colonies  had  introduced  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  After  a  long 
course  w'estM'ard,  the  mighty  stream  of 
human  progress,  controlled  by  other,  but 
not  less  wisely  organized,  laws  than  those 
which  direct  the  ocean  currents,  has  noM' 
become  refluent.  It  bears  back  towards 
its  source  the  matured  fruits  of  a  cultiva¬ 
tion  planted  in  the  earliest  ages  in  lands 


then  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity, 
but  noM’  yielding  a  rich  return  to  the 
countries  from  M’hich  it  sprung.  Among 
numerous  recent  proofs  of  this  reliction, 
none  could  more  forcibly  strike  a  thought¬ 
ful  mind  th.an  th.at  attbrded  by  an  enter- 

firise  such  as  the  present,  intended  to  link 
»y  a  chain  of  rapid  communications  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  chief  seats  of  the  first  coloni¬ 
zation  from  the  East,  with  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

lint  not  dM’clling  on  such  recollect  ions, 
the  interval  of  the  voyage  to  the  scene  of 
action  may  be  usefully  employe*!  in  giving 
some  account  of  the  j)roject,  filially  ac¬ 
complished,  after  repeate*!  failures,  by  the 
submersion  of  the  African  cable.  Wo 
may  conclude  M’ith  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
other  lines  of  submarine  telegraphs  in  the 
Mediterranean  already  completed,  or  still 
in  embryo,  but  bidding  fair  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

The  history  of  the  project  of  M'hich  the 
African  cable  Mas  the  fin.al  accomplish¬ 
ment  may  be  8b*)rtly  tohl.  The  finject 
Mas  to  connect  the  French  islan*l  of  Cor¬ 
sica  an*!  their  province  of  Algeria,  as  m’cII 
as  the  intermediate  island  of  Sardinia, 
with  the  continent.al  lines  of  telegraph. 
The  ])roject  was  origin.atcd  in  18.53  by  Mr. 
W.  Hrett,  and  a  company  M'.as  formed  eu 
commandite  to  carry  it  out,  compose*!  of 
French  an*!  Italian  shareholders,  and  of 
M'hich  he  M'.as  the  girant.  A  concession 
M'as  obtained  from  the  French  .and  Sar¬ 
dinian  Governments,  M’ith  a  guarantee  of 
certain  rates  of  interest  proportionably 
to  the  advantages  they  M'ould  derive  from 
the  undertaking,  provided  the  M'orks  M'ero 
completed  within  a  limited  time.  The 
line  started  from  a  point  in  the  Gulf  of 
Spezzia,  M'hcnce,  crossing  the  Tuscan  Sea 
by  a  submarine  cable  about  ninety  miles 
in  length,  it  landed  in  Corsica  at  a  point  of 
Capo-Corso,  its  northern  extremity.  The 
M'ires  M’ere  then  conducted  through  the  is¬ 
land,  partly  by  subterranean  channels,  t*) 
Bonifacio.  Thence,  submerged  in  a  cable 
crossing  the  Straits,  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  they  were  brought  to  Land  at  Capo 
Falcone,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  The  M’ires  M'ere  run  through  this 
island,  still  in  a  direction  almost  due  south 
from  the  original  starting-point,  to  C.ag- 
liari,  the  capital. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  project  hut  to  Lay  a  submarine 
cable  across  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
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island  of  Sardinia  to  the  nearest  point  of 
land  on  the  African  coast,  which  is  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ilona,  a  town  in 
the  eastern  district  of  the  French  josses- 
sions  in  Algeria.  This  was  of  course  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  undertaking, 
from  the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  line 
>>ctwtH*n  the  two  points,  it  ranging  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  1500  to  1700 
fathoms.  ]\Ir.  Hrett  contracted  for  the 
execution  of  this  work,  and  personally 
directed  the  operations,  htit  unfort tmately 
three  successive  attempts  to  Lay  the  cable 
failed. 

These  disasters  exhausted  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  finance.s,  and  occ..asioned  great  dis¬ 
may  among  the  shandiolders,  and  the  time 
limited  for  finishing  tlie  works  had  ne.arly 
expired  when,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  Mr. 
lirett,  as  that  ComiiaJiy’s  tjhant,  apjdied 
to  Messrs.  R.  S.  Ncwall  and  Co.  to  under¬ 
take  the  manufacturing  and  laying  down 
tlie  cable.  The  members  of  that  firm 
had  gained  more  experience  and  achieved 
{greater  success  in  such  works  than  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  persons 
eng.aged  in  similar  operations,  having  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  war  laid  down  between 
four  an*l  five  hundred  miles  of  submaiine 
telegraph  cable  in  the  Black  Se.a.  After, 
no  doubt,  duly  weijjhing  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  undertaking,  the  overtures 
made  by  Mr.  Brett  emletl  in  their  con¬ 
tracting  with  the  “  Mediterr.anean  Tele¬ 
graph  t%)mpany” — such  being  the  title 
assumed  by  the  Sardo-French  Company — 
to  manufacture  and  lay  the  African  cable 
at  their  own  risk  for  a  fixed  price. 

.\bout  the  same  time  they  .also  entered 
into  engagements  on  similar  terms  with 
the  “  Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph 
Company,”  established,  we  believe,  bv  a 
body  of  Austri.an  sharelioldcrs,  for  laying 
down  submarine  cables  between  Cagliari 
and  Malta,  and  Malta  and  Corfu,  wires 
extemling  over  795  nautic.al  miles,  and 
making,  with  the  African  cable,  a  total 
length  of  920  miles. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say 
a  word  about  the  depths  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  a  subject  intimately  connected 
with  these  submarine  enterprises.  In  its 
physical  aspect  this  midland  sea  m.ay  be 
considered  as  divided  into  two  great 
ba.«ins,  intersected  by  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  which,  with  the 
island  of  Sicily  at  its  base,  blocks  up  the 
chanuel  between  Europe  and  Africa  to  a 
strait  not  exceeding  eighty  miles  in 


breadth.  For  at  this  point  Cape  Bon, 
protruding  northward,  forms  the  extreini- 
^  of  that  p.art  of  the  African  coast,  the 
Tunisian  territory,  which,  changing  its 
usual  direction,  stretches  out  its  arm,  as 
it  were,  to  meet  the  advances  of  Europe 
towards  it.  Admiral  Smyth  observes  in 
his  valuable  Memoir  on  (he  Mediterranean, 
that  “  |)erhap8  its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  the  perfect  hydrographic  divi.sion  into 
two  great  basins  by  the  form  of  its  bot¬ 
tom  ;  thus  confirming  the  allotment  made 
by  geographers  from  a  study  of  the  form 
of  its  shores.”  The  Admiral  remarks  that 
“  the  barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Stnaits  [of  Gibraltar]  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  western  basin,  which 
descends  to  an  abysmal  profonndity, 
and  extends  as  far  as  the  central  part 
of  the  sea,  where  it  flows  over  another 
b.arrier,  and  again  falls  into  the  yet  nn- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  Levant  ba.sin.” 

The  greatest  depth  of  water  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  this,  the  eastcni  and 
largest  of  the  basins.  It  is  reported  that 
soundings  have  been  taken  about  90  miles 
east  of  Malta  to  the  amazing  depth  of 
15,000  feet;  .and  between  Cyprus  and 
Egypt  6000  feet  of  line  have  been  run  out 
without  re.aching  the  bottom.  These  are 
the  results  of  single  experiments  ;  but  it 
appears  from  a  regular  series  of  soundings 
lately  made  from  Egypt  to  the  Archi- 

r tel  ago,  that  between  Alexandria  and 
thodes  the  bottom  was  only  found  at  the 
depth  of  9900  feet,  and  between  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Candia  the  soundings  were  u|>- 
wards  of  10,000.  The  western  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean,  having  the  beautiful 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  nearly  in 
its  center,  has  been  the  focus  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  volcanic  action,  l>oth  submarine  and 
subterranean,  of  which  ..d5tna  and  Vesu¬ 
vius  .are  existing  witnesses.  The  course 
of  the  Phla’grean  fires  may  be  traced  from 
the  Lipari  Islands  to  the  Campagna  of 
Rome.  In  the  Island  of  Sardinia  they 
have  been  especially  active,  a  large  tract 
of  the  vast  Campidano  being  studded 
with  round-topped  hills,  the  craters  of  ex¬ 
tinct  volc.anoes,  and  the  Plutonic  forma¬ 
tions  appearing  in  many  p.arts  of  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  co.ast8.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  disrujitions  caused  in  ages 
long  remote  by  this  extensive  and  violent 
igneous  action,  to  which  probably  these 
coasts  .and  islands  owe  much  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  configuration,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far 
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as  they  have  been  plumbed,  are  any  thing 
like  so  great  in  this  western  as  in  the 
eastern  basin.  But  we  find  that  even  in 
the  Straits,  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta, 
nearly  6000  feet  of  line  have  been  run  out 
without  meeting  the  bottom  ;  and  further 
to  the  westward  no  soundings  have  been 
obtained.  Fortunately,  in  the  lines  ofj 
telegraph  cable  already  laid  in  this  basin, 
the  depths,  though  opposing  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  enterprise,  have  not  been  I 
found  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  success. ' 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  only  just  | 
within  the  compass  of  the  machinery  and  I 
the  structure  of  the  cables  at  present  I 
used  in  these  undertakings,  as  J\Ir.  W.  ' 
Siemens,  C.E.,  remarked  in  a  paper  lately  | 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  that ' 
“  upon  calculations  of  the  strain  of  the  j 
cable  in  leaving  the  vessel,  an  iron-sheath-  j 
ed  cable  can  not,  under  the  most  favora¬ 
ble  circumstances,  be  laid  in  water  more  I 
than  three  miles  in  depth.”  j 

After  passing  the  Straits  w’e  r.an  along  ! 
the  coast  of  Spixin,  enjoying  a  delightful  | 
day,  during  which  the  snow-clad  summits  j 
of  the  Sierra  N evada  were  full  in  sight ;  ! 
and  a  still  more  delicious  evening,  walk-  j 
ing  the  deck  to  a  late  hour,  till  the  planet  i 
.Jupiter  set  over  the  mountains,  and  the  | 
land-wind  wafted  fragrant  airs  from  the  , 
Andalusian  shore,  and  a  lustrous  moon  ' 
's])arkled  in  the  ripples  of  the  tranquil  sea,  ^ 
silvering  every  jutting  rock  and  cape  on  I 
that  romantic  coast.  The  vessel’s  course 
for  Bona  was  then  laid  nearer  the  African  j 
shore  than  the  usu.al  route  of  ships  bound 
to  Malta  and  the  e.astward.  As  she 
steamed  .along  this  coast,  Algiers  si>rcad 
out  its  white  glistening  terraces,  rising  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  .and  backed  by  the 
chain  of  the  Little- Atlas.  Further  e.o-st- ! 
ward  the  mount.ain-chain  appro.aches  the  ! 
shore,  to  which  its  broken  ridges  formed 
■a  bold  front.age  during  the  rest  of  our  ‘ 
course.  \V e  nejired  it  between  the  Capes  ' 
Matafou  ami  Bougaroni,  having  been  out  > 
of  sight  of  land  while  crossing  the  mouth  I 
of  the  deep  bight  in  which  the  town  of 
Bougia  stands.  It  was  a  sultry  evening  , 
after  a  d.ay  of  intense  he.at,  and  a  dense  j 
steamy  vapor,  white  as  snow,  hung  round  ■ 
the  bases  of  the  mountains.  All  this  co.a8t  | 
has  a  wild  and  desolate  asnect.  It  con-  ] 
sists  of  rugged  cliffs  washea  by  the  sea, 
.and  hills  covered  by  dwarf  scrub,  M’ith 
occa.sional  patches  of  cultivated  land  ;  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of 


Arabs,  or  rather  Ivabyles,  is  said  to  be  in 
character  with  ibis  savage  scenery. 

Bounding  the  Cape  de  Garde,  the  Bas- 
el-IIamrah  of  the  natives,  the  scene  sud¬ 
denly  changed  to  one  of  lively  interest. 
Gayly-painted  boats  engaged  in  fishing  for 
cor.al,  each  with  a  dark  Moor  in  her  stern, 
were  scudding  under  the  fresh  breeze 
which  just  curled  the  blue  water  of  the 
sheltered  b.ay,  in  the  curve  of  which  stood 
a  solitary  marabout’s  domed  cell,  the 
fisherman’s  house  of  prayer.  A  French 
8team  frig.ate,  with  two  other  war  steam¬ 
ships  under  the  Sardinian  flag,  lay  at  an¬ 
chor  waiting  the  Elba's  arrival,  the  little 
squadron  being  under  orders  from  the  re¬ 
spective  Governments  to  attend  on  and 
assist  in  the  operations.  Facing  the  har¬ 
bor  we  sec  the  old  Ar.ab  town  of  Bona 
rising  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  Casbah 
or  citadel,  which,  with  the  minaret  of  the 
principal  mosque,  crowns  the  fortified 
nights.  These  are  backed  by  the  lofty 
chain  of  Mount-Edough,  and  the  eye  rests 
with  [>le.asure  on  its  green  slojws,  when 
weary  of  gazing  on  the  arid  coast  where 
no  verdure  appears  but  jtatches  of  cactus 
defying  the  burning  heat.  On  the  shore 
are  the  tents  of  the  Medouin  salt-mer¬ 
chants,  with  their  camels  lying  on  the  sand, 
and  their  small  lean  horses  picketed  to  the 
ground.  To  the  left  spreads  a  vast  plain 
bordering  the  sea  and  extending  far  in¬ 
land  .along  the  course  of  the  Seybouse ; 
and  you  see  a  green  hillock  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  where  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
Hippo  Begins,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
Bona  M  as  built. 

Though  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
sea  or  the  mountains,  the  interior  of  this 
place,  like  most  other  southern  .and  east¬ 
ern  towns,  is  a  Labyrinth  of  dark  narrow 
streets.  The  French  h.ave  made  some 
clearings,  particularly  in  forming  the 
street  le.ading  to  the  Constantino  (Late. 
But  their  main  improvements  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  square,  the  PLaco  Bovigo, 
three  sides  of  which  consist  of  lofty 
houses,  with  bsilconios  and  arcades,  and 
shops  and  cafi-s  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
the  true  Parisian  style.  The  fourth  is 
occupied  by  an  old  mosque  with  its  len¬ 
der  minaret.  Here  we  tind^ome  antique 
pillars,  relics  |)erhaps  of  the  Basilica  of 
Peace  at  Hijipo,  or  of  the  Temple  of  Ve¬ 
nus  at  Aphrodisium,  the  Bornan  town 
on  the  site  of  which  the  modern  Bona 
is  built.  You  see  no  furniture  in  the 
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mosque  but  the  Imaum’s  wooden  pulpit  I 
facing  towards  Mecca,  and  the  mats  on  ! 
which  the  slipperless  worshijHjrs  kneel ! 
at  their  devotions.  The  French  have  i 
built  a  large  church  outside  the  town,  a  ' 
fantastic  building  in  no  regular  style  of; 
architecture,  but  pretending  to  the  Ko- 
inanesque.  Though  still  unfinished,  it  has 
already  cost  £8000.  It  is  said  that  Buna 
is  more  backward  in  civilization  than  any 
other  town  occupied  by  the  French  in  ] 
Algeria,  though  the  Government  has  laid 
out  large  sums  in  its  improvement,  the 
expenditure  from  1834  to  1850  having 
been  nearly  £140,000.  More  than  one 
half  of  this  has  been  devoted  to  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  barracks  ;  the  civil  works  con¬ 
sisting  of  sewers,  water-conduits,  a  dou- 
ane,  prison  and  tribunal  of  justice,  a  school 
and  cemetery,  squares  and  promenades. 
The  population  is  about  12,000,  of  whom 
one  third  are  French  and  the  rest  natives 
or  foreign  immigrants,  the  Maltese  form¬ 
ing  by  tiir  the  largest  class  of  the  latter. 

The  Moorish  houses,  crowded  in  nar¬ 
row  streets,  are  generally  low  buildings 
surrounding  an  interior  court,  with  a  gal¬ 
lery  above  opening  to  a  number  of  small 
chambers.  The  house  in  which  the  wri¬ 
ter  lodged  while  the  ships  were  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  had  the  Oriental  terraced  roof 
common  to  almost  all  the  houses  at  Bonn. 
One  side  of  the  court  contained  baths ;  j 
and  round  it  vines,  entwined  on  the  pil- 1 
lars  supporting  the  gallery,  ran  up  to  the  j 
flat  roof,  where  these  and  llowering  shrubs  | 
were  trained  on  bamboo  canes.  In  the  | 
corner  of  this  terrace,  and  resting  on  it,  ! 
stood  the  small  aj)artment  assigned  to  the  i 
stranger  —  the  very  counterpart  of  the  I 
“  little  chamber  on  the  w.all,”  lightly  con- ! 
structed,  and  furnished  with  “  a  bed  aTid  I 
a  table,  a  stool  and  a  candlestick,”  in  j 
which  the  prophet  Elisha  was  lodged  by  | 
the  Shunamite  woman.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  .share  these  terraces  occupy  ! 
in  scenes  of  Eastern  life,  and  may  imagine 
the  delight  of  esca[)ing  to  their  freshness 
I’rom  the  close  chambers  below,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  during  the  w’arm 
clear  nights  of  such  countries.  Delicious 
was  the  hour  spent  on  that  terrace,  at 
Bona,  when  long  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  “  stranger,”  starting  from  his  bed, 
stepped  out  on  the  solitary  platform.  All 
w’as  still  in  the  variously  peopled  town 
beneath,  till  the  muezzin  called  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  j)rayer  from  the  gallery  of  the  mina¬ 
ret  just  opposite,  w’hich,  silvered  by  the 


pale  moonlight,  raised  its  slender  spire  to 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  On  the  other 
h.and,  the  towering  bights  of  Mount- 
Edough  seemed  to  hang  over  the  sleep¬ 
ing  town  in  a  mass  of  deep  shade.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  for  the 
first  mass.  The  religious  sentiment  was 
mingled  in  the  reveries  of  the  silent  hour. 
It  found  utterance  in  the  summonses  to 
early  prayer,  however  various  their  forms ; 
but  perhaps  drew  its  deepest  inspirations 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  .starry  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  prin)eval  mountains,  on  the 
solitary  “  house-top.” 

A  slight  stir  in  the  vine-trellised  court 
below  recalled  the  thoughts  to  earthly 
things.  Looking  over  the  parapet  a  form, 
almost  as  lightly  clad  as  the  sojourner,  in 
flowing  white,  was  seen  flitting  about. 
Our  “  Shimamite  woman  ”  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  light  the  stove  of  her  baths — de¬ 
licious  idea  in  such  a  climate,  and  after 
even  a  fortnight’s  voyage,  though  buck¬ 
ets  of  sea-water  had  lent  a  very  salutary 
aid  to  the  usual  ablutions !  Then,  after 
the  customary  small  cup  of  hot  coffee,  it 
was  not  too  early  for  a  visit  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  always  an  attractive  scene  to  the 
curious  traveler.  That  of  Bona  is  held 
on  a  sort  of  boulevard  outside  the  walls. 
What  heaps  of  fruit  —  melons,  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
grapes  !  What  loads  of  vegetables,  w’ith 
earthen  vessels  containing  curdled  milk 
and  butter,  spread  out  for  sale !  And 
what  striking  groups  ;  the  country  Arabs 
in  their  white  bournouses,  or  even  sheep¬ 
skins  ;  and  the  Maltese  gardeners,  who 
seem  here  to  fill  the  same  place  as  the 
Malays  at  the  Cape  colony  and  through¬ 
out  the  Indian  seas ;  and  with  much  the 
same  character.  In  each  case  all  the 
petty  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  race.  They  are  porters  and  cool¬ 
ies  ;  they  thrive  alike  in  the  market  and 
the  shop,  being  keen,  thrifty,  and  indus¬ 
trious,  but  roguish  and  irascible. 

Let  us  mount  the  Arab  steed  provided 
by  the  kindness  of  the  British  Vice-Coun- 
sul,  and  ride  over  to  the  ruins  of  Ilippo- 
llegius,  the  worthy  Consul  being  courte¬ 
ously  our  guide.  Just  out  of  the  towTi 
we  meet  an  Arab  sheikh  dashing  on  at 
full  speed,  richly  accoutred,  and  followed 
by  a  ragged  retinue,  bare-legged,  with 
the  n.aked  too  in  the  stirrup.  Commend 
us  to  flowing  robes,  exce[>t  on  horseback ! 
The  bournouse  hangs  and  folds  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  the  toga  ;  and  a  Moor  of  rank,  iu 
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an  attitude  of  repose,  is  as  grave  and  | 
sententious  as  a  Koman  senator.  We 
ride  slowly  through  olive  grounds  and 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  affording  a  grateful 
shade  ;  for  though  the  sun  is  descending 
towards  the  west,  the  heat  is  still  great. 
The  ancient  city  of  IlipfX)  stood  on  and 
encircled  two  mainelons  rising  out  of  the 
plain,  in  full  view  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Bona.  It  was  a  considerable 
city,  the  ruins  extending  over  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  the  soil  of  Avhich 
is  said  to  be  full  of  foundations  of  houses, 
of.  tombs,  and  fragments  of  statues.  We 
ascend  the  highest  mamelon,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain,  or  the  sea — which  is  the  same 
thing  here  —  winding  through  tangled 
brakes,  among  wild  olives,  fig-trees,  and 
jujubes.  No  trace  of  the  once  opulent 
and  powerful  llippo-Regius  is  seen  above 
ground.  Underneath  lie  open  some  vast 
cisterns  of  solid  masonry,  su[)posed  to  have 
been  supplied  with  water  from  Mount- 
Edough  by  an  .aqueduct,  five  arcades  of 
which  still  exist.  But  little  known  as  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings, 
or  .as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  pnetor,  llippo- 
Regius  derives  its  celebrity  from  being 
associated  wath  the  name  of  the  great  St. 
Augustine.  Here  he  labored  as  j/riest  or 
bishop  for  forty  years.  In  the  shade  of 
the  now'  ruined  porticoes  he  applied  his 
acute  mind  to  the  solution  of  those  deep 
problems  which  involve  the  mysteries  of 
man's  nature  and  the  Divine  attributes. 
Here  he  w'rote  his  Couftssiona,  the  City 
of  God,  and  his  Book  of  Racantatioua  ; 
and,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Vand.als,  here 
he  penned  that  last  of  his  Epistles,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Pope  Ilonoratus,  which  dis¬ 
plays  a  humilitjr,  patience,  and  cour.age 
becoming  a  Christian  bishop,  and  worthy  I 
of  his  great  name.  To  use  the  W'ords  of  | 
an  eloquent  traveler,  “  The  wind  sighs 
through  those  now'  deserted  courts  from 
which  the  venerable  St.  Augustine  so  no¬ 
bly  combated  the  ruinous  march  of  Ro- 
m.an  luxury,  and  those  various  heresies 
which  then  tore  the  Christian  Church  in 
Africa.  And  was  it  not  within  those 
walls  th.at,  borne  down  by  the  evils 
y'hich  assailed  the  Empire  and  the 
Church,  he  died  ?  Vandal  shouts  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  ears,  as,  in  pursuit  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Boniface,  they  filled  the  courts  of 
Hippona  with  their  Arian  hordes.”  St. 
Augustine  died  August  28th,  429 ;  and 
the  city  being  taken  by  Genseric  in  De¬ 


cember  of  the  following  year,  most  part 
of  it  was  sacked  .and  burnt ;  but  the 
Bishop’s  house,  and  his  library  in  the  B.a- 
silica  of  Peace,  W'ere  spared.  His  remains 
were  afterwards  snatched  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Vandals  by  the  two  hundred 
orthodox  Afric.an  bishops  who  found  a 
refuge  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia.  Thence 
Liutprand,  King  of  Lombardy,  removed 
them  to  Pavia ;  and  the  relics  rested  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  its  magnificent  duomo,  till 
a  few  years  ago  the  French  Government 
restored  them  with  great  pom{)  and  cere¬ 
mony  to  Hippo.  On  the  side  of  the  ruin¬ 
ed  aqueduct,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
stands  an  altar  of  white  marble,  which 
serves  for  the  pedestal  of  a  diminutive 
.statue  of  St.  Augustine  in  his  episcopal 
robes.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
fence  of  light  iron  pales,  the  ring  being 
planted  w'ith  lilacs  and  honeysuckles.  At 
the  time  we  saw  it,  wreaths  of  immor¬ 
telles^  hanging  on  the  rail,  had  succeeded 
these  flowering  shrul/s ;  the  whole  affair 
being,  to  our  apprehension,  in  the  w’orst 
[  possible  taste. 

The  summit  of  the  highest  of  the  twin 
mamelons,  the  Bounah  hill,  commands  a 
w'ide  view  of  the  v.ast  alluvial  plain  border¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  as 
far  as  and  heyond  the  river  Mafrag,  which 
also  runs  through  it  in  a  course  parallel 
with  the  .Seyboust*.  Though  now  parched 
by  the  gre.at  heats,  its  ricli  verdure  after 
the  rains  could  be  easily  conceived.  The 
immense  ricks  of  hay  we  saw  in  riding  out 
of  Bona  proved  the  abundance  of  its  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  its  splendid  pastures  are  sjiid 
to  have  .aftbrded  to  Ahmed,  the  l)ey  of 
this  province,  the  means  of  p.aying  his  an¬ 
nual  tribute  to  Algiers,  and  of  pocketing 
100,000  francs.  Being  once  in  difficulties 
I  from  immedi.ate  want  of  money,  the  plain 
of  Bona  alone  gave  him  500,000  francs  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days.  There  are  70 
square  leagues  of  this  vast  level,  with  a 
surface  of  1 10,000  he^-tarcs  (275,000  acres,) 
most  of  it  cultivable  land  ;  a  fine  fiehl  for 
colonization,  were  it  not  that  the  climate 
is  very  unhealthy,  like  .all  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bon.a,  from  the  exhahations  of  the 
marshes  ami  l.agunes.  A  good  system  of 
drain.age  and  judicious  planting  would  be 
the  best  sanitary  remedies  ;  but  in  general 
the  French  have  no  genius  for  extensive 
agricultural  operations,  and  this  fine  coun¬ 
try,  which  in  ancient  limes  contributed 
largely  to  supply  the  granaries  of  Rome, 
is  likely  to  continue  a  desert  Even  the 
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.agricultural  colonies  planted  about  Bona  '  as  baskets,  of  tbeir  fibrous  and  fan-like 
and  on  t  he  road  to  Philipville — Penthi-  i  leaves,  carrying  them  to  the  town  for  sale, 
evre,  and  others — are  rcjtresentcd  .as  being  ;  We  visited  one  of  their  settlements; 

in  a  doleful  condition.  The  j)rcsont  pro-  it  w.as  not  an  encampment,  but  more  like 
vince  of  Constantine,  with  part  of  Tunis,  a  Kaflir  kra.al,  such  as  one  sees  at  the  other 
.as  far  as  the  river  Leptis,  near  Cyrene,  I  extremity  of  the  African  continent.  The 
formed  part  of  the  .ancient  Numidia.  The  poor  tribe  dwelling  in  the  recesses  of 
solitary  mounds  of  Hippo  overlook  the  '  Mount-Edougb  are  Kabyles ;  and  accord- 
classic  soil  of  the  kitjgdoins  of  Massinissa  '  ing  to  French  writers,  the  Kabyles  difier 
and  .Jugurtha.  We  cantered  up  the  rich  '  in  all  things  from  the  Arabs.  The  first 
v.alley  of  the  Seybouse  in  the  very  track  live  under  roofs ;  the  last  under  tents, 
along  which  the  bold  and  crafty  N umid- '  The  Ar.abs  are  a  nomad  race  ;  the  K.abyles 
i.an  led  his  fiery  M.assylian  cav.alry,  re-  i  delight  in  a  settled  life,  and  h.ave  fixed 
str.aining  their  ardor  by  a  feigned  retre.at  ;  habitations.  The  Ar.ab  detests  work,  he 
until  he  tirew  a  pro-eonsular  army,  thirst-  j  is  essentially  idle ;  he  tends  his  flocks,  but 
ing  for  the  royal  treasure  he  had  deposit- ,  tills  the  ground  only  from  necessity.  The 
cd  in  a  mountain  fortress,  into  the  defiles  Kabyles  are  great  cultivators,  growing 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Seybouse,  .and  '  lentiles,  pe.as,  beans,  onions,  and  many 
compelled  it  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  •  other  vegetables,  making  their  own  im- 
Let  us  change  the  scene.  In  another  plements,  and  even  arms,  .and  planting 
excursion  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  pest-  fruit-trees  of  various  sorts.  The  Arab 
iferous  marshes  of  the  Seybouse  ainl  the  j  shuns  the  towns,  the  Kabyles  seek  work 
Mafrag,  and  climbing  the  l)jebel-E«loiigh,  i  in  tlieni,  and  labor  as  masons  and  garden- 
iidiale  the  pure  inount.ain  l)reozes.  The  ers ;  yet  they  are  very  unsociable,  and 
road  leads  .among  the  gardens  surround-  ho.stile  to  the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  French, 
ing  the  town  with  a  liixnri.ant  growth  of  They  differ  also  in  their  ])hysical  char.ac- 
fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  sedulously  irri-  i  teristics  —  the  Kabyles  being  generally 
gated  by' that  most  industrious  class  of' fairer  than  the  Arabs — and  in  tbeir  l.an- 
colonists,  the  very  refuse  of  Spain  and  '  guage ;  for,  as  >1.  Carette  observes,  “  the 
.Malta,  who,  never  idle^  “  cultivate  the  I  Arabs  correspond  to  the  French  families 
land  by  d.ay  .and  cut  thro.ats  by  night.”  !  who  speak  the  lanrfue  (/’oc,”  and  most  of 
My  friend,  the  vice-consul,  said  that  the  |  the  colonists  come  from  Provence,  “  w'ith 
Maltese  give  him  a  gre.at  deal  of  trouble.  |  southern  imaginations  personifying  mate- 
But  tor  them  his  office  would  bo  nearly  a  |  rial  forms  ;  while  the  Kabyles  have  a 
sinecure  ;  they  are  almost  the  only  British  :  tjorthern  i)recision  of  thought  and  expres- 
Bubjects  with  whom  he  h.as  to  do,  there  sion,  confining  themselves  to  an  exact  and 
being  little  or  no  commerce  between  Eng-  critical  statement  of  facts.”  The  Kabyles 
lisli  ports  and  Bona.  So  it  is  with  the  or  Berbers  are  j»robably  descendants  of 
Ionian  (ireeks  in  the  East ;  and  it  may  be  the  aboriginal  race  which  irdi.abited  the 
trtily'  said  that  the  Fnion  .Jack  has  to  cover  whole  of  northern  Africa  before  the  Phoe- 
a  multitude  of  sins.  'I'ho  pass  over  the  nicians  colonized  the  coast.  In  a  word, 
Djebcl-Edough  is  gained  by  a  well-engi-  they  are  the  conquered,  the  Arabs  the 
neered  road,  winding  through  the  sh.aggy'  conquering  race.  The  Kabyles  of  the 
brakes  with  which  the  slopes  and  hollows  Djel)el-Kdough  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
of  the  mountain  are  overspread.  This  broken  and  impoverished  tribe.  The  set- 
stunted  vegetation  consists  of  the  cistus,  j  tlement  we  visited  consisted  of  about  a 
the  lentiscus,  and  a  score  of  other  hardy  l  dozen  huts,  constnicted  of  bamboos  wat- 
shrubs,  which,  in  spite  of  the  he.at,  carpet  '  tied  with  twigs  and  covered  with  straw, 
.also  the  verdure-clad  islands  of  the  Medi- 1  About  twenty  sm.all  cows  and  a  herd  of 
terranean  lying  nearest  the  African  co.ast.  I  goats,  guarded  by  fierce  dogs  which  re- 
Others  prevail  still  more  fitted  to  endure  |  sented  the  approjich  of  strangers,  were 
the  scorching  heat ;  such  as  the  dwarf- '  browsing  among  the  stunted  bushes,  and 
palm,  Chamipropit  /nimilis,  issuing  from  j  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground  had 
a  large  bulbous  root,  said  to  be  edible,  i  been  snatched  from  the  surrounding  wa.ste. 
and  which  the  sailors  of  our  squadron,  I  The  women  were  .at  work  in  the  huts, 
while  it  was  anchored  near  the  shore,  car-  j  neatly  making  the  brooms  already  men- 
ried  off,  mist.aking  them  for  a  aj)ecies  of  tioned ;  the  men  were  sullen.  No  milk 
onion.  The  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  was  to  be  had.  The  interior  of  the  huts 
mountain  make  a  sort  of  broom,  as  well  was  wretched  and  dirty,  without  furui^ 
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ture  of  any  kind,  or  even  mats,  and  with 
pcarcely  the  most  necessary  utensils.  A 
Kaihr  kraal  on  the  banks  of  the  Keiskam- 
ma  is  a  palace  compared  to  these  Kabyle 
huts.  We  have  often  slept  with  the  great¬ 
est  comfort  in  the  one  ;  w’e  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  sit  down  in  the  other. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  w’^est  of  Bona, 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Ca^)e  de  Garde, 
well  called  by  the  natives,  from  its  deep 
red  color,  the  Ras-el-Hamrah,  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse,  juts  out  tow’ards  the 
coast  ot  Sardinia.  A  little  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  cape  we  find  a  little  cove  with 
a  sandy  beach,  the  appointed  rendezvous 
of  the  squadron  employed  in  the  service 
of  laying  the  submarine  cable.  The  cove 
is  surrounded  by  shelving  cliffs  of  a  friable 
schistose  and  micaceous  granite.  There 
is  a  gradual  ascent  of  about  half  a  mile 
from  it  to  Fort  Genois,  the  spot  fixed  upon 
for  a  temj)orary  electro-telegraph  station 
during  the  operations.  The  fort,  a  strong 
square  building  of  solid  masonry,  the  walls 
being  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  base  of  which  is 
W'ashed  by  the  sea.  This  desolate  post, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  scrubby 
W'aste,  is  occupied  by  a  small  detachment 
of  French  infantry  under  the  command  of 
a  sous-oflicier,  who  courteously  invited  a 
rare  visitor  to  share  his  frugal  meal  of 
potage  and  haricots  ;  and  observing  that 
the  stranger’s  light  Maltese  basket  con¬ 
tained  specimens  chipped  from  the  rocks 
below',  as  well  as  tools,  a  ship’s  biscuit  and 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  obliging  French¬ 
man  added  to  the  collection  some  corals 
and  shells  gathered  on  the  shore.  The 
foundation  of  the  fort,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  attributed  to  the  Genoese.  It  is  stated 
that  having  obt.ained  a  monopoly  of  the 
coral-fishery  on  the  coast,  while  Bona  W’as 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Tunis,  they  built 
this  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries ; 
but  an  Arabic  inscription  on  the  wall  over 
the  gate  seems  to  indicate  another  and  an 
earlier  origin. 

While  the  ships  were  detained  at  anchor 
in  the  roads  off  Bona,  the  telegraph  cable 
and  machinery  became  objects  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  the  authorities,  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  with  people  of  all  classes,  flocking  on 
board  to  indulge  their  curiosity.  It  was 
whispered,  however,  that  the  oflicials 
viewed  with  no  very  favorable  feelings 
proceedings  tending  to  abridge  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  hitherto,  it  is  su})posed. 
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rather  freely  exercised  by  Algerine  func¬ 
tionaries,  and  placing  them  directly  under 
the  eye  and  at  the  beck  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  The  electric  telegraph  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  instrument  for  promoting  the  central¬ 
ization  of  authority ;  and  in  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  administration  of  aflairs 
in  Algeria,  the  Imperial  government  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  speedily  availed  itself  of  the 
facilities  attbrded  by  the  African  cable. 

The  w’ind  having  changed,  with  a 
promise  of  fair  weather,  the  squadron  r.an 
up  the  coast,  and  dropped  their  anchors  in 
the  cove  just  mentioned.  The  Elba’s  stern 
being  brought  round  to  the  land,  and  a 
kedge  and  hawser  carried  out,  she  was 
warped  in  and  moored  within  a  cable’s 
length  of  the  sandy  beach.  While  prepara¬ 
tions  w’ere  making  for  landing  the  shore- 
end  of  the  submarine  cable  and  connecting 
the  W’ires  with  Fort  Genois,  the  little  cove 
presented  a  gay  and  busy  but  thoughtful 
scene  from  the  rocks  above.  It  was  a 
calm,  bright  day,  and  only  a  light  ripple 
stirred  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  blue 
sea  across  which  our  path  lay  to  the  Sar- 
dini.an  coast.  Below'  w'ere  seen  floating  in 
the  breeze,  as  one  after  another  the  French 
and  Sardinian  frigates  took  up  their  sta¬ 
tions  outside  the  English  ship,  the  flags  of 
the  three  Christian  States  recently  allied 
in  bridling  by  force  of  arras  the  arrogant 
encroachments  of  a  semi-barbarous  Power 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  opening  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  western  nations. 
They  were  now  united  in  the  pe.aceable 
operation  of  linking  Africa  to  Europe  by 
th.at  wonderful  machinery  which  may  prove 
an  important  step  tow'ards  extending  civil¬ 
izing  influences  into  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  most  needing  them. 

But  presently  the  frigates’  eight-oared 
boats  are  seen  dashing  ofl‘,  in  neat  trim,  to 
assist  in  the  operations,  and  at  intervals 
some  of  the  party  on  shore  found  leisure 
to  bathe  under  shelter  of  the  rocks  and  in 
the  cool  cavenis  into  which  they  were 
worn.  Meanw'hile,  Maltese  laborers  were 
indolently  digging  a  channel  in  the  sand 
for  the  shore-en<l  of  the  cable,  and  fixing 
the  posts  for  the  w'ires  to  Fort  Genois. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day  they  had  loung¬ 
ed  in  the  shade,  and  towards  sunset  they 
threw  down  their  tools,  though  their  t.ask 
was  yet  unfinished.  The  Englishmen  on 
shore,  of  all  ranks,  labored  with  a  will  to 
complete  the  excavation,  and  then  some 
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of  them,  wading  into  the  sea,  vied  with ' 
c.ach  other  to  be  the  first  in  the  long  line 
which  landed  it  on  the  shore  of  Africa. 

An  hour  after  sunset  the  squatlron 
weighed  anchor  and  steamed  out  of  the 
cove,  the  engineers  commencing  the  opera- ' 
lion  of  paying  out  the  submarine  cable. 
Tlie  Elba  wa.s  towed  by  one  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  steamships,  the  other  going  ahead,  ' 
and  the  French  frigate  taking  her  station 
on  the  English  ship’s  starboard  bow.  It 
being  now  dark,  the  c.able  was  [>aid  out 
cautiously  till  the  machinery  had  got  into 
Avorking  trim,  the  speed  at  first  being  only 
three  knots  jMjr  hour.  By  midnight  we 
had  made  about  1 7  miles,  the  speed  having 
been  latterly  increased  to  four  or  five  knots 
per  hour.  At  this  time  only  21  ^  miles  of 
cable  were  run  out,  the  slack  being  much 
less  than  the  average  alloAved.  The  light 
on  Cape  de  (Jarde  was  still  seen  twinkling 
astern.  The  ships  carried  bright  lanterns 
at  their  mast-heads,  and  thus  the  squadron 
swept  on  in  the  darkness,  the  French  fri¬ 
gate,  the  Brandon,  steadily  keeiung  her 
place  on  the  Elba’s  quarter,  the  Alonzam- 
bano  towing,  .and  the  Ichneusa,  a  Sardin¬ 
ian  corvette,  flitting  about,  now  here,  now 
there,  like  a  phantom  ship,  .and  occ.asional- 
ly  throwing  up  signal  rockets.  On  board 
the  Elba  the  service  was  conducted  with 

t>erfect  order,  Mr.  K.  S.  Newall  and  Mr.  C.  j 
jiddell  directing  all  the  movement.s,  but ' 
taking  their  post  at  the  brake,  which  they  I 
seldom  quitted  for  a  moment.  M.  W er- 1 
ner  Siemens  of  Berlin,  the  first  telegraphic  ' 
engineer  in  Europe,  engaged  by  the  con-  [ 
tractors  to  superintend  the  instrumental 
operations,  was  now  on  boartl  with  a  staff  ofi 
(ierm.an  telegraphists,  employed  in  testing 
the  insulation  from  time  to  time  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  station  at  Fort 
Genois.  There  were  also  the  Chevalier 
Bonelli,  Director-Gener.al  of  the  Sardinian  j 
telegraphs,  with  M.  Delamarch,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  engineer  decore  with  the  ■ 
Legion,  commissioned  by  their  respective  | 
(irovernments  to  watch  the  operations. ; 
All  this  while  the  strain  on  the  cable  w.a8  i 
gradually  increasing,  as  it  fell  into  deeper  * 
and  still  deeper  water ;  the  cable  whirling 
its  sinuous  folds  from  the  coil  in  the  hold, 
and  tejiring  through  the  iron  rings  and 
along  the  confining  channels  on  deck  till 
it  plunged  into  the  depths  bene-ath  with  an 
unceasing  roar  which  may  well  be  compar¬ 
ed  to  that  of  a  cataract  rushing  over  its 
rocky  bottom. 

At  two  A.M.  the  soundings  had  reached 


1500  fathoms,  .and  the  ship  was  going 
steatlily  at  four  knots  an  hour,  with  a  loss 
on  the  cable  by  slack  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent  more  than  the  distance  run. 
At  day-break  Galita  Island  was  in  sight 
about  thirty-five  miles  S.  E.  of  our  course, 
the  African  mountains  being  still  visible. 
The  sunrise  w.as  exquisitely  beautiful,  the 
sea  perfectly  calm,  and  all  jiroinised  well, 
except  that  apprehensions  began  to  be  en- 
tert.ained  that  in  the  depths  of  Avaters  still 
to  be  crossed,  the  maximum  being  1750 
fathoms  or  2]-  mile.s,  the  loss  on  the  cable 
Avould  be  so  great  that  it  might  not  hold 
out.  The  strain  on  it  Av.as  therefore  in¬ 
creased  to  four  tons  per  mile,  and  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  kept  to  fiv’e  knots  per  hour, 
Avhile  a  deluge  of  Avater  raised  by  the 
“  donkey  engine  ”  to  cool  the  regulating- 
Avheel,  drenched  those  Avho  were  stationed 
at  the  brake  like  a  constant  shower-bjith. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  the  attending  ships 
closed  in,  and  their  evolutions  during  the 
d.ay,  sometimes  nearing  the  Elba,  at  others 
starting  off  towards  vessels  crossing  her 
1  track,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  protecting 
I  convoy,  were  full  of  interest. 

About  noon  one  of  those  .accidents  oc¬ 
curred,  inevitable  probably  in  such  opera¬ 
tions,  .and  the  fatal  consequences  of  AA’hich 
can  only  be  averted  by  Avell-directed  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  .absurd  to  t.alk  of  automatic 
machinery  :  the  less  cumbrous  and  compli¬ 
cated  it  is  the  better,  and  the  simplest  has 
been  found  equal  to  meet  all  exigencies  in 
practiced  hands.  Very  much  deiKuids 
upon  nice  and  Aiary  m.anipukation  of  the 
brake.  Length  and  VA’eight  are  surely  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  question  not  too  difii- 
cult  to  be  solved  by  mechanical  skill.  A 
submarine  cable  plays  unaccount.ablo 
freaks  in  running  out,  according  to  the 
weather  and  other  circumstances,  .and  its 
giant  strength  requires  to  be  carefully 
handled.  By  one  of  these  strange  whims, 
just  when  all  w.as  going  smoothly,  the 
African  c.able,  suddenly  whipping  out  of 
the  bights,  damaged  the  machinery  in  the 
hold.  The  cable  fouled  but  did  not  kink, 
and  whirling  at  random,  carried  away  the 
upper  tier  of  rings,  went  flying  through 
the  hatchway,  tore  every  thing  away,  so 
that  there  was  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
fragments  of  iron  and  timber  scattered  in 
j  all  directions,  not  without  some  marvelous 
I  escapes.  The  men  in  the  hold,  inured  to 
I  the  risks  of  cable-laying  by  former  prac- 
I  tice  in  the  Black  Sea,  kept  clear  of  the 
1  wreck,  but  stood  firmly  to  their  posts.' 
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At  the  lever-brake  all  was  jammed  hard  | 
down  in  an  instant :  jmttiupf,  it  appeared  ; 
by  the  indicator,  at  least  seven  and  a  half  i 
tons’  strain  on  the  cable,  which  stood  this  , 
immense  strain  without  breakinj?,  as  many  i 
on  board  thought  inevitable.  It  8t(*pped  : 
tlie  run  of  the  cable,  though  with  very  | 
considerable  loss,  the  depth  of  water  be- 1 
ing  so  great.  The  cable  was,  however,  i 
saved  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  all  being  ' 
made  right,  there  wa.s  a  fresh  start.  Ex- ! 
jterience  had  been  gained  which  served 
gf>od  purpose.  At  the  time  the  accident ' 
occurred  the  ship’s  speed  was  five  ami  a  | 
half  to  six  knots,  while  the  cable,  with  even  ' 
five  tons’  strain  on  it,  ran  out  at  eight ;  i 
so  great  was  the  depth  of  water.  At  this 
rate  it  w'ould  never  have  reached  the  land  ;  ■ 
but  now  weight  alter  weight  was  boldly  , 
added  till  the  strain  was  increased  to  six  i 
or  six  and  a  half  tons  per  mile,  the  ship  I 
being  kept  to  her  former  speed  ;  and  thus  I 
the  waste  of  the  back-slip  was  efiectually  i 
prevented  tor  the  future.  | 

An  hour  or  two  after  noon,  the  land  of ; 
Sardinia  w.as  sighted  about  fifty  miles  I 
ahead,  all  going  right.  Thus  the  scpiad- 1 
ron  carried  on  till  sunset,  when  it  was  i 
within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  coast  of  j 
Sardinia,  the  course  being  steered  for  Cape  | 
Teulada,  the  southernmost  ])oint  of  the 
island,  .about  seven  leagues  eastward  of 
(\ape  Spaitivento.  Here  the  Elba  lay  to 
il)r  the  night,  a  kedge  being  carried  otjt  i 
and  dropj>ed  in  eighty  fathoms  of  water,  j 
by  which  and  the  cable  she  held  on.  The  ' 
frigate  towing  ca.st  oft'  the  hawsers,  and  j 
the  other  ships  closing  in,  the  squadron  ; 
came  to  anchor.  It  was  a  charming  even- 1 
ing,  the  sun  setting  in  a  flood  of  glory,  re- 1 
fleeted  as  in  a  mirror  on  the  placid  surface  i 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  bringing  out  in  | 
strong  relief  the  bold  promontories  and  i 
rocky  islets  of  the  Sardinian  coast.  After  i 
a  while  lights  gleamed  cheerfully  from  the  i 
cabin-windows  of  the  squadron  groujKjd  i 
around,  and  soon  all  was  still  as  tlie  8lee|>-  j 
ing  waters,  and  every  one  sought  the  rest  i 
that  w.as  needed. 

Next  morning,  the  bearings  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  having  been  carefully  taken,  and  a 
piece  of  the  Malta  cable,  with  another 
smaller  coil,  being  spliced  on,  as  the  Afri¬ 
can  cable  was  now  expended,  the  paying 
out  again  commenced ;  Cape  Teuladii,  for  j 
which  the  course  was  laid,  being,  as  already  | 
mentioned,  fronj  eleven  to  twelve  miles  j 
distant.  All  went  right,  and  ten  miles  of 
cable  were  run  out  without  any  loss.  And  j 


now,  .as  the  vessel  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  land,  some  on  board  not  engaged  in 
the  operations,  intense  as  was  the  interest 
with  which  they  were  watched,  turned 
from  counting  the  r.apidly  decreasing  coils 
to  mark  the  outlines  of  shores  with  the 
main  features  of  which  they  were  already 
familiar.  On  cither  hand  projected  the 
bold  and  lofty  promontories  of  Teulada 
and  Spartivento,  commanding  the  en¬ 
trances  of  the  noble  Gulfs  of  Palmas  on 
the  one  side,  and  Cagliari  t»n  the  other,  the 
coast  between  them  being  formed  by  long 
lines  of  j)recipitous  clifts.  Far  away  to  the 
northw’urd,  the  faint  outline  of  the  central 
chain  of  Sardinian  mountains  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  eye  in  at*rial  tints ;  while  to  the 
eastward,  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 
San  Autiocho,  with  some  rocky  islets, 
rose  apparently  right  out  of  the  sea  to 
great  elevations.  The  whole  of  this  coast 
of  a  fertile  island,  rich  in  varioiis  natural 
products,  but  whose  resources  .are  undevel¬ 
oped,  h.as  a  barren  and  desolate  .aspect. 
Not  a  fisherra.an’8  skiff  was  seen  skirting 
the  shore  ;  not  a  sail  on  the  Mediterranean 
plowing  the  way  to  the  entrances  of  two 
of  the  finest  harbors  it  offers  in  all  its  vast 
outline. 

The  smaller  coil  of  cable  w’.as  now  run¬ 
ning  out,  being  handle<l  with  great  care — 
the  more  as  the  preceding  night’s  calm  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  stift’ breeze  from  the 
south-east,  an«l  the  sea  h:id  become  rough. 
But  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  when  with¬ 
in  a  mile  and  three  <piartcrs  of  the  sliore, 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  Inaving  canted  the 
Elba’s  stern  round,  the  cable  broke.  This 
happening  in  'only  forty  fathoms  water, 
with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  so  near  the  shore, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  picking  up 
the  cable’s  end,  .and  connecting  it  with  a 
short  length  reaching  to  the  land.  But 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  was  thought  .advisable  to 
defer  the  operation  till  a  fresh  piece  of 
cable  was  procured  from  England.  Tele¬ 
graphic  communication  l>etwecn  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Phirope  .and  Algeria  was  there¬ 
fore  deferred  for  a  few'  weeks,  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  which  its  hvst  link  was  supplied. 
The  bearings  of  the  iwtsition  were  accu¬ 
rately  taken  when  the  cable  )).arted,  so 
that  it  was  gr.appled  at  the  first  haul  on  the 
operations  being  resumed  ;  but  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  had  been 
surmounted  when  the  cable  was  laid  in  the 
depths  of  the  Mediterrane.an. 

After  completing  the  African  line,  the 
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cables  between  Cagliari  and  Malta,  and 
from  Malta  to  Corfu,  were  immediately  ^ 
laid  ;  the  whole  o|>erationa  being  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  end  of  December  M'ith 
entire  success,  though  there  w:i8  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  Malta  channel  while  the  last 
cable  was  paid  out.  Much  very  deej)  w'ater 
was  passed  on  the  Malta  and  Corfu  line, 
the  depth  between  Cape  Passaro,  the 
south-eastern  point  of  Sicily  and  Corfu, 
varying  from  500  to  1400  fathoms.  In  one 
place  the  line  a]»proached  soundings  of 
1 800,  and  they  w'cre  seldom  less  than  600, 
fathoms.  In  the  lino  from  Cagliari  to 
Malta,  and  from  th.at  island  to  Cape  Pas- 
saro,  the  w’ater  is  much  shoaler,  the  greater 
part  of  the  line  being  laid  in  less  than  000 
fathoms.  For  a  short  length  the  depth 
reached  1000  fathoms.  It  appears  from 
the  soundings  made  during  these  opera¬ 
tions,  that  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  in  the  lines  traversed,  is  com- 
»osed  of  fine  sand,  such  samples  being 
)rought  up  from  the  gre.atest  depths ; 
an  important  fact  as  regards  the  duration 
of  the  cables,  since,  when  once  laid  in  stich 
bottoms,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
can  injure  them.  In  the  .shoal  water, 
where  the  bottom  was  found  in  general  to 
be  sand  and  shells,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  picking  up  the  cables,  and  re- 
jtairing  any  damage  they  may  receive. 
The  direct  length  oft  he  Cagliari  and  Malta 
line  is  375  nautical  miles  ;  that  of  the  Malta 
and  Corfu,  420 ;  the  avcr.age  waste  having 
not  exceeded  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
per  cent.  The  ship’s  speed  averaged  about 
tive  knots  per  hour. 

The  objects  for  which  the  united  sqtiad- 
ron  a.ssembled  on  the  coast  of  Algeria  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  far  accomplished,  it  parted  off 
(.’ape  Teul.ada,  the  writer  being  courteous¬ 
ly  afforded  a  passage  on  board  the  Sardi¬ 
nian  frigate  to  Cagliari,  and  afterwards  to 
(ienoa.  He  found  on  board  (iencral  Al¬ 
berto  della  Marmora,  whose  Topograj)hi- 
cal  Survey  .and  other  works  on  Sardinia 
are  well  known.  The  (teneral  has  long 
devoted  himself  with  indefatig.able  zeal, 
not  only  to  the  physical  descrij>tion,  but 
to  the  promotion  of  the  social  and  mate¬ 
rial  interests,  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
this  led  him,  though  in  advanced  years 
and  feeble  health,  to  undertake  the  voy¬ 
age  for  the  j)urpose  of  witnessing  an 
operation  to  the  combination  of  which, 
with  other  projects,  he  attached  considera¬ 
ble  importance. 

Cagliari,  a  tine  city  occupying  a  com¬ 


manding  position,  has  acquired  some 
notoriety  from  its  having  been  for  a  time 
the  first  telegraph  station  reached  from 
India.  During  the  writer's  stay  there,  he 
was  standing  in  the  b.alcony  of  our  excel¬ 
lent  Consnl-Cieneral’s  house  late  one  even¬ 
ing,  w’hen  the  lights  of  a  steamboat  from 
Malta  were  seen  in  the  gulf,  and  he  wit- 
nes.sed  the  anxiety  with  which  an  import- 
.ant  telegram,  in  the  very  crisis  of  Indian 
afi'airs,  was  transmitted  to  London.  Since 
the  line  h.as  been  extended  to  ^Lalta,  the 
,  station  at  Cagliari  has  lost  its  importance 
!  as  regards  Indian  news.  But  (general 
1  <lella  Marmora  prognosticates  that,  from 
I  its  central  position  in  the  great  highway 
!  to  the  east,  from  its  noble  harbor,  and  the 
i  abundant  resources  of  the  fertile  i.sland  of 
!  which  it  is  the  ca|>ital  and  principal  sea¬ 
port,  Cagliari  will  not  only  rival  the  bar- 
j  ren  rock  of  Malta  as  a  place  tor  telegraphic 
,  communications  to  ports  in  northern  and 
!  western  oceans,  but  will  draw  to  itself  a 
;  share  of  the  comtnercial  enterprise  which 
is  now  enlarging  its  bounds  ;  especially  as 
!  an  entreat  for  the  corn-trade  of  the 
,  Black  Sea. 

!  It  having  been  now  shown  how  far  and 
I  to  what  jK>ints  the  electric  wires  have 
I  been  successfully  laid  in  the  W’cstern 
1  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  let  us  in  con- 
I  elusion  just  glance  at  their  prob.able  ex¬ 
tension  eastward  by  subm.arine  cables. 

I  The  natural  point  from  which  further 
progre.ss  should  be  made  towards  tek;- 
i  graphic  coiuinunication  with  India,  Avould 
1  seem  to  be  Malta.  But  though  the  im- 
I  portance  of  having  the  line  as  far  as  pos- 
1  sible  under  the  control  of  Briti.sh  authori- 
I  ties  is  unquestionable,  and  we  should  even 
'  like  to  see  Gibraltar  made  the  first  Me- 
.  <literranean  station,  the  plan  of  continuing 
1  the  presetit  line  from  Malta  to  Alexandria 
;  by  .‘i  submarine  cable  does  not  appear  to 
;  have  received  much  favor.  Whether  the 
;  depth  of  water  in  th.at  part  of  the  east¬ 
ern  b.asin  of  the  Mediterranean  be  an 
^  obstacle  to  the  undertaking,  we  have  not 
,  before  us  at  jwe.sent  sufficient  data  to 
determine  ;  it  can  h.ardly  be  insurmount¬ 
able.  But  the  project  nio.st  likely  to  be 
'  immedi.ately  accomplished,  consists  of  a 
'  submarine  cable  from  Ilagusa  to  Alexan- 
i  dria,  in  connection  with  the  A»istrian  con¬ 
tinental  lines.  Though  open  to  objections 
on  political  grounds,  it  is  a  very  feasible 
j  plan,  and  the  preliminary  measures  for 
:  carrying  it  out  are  said  to  be  complete. 

I  Fassitig  over  other  projects  afioat  for 
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Mediterranean  lines  of  submarine  tele¬ 
graphs,  we  will  only  remark,  that  since 
Captain  Pullen’s  recent  report  on  the 
soundings  in  the  Red  Sea,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  who  suc- 
cesstully  laid  submarine  cables  in  the 
great  depths  of  the  Mediterranean,  will 
easily  accomplish  the  operation  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  continue  the  line  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  as  to  perfect  telegraph 
communication  wdth  India.  Xor,  from 
private  information  on  which  we  can  rely, 
have  we  much  apprehension  of  failure  in 
the  speedy  establishment  and  subsequent 
maintenance  of  the  overland  line  of  tele¬ 
graph  wires  from  Constantinople,  by 
Bagdad  and  Bussorah,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  undertaken  by  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
double  line  of  telegraphs  to  India  bids 
fair  of  being  attained,  and  that  speedily  ; 
it  being  calculated  that  all  the  operations 
connected  with  both  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Indian  lines  can  be  completed 


in  the  course  of  two  years.  Should  the 
Transatlantic  line  be  safely  laid,  as,  after 
the  experience  gained  by  successes  as 
well  as  by  failures,  may  be  fairly  expected, 
there  will  then  be  direct  telegraphic 
communication  between  Calcutta  and 
I  New-York,  more  than  one  third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  being  encircled 
by  a  magic  ring,  the  medium  of  conveying 
winged  words  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought  and  the  lightning’s  flash.  Addi¬ 
tional  Transatliintic  and  other  lines  must 
necessarily  be  struck  out  in  the  course  of 
things ;  and  with  the  experience  now 
gained  of  the  practicability  of  laying 
submarine  conductors  of  the  electric 
current,  and  with  the  growing  demands 
for  rapid  international  communication, 
it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  any  limits  to  its 
extension,  until  there  he  no  speech  nor 
language  \rhere  its  voiee  is  not  heard ; 
their  “  lines  ”  being  gone  out  into  all  lands, 
and  their  words  unto  tlee  end  of  the  world. 


From  the  Weitmintter  Roriew. 
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(COXCLL'DEO  FROM  LAST  KUMBER,  PAOE  87.) 


[Saturn’s  Rings— Densities  of  Sun  and  Planets — ^The  Earth  once  liquid — An  exploded  Planet — Tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  Sun  and  Planets — Hurricanes  in  the  Sun.] 


The  most  significant  fact  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  presented  by  the  rings  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  As  Laplace  remarks,  they  are,  as 
it  were,  still  extant  witnesses  of  the  gene¬ 
tic  process  he  propounded.  Here  we 
have,  continuing  permanently,  forms  of 
matter  like  those  through  which  each  | 
planet  and  satellite  once  passed ;  and  ! 
their  movements  are  just  what,  in  con- 1 
formity  with  the  hypothesis,  they  should  ! 
be.  La  duree  de  la  rotation  d’une  pla- 1 
nete  doit  done  otre,  d’apres  cette  hypo- 
tb^se,  plus  petite  que  la  duree  de  la  revo- 1 
lution  du  corps  le  plus  voisin  qui  circule 
autour  d’elle,”  says  Laplace.  And  he 
then  points  out  that  the  time  of  Saturn’s 


rotations  is  to  that  of  his  rings  as  427  to 
438 — an  amount  of  difference  such  as  was 
to  be  expected.  But  besides  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  rings,  and  their  movement 
in  the  required  manner,  there  is  a  highly 
suggestive  circumstance  which  Laplace 
has  not  remarked— namely,  the  place  of 
their  occurrence.  If  the  solar  system  was 
produced  after  the  manner  popularly  su])- 
posed,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
rings  of  Saturn  should  not  have  encircled 
him  at  a  comparatively  great  distance. 
Or,  instead  of  being  given  to  Saturn,  who 
in  their  absence  would  still  have  had  eight 
satellites,  such  rings  might  have  been  giv¬ 
en  to  Mars,  by  way  of  compensation  for  a 
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moon.  Or  they  might  have  been  given 
to  Uranus,  who,  for  purposes  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  has  far  greater  need  of  them.  On 
the  common  hypothesis,  we  repeat,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  existence 
in  the  place  where  we  find  them.  But  on 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  so  far  from  offering  a  difficulty,  of¬ 
fers  another  confirmation.  These  rings 
are  found  where  alone  they  could  have 
been  produced — close  to  the  body  of  a 
planet  who.se  centrifugal  force  bears  a 
great  proportion  to  his  gravitative  force. 
That  permanent  rings  should  exist  at  any 
great  distance  from  a  planet’s  body,  is,  on 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  m.anirestly  impos¬ 
sible.  Bings  detached  early  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  concentration,  and  therefore  con¬ 
sisting  of  gaseous  matter  having  extreme¬ 
ly  little  power  of  cohesion,  can  have  no 
ability  to  resist  the  disrupting  forces  due 
to  imperfect  homogeneity,  and  must, 
therefore  collapse  into  siitellites.  A 
liquid  ring  is  the  only  one  admitting  of 
permanence.  But  a  liquid  ring  can  be 
produced  only  when  the  aggregation  is 
approaching  its  extreme — only  when  gase¬ 
ous  matter  is  pa.ssing  into  liquid,  and  the 
m.ass  Ls  about  to  assume  the  planetary 
form.  And  even  then  it  can  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  save  under  special  conditions. 
Gaining  a  rapidity  increasing  preponder¬ 
ance,  as  the  gravitative  force  does  during 
the  closing  stages  of  concentration,  the 
centrifugal  force  can  not  in  ordinary 
cases  cause  the  detatchment  of  rings 
when  the  mass  has  become  very  dense. 
Only  where  the  centrifugal  force  h.os  all 
along  been  very  great,  and  remains  pow- 
ei  I'lil  to  the  last,  as  in  Saturn,  can  liquid 
rings  be  formed. 

Thus  the  nebular  hypothesis  shows  us 
why  such  appendages  surround  Saturn, 
but  exist  no  where  else.  And  then,  to 
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crown  .all,  let  us  not  forget  the  fact,  dis¬ 
covered  within  these  few  years,  that  Sa¬ 
turn  ]>ossesses  a  nebulous  ring,  through 
which  his  body  is  seen  as  throiigh  a  thick 
vail.  In  a  position  where  alone  such  a 
thing  seems  preservable  —  suspended,  as 
it  were,  between  the  denser  rings  and  the 
planet — there  still  continues  one  of  these 
.annual  masses  of  diffused  matter  from 
which  satellites  and  planets  are  believed 
to  have  originated. 

We  find,  then,  that  besides  those  most 
conspicuous  peculiarities  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  which  first  suggested  the  theory  of 
its  evolution,  there  are  many  minor  ones 
cle.arly  pointing  in  the  s.ame  direction. 
Were  there  no  other  evidence,  these  me¬ 
chanical  arrangements  would,  considered 
in  their  totality,  go  far  to  establish  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  From  the  mechani¬ 
cal  arrangements  of  the  solar  system, 
turn  we  now  to  its  physical  characters  ; 
and,  first,  let  us  consider  the  inferences 
deducible  from  relative  specific  gravities. 

The  fact  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
denser  planets  are  the  nearer  to  the  Sun, 
has  been  by  some  considered  as  .adding 
another  to  the  m.any  indications  of  nebular 
origin.  Legitimately  assuming  that  the 
outermost  parts  of  a  rotating  nebulous 
spheroid,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  concen¬ 
tration,  will  be  companatively  rare ;  and 
that  the  incre.asing  density  which  the 
whole  m.ass  acquires  as  it  contracts,  must 
hold  of  the  outermost  parts  as  w’ell  as  the 
rest ;  it  is  argued  that  the  rings  success¬ 
ively  detached  will  be  more  and  more 
dense,  and  will  form  planets  of  higher  and 
higher  specific  gravities.  That  this  may 
be,  and  perhaps  is,  one  element  in  the  ex¬ 
planation,  we  admit ;  but,  taken  alone,  it 
IS  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts. 
Using  the  Earth  as  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  relative  densities  run  thus  : 


Neptune.  Uranus.  Saturn.  Jupiter.  Mars.  Earth.  Venus.  Mercury.  Sun. 
014  0  24  014  0-24  0-tf6  1-00  0  92  1  12  024 


Two  seemingly  insurmountsible  ol^ec- 
tions  arc  presented  by  this  series.  The 
first  is,  that  the  progression  is  but  a  brok¬ 
en  one.  Neptune  is  as  dense  a.s  Saturn, 
which,  by  the  hypothesis,  it  ought  not  to 
be.  Uranus  is  as  dense  as  Jupiter,  which  | 
it  ought  not  to  be.  Uranus  is  denser  than  ! 
Saturn,  and  the  Earth  is  denser  than  Ve- , 
nus — facts  which  not  only  give  no  conn- ; 
tenance  to,  but  directly  contradict,  the  | 
alleged  explanation.  The  second  objec- 1 
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tion,  still  more  manifestly  fatal,  is  the  low 
specific  gravity  of  the  Sun.  If,  when  the 
matter  of  the  Sun  filled  the  orbit  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  its  state  of  .aggregation  was  such 
that  the  detached  ring  formed  a  planet 
having  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of 
iron  ;  then  the  Sun  itself,  now  that  it  has 
concentrated,  should  have  a  specific  gravi¬ 
ty  much  greater  th.an  that  of  iron  ;  where- 
.as  its  specific  gravity  is  not  much  above 
that  of  water.  Instead  of  being  far  denser 
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than  the  nearest  planet,  it  is  not  one 
fourth  as  dense.  And  a  parallel  relation 
holds  between  Jupiter  and  his  smallest 
satellite.  , 

While  these  anomalies  render  untenable 
the  position  that  the  relative  specific  gra¬ 
vities  of  the  planets  are  direct  indications 
of  nebular  condensation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  negative  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  the  facts  admit  of 
an  interpretation  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  Laplace ;  nay,  more — 
that  this  hypothesis  gives  us  a  key  to  the 
irregularities. 

Tliere  are  three  conceivable  causes  of 
unlike  specific  gravities  in  the  members  of 
our  solar  system:  1.  Difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  matter  or  matters  comjios- 
ing  them.  2.  Difference  in  the  quantities 
of  matter;  for,  other  things  equal,  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  atoms  will  make  a 
large  mass  denser  than  a  small  one.  3. 
Difference  in  their  structures,  as  being 
either  solid  or  liquid  throughout,  or  as 
hatfing  central  cavities  filled  with  elastic 
aeriform  fluid.  Of  these  three  conceiv¬ 
able  c.au8es,  that  commonly  assigned  is 
the  first,  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
second.  The  extremely  low  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  Saturn,  which  but  little  exceeds 
that  of  cork  —  and,  on  this  hypothesis, 
must  at  his  surface  be  considerably  less 
than  that  of  cork — is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  intrinsic  lightness  of  his  sub¬ 
stance.  That  the  Sun  weighs  not  much 
more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  is  taken 
as  evidence  that  the  matter  he  consists  of 
is  but  little  heavier  than  water  ;  although, 
considering  his  enormous  gravitative force, 
which  at  hU  surface  is  twenty-eight  times 
the  gravitative  force  at  the  surface  of  the 
Earth,  and  considering  his  enormous  mass, 
which  is  390,000  timi‘8  that  of  the  Earth, 
the  matter  he  is  made  of  can  have  no  an¬ 
alogy  to  the  fluids  or  solids  we  know. 
However,  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the 
current  hypothesis  is,  that  the  Sun  and 
planets,  inclusive  of  the  Earth,  are  ma.sses 
either  solid  or  liquid,  or  having  solid 
crusts  with  liquid  nuclei :  their  unlike 
specific  gravities  resulting  from  unlike- 
nes-ses  of  substance.  And  indeed,  at  first 
sight,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  ten¬ 
able  supposition ;  seeing  that,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  some  immense  resisting  force, 
gravitation  must  obliterate  any  internal 
cavity  by  collapsing  the  surrounding  fluid 
or  solid  matter. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  Earth,  in  com¬ 


mon  with  other  members  of  the  solar  sj^s- 
tem,  consists  of  a  solid  shell  whose  cavity 
is  entirely  filled  with  molten  matter,  is  not 
an  established  fact ;  it  is  nothing  but  a 
supposition.  We  must  not  let  its  fami¬ 
liarity  and  apparent  feasibility  delude  us 
into  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  it.  If  we 
find  an  alternative  supposition  which,  phy¬ 
sically  considered,  is  equally  possible,  and 
which  is  also  the  one  indicated  by  the  ne¬ 
bular  hj'pothesis,  we  are  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  And  if  it  not  only  avoids  the 
difficulties  above  pointed  out,  but  many 
others  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  while  it 
explains  anomalies  otherwdse  unaccount¬ 
able,  we  must  give  it  the  preference. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  what  the 
nebular  hypothesis  indicates  respecting 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Sun  and 
planets,  we  may  state  that  our  reason¬ 
ings,  though  of  a  kind  not  admitting  of 
direct  verification,  are  nothing  more  than 
deductions  from  the  established  principles 
of  physics.  We  have  submitted  them  to 
an  authority  than  whom  we  believe  none 
is  higher ;  and  while  not  prepared  fully 
to  commit  himself  to  them,  he  yet  secs 
nothing  to  object. 

Starting,  then,  with  a  rotating  spheriod 
of  aerifonn  matter,  in  the  latter  stages  of 
its  concentration,  but  before  it  has  begun 
to  take  a  liquid  or  solid  form,  let  us  in- 
qire  what  must  be  the  actions  going  on  in 
it.  Mutu.al  gravitation  continually  aggre¬ 
gates  its  atoms  into  a  smaller  and  denser 
mass  ;  and  the  aggregating  force  goes  on 
increa.sing,  as  the  common  center  of  gra¬ 
vity  is  approached.  An  obstacle  to  con¬ 
centration,  however,  exists  in  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force,  which,  at  this  stage,  bears  a 
far  higher  ratio  to  gravity  than  afterwards, 
and  in  a  gaseous  spheroid  must  produce 
a  very  oblate  form.  At  the  same  lime, 
the  approximation  of  the  atoms  is  resisted 
by  a  force  wdiich,  in  being  overcome,  is 
evolved  as  heat.  This  heat  must  be  great¬ 
est  where  the  atoms  are  subject  to  the 
highest  pressure — namely,  about  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts.  And  as  fast  as  it  escapes  into 
space,  further  approximation  and  further 
generation  of  heat  must  take  place.  But 
in  a  gaseous  spheroid,  whose  internal  parts 
are  hotter  than  its  external  ones,  there 
must  be  some  circulation  taking  place. 
The  currents  must  set  from  the  hottest 
region  to  the  coolest  by  some  particular 
route  ;  and  from  the  coolest  to  the  hottest 
by  some  other  route.  In  a  very  oblate 
spheroid,  the  coolest  region  must  be  that 
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about  the  equator ;  the  surface  there ' 
bearing  so  large  a  ratio  to  the  mass. 
Hence  there  will  be  currents  from  the 
center  to  the  equator,  and  others  from 
the  equator  to  the  center.  \Vh.at  will  be  : 
the  special  courses  of  these  currents  ?  : 
From  the  center  they  will  follow  the  lines 
of  most  rapidly-decreasing  density  ;  see- ' 
ing  that  the  inertia  will  be  least  in  those  ' 
directions.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  i 
a  current  from  the  center  towards  each  ! 
pole,  along  the  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  the  ! 
space  thus  continually  left,  vacant  will  be  I 
filled  by  the  collapse  of  matter  coming  in  j 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  process  j 
can  not  end  here,  however.  If  there  are 
constant  currents  from  the  center  towards 
the  poles,  there  must  be  a  constant  accu¬ 
mulation  at  the  poles  :  the  spheroid  will  j 
be  ever  becoming  more  protuberant  about  ' 
the  poles  than  the  conditions  of  mechani- ! 
cal  equilibrium  permit.  If,  however,  the 
mass  at  the  poles  is  thus  ever  in  excess, 
it  must,  by  the  forces  acting  upon  it,  be 
constantly  moved  over  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spheroid  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator :  thus  only  can  that  form 
which  rotation  necessitates  be  maintain¬ 
ed.  And  a  further  result  of  this  tr.ansfer 
of  matter  from  the  center,  by  way  of  the 
poles,  to  the  equator,  must  be  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  counter-currents  from  the 
equator  in  diametrical  lines,  to  the  cen¬ 
ter. 

Mark  now  the  changes  of  temperature 
that  must  occur  in  these  currents.  An 
aeriform  mass  ascending  from  the  center 


imum  rarity  and  maximum  coolness.  Con¬ 
versely,  every  portion  of  a  current  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  diametrical  direction  from  the 
equator  to  the  center,  must  progressively 
rise  in  temperature  ;  in  virtue  alike  of  the 
increasing  pre.ssure,  the  gradual  arrest  of 
motion,  and  the  diminished  rate  of  radia¬ 
tion.  Note,  lastly,  that  this  circulation 
will  go  on  with  extreme  slowness.  As 
the  matter  proceeding  from  the  equator 
towards  the  center  must  have  its  rotatory 
motion  destroyed  in  the  process,  while 
that  proceeding  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  must  have  motion  given  to  it,  it 
follows  that  an  enormous  amount  of  in¬ 
ertia  has  to  be  overcome ;  and  this  must 
make  the  currents  so  slow  as  to  prevent 
them  from  producing  .any  thing  like  an 
equalization  of  temperature. 

And  now,  such  being  the  constitution 
!  of  a  concentrating  spheroid  of  gaseous 
j  matter,  where  will  it  begin  to  condense 
into  liquid  ?  The  common  assumption  has 
been,  that  in  a  nebulous  ina.ss  .approach¬ 
ing  towards  the  planetary  form,  the  lique¬ 
faction  will  first  occur  at  the  center.  We 
believe  that,  on  examination,  this  assump¬ 
tion  will  prove  to  be  inconsistent  with  es¬ 
tablished  physic.al  principles. 

THE  EARTH.  ONCE  LIQUID. 

Observe  first  th.at  it  is  contrary  to  ana¬ 
logy.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  matter  of  the  Earth  was  liquid  before 
any  of  it  became  solid.  Where  has  it  first 
I  solidified?  Not  at  the  center,  but  at  the 


towards  either  pole,  will  expand  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  surface,  in  consequence  of' 
the  diminution  of  pressure.  l>ut  expan-  j 
sion,  involving  an  absorption  of  heat,  will 
entail  a  diminished  temperature ;  and  the  | 
temperature  will  be  fiirther  lowered  by 
the  greater  freedom  of  r.adiation  into 
space.  This  rarefied  and  cooled  mass 
must  be  still  more  rarefied  and  cooled  in  j 
its  progress  over  the  surface  of  the  j 
sfiheroid  to  the  equator.  Continually 
thrust  further  from  the  pole  by  the  cease¬ 
less  accumulation  there,  it  must  acquire  an 
ever-increasing  rotatory  motion  and  an 
ever-increasing  centrifugal  force ;  whence 
must  follow  expansion  and  absorjition  of 
heat.  To  the  refrigeration  thus  caused 
must  be  added  that  resulting  from  radia¬ 
tion,  which  at  each  advance  towards  the 
equator  will  be  less  hindered.  And  when 
the  equator  is  arrived  at,  the  mass  we  have 
thus  followed  will  have  reached  its  max- 


surface.  Now  the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciples  apply  to  the  condensation  of  gas¬ 
eous  matter  into  liquid,  which  apply  to 
the  condens.ation  of  liquid  matter  into  so¬ 
lid.  Hence  if  the  once  liquid  substance 
of  the  earth  first  solidified  at  the  surface, 
the  implication  is  that  its  once  aCriform 
substance  first  liquefied  at  the  surface. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  rest  in  analogy. 
On  considering  what  must  happen  in  a 
rotating  nebulous  spheroid  having  cur¬ 
rents  moving  as  we  h.ave  shown  they  must 
move,  M'e  shall  see  that  external  condensa¬ 
tion  is  a  corollary.  In  conformity  with 
reasonings  and  facts  already  given,  the 
presumption  is  that  a  nebulous  mass,  when 
It  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  will  consist  of 
an  aeriform  mixture  of  various  matters  ; 
the  heavier  and  more  condensible  matters 
being  contained  in  the  rarer  or  less  con- 
I  densible  ones,  in  the  same  way  th.at  w.ater 
is  contained  in  air.  And  the  inference 
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must  be,  that  at  a  certain  stage  some  of 
these  denser  matters  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  shape  of  vapor.  *  Now,  what  are 
the  laws  of  precipitation  from  gases  ?  If 
a  gas,  holding  some  substance  in .  suspen¬ 
sion,  expands  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  pressure,  it  will,  when  the  rare¬ 
faction  and  consequent  cooling  reach  a 
certain  point,  begin  to  let  fall  the  suspend¬ 
ed  substance.  Conversely,  if  a  gas,  sat¬ 
urated  even  with  some  substance,  is  subject 
to  increased  pressure,  and  is  allow'ed  to 
retain  the  additional  heat  which  that  press¬ 
ure  generates,  so  far  from  letting  fall  what 
it  contains,  it  will  gain  the  power  to  take 
up  more.  See,  then,  the  inference  respect¬ 
ing  condensation  in  a  nebulous  spheroid. 
The  currents  proceeding  from  the  equator 
to  the  center,  subject  to  increasing  press¬ 
ure,  and  acquiring  the  heat  due  not  only 
to  this  increasing  pressure  but  to  arrested 
motion,  will  have  no  tendency  to  deposit 
their  suspended  substances,  but  rather  the 
reverse :  the  formation  of  liquid  matter  at 
the  center  of  the  mass  will  be  impossible. 
Contrariwise,  the  currents  moving  from 
the  center  to  the  poles  and  thence  to  the 
equator,  expanding  as  they  go,  first  from 
diminished  pressure  and  afterwards  from 
increased  centrifugal  force ;  and  losing 
heat,  not  only  by  exp/insion,  but  by  more 
rapid  raJiation ;  will  have  less  and  less 
power  to  retain  their  contained  matter. 
The  earliest  precipitation  will  therefore 
take  place  in  tne  region  of  extremcst  rare¬ 
faction  ;  namely,  about  the  equator.  An 
equatorial  belt  of  vapor  will  be  first  form¬ 
ed,  and,  widening  into  a  zone,  will  by  and 
by  begin  to  condense  into  fluid,  f  Grad¬ 
ually  this  fluid  film  will  extend  itself  on 
each  side  the  equator,  and,  encroaching 
upon  the  two  hemispheres,  will  eventually 
close  over  at  the  poles :  thus  forming  a 
thin  hollow'  globe,  or  rather  spheroid, 
filled  with  gaseous  matter.  We  do  not 
mean  that  this  condensation  will  take 
place  at  the  very  outermost  surface ;  for 
probably  round  the  denser  gases  forming 
the  principal  mass,  there  will  extend  strata 
of  gases  too  rare  to  be  entangled  in  these 
processes.  It  is  the  surface  of  this  inner 
spheroid  of  denser  gases  to  which  our  rea- 

*  The  reader  will  perhaps  Fay  that  this  prooeee 
is  tl)e  one  described  as  haviiifr  taken  place  early  in 
the  history  of  nebular  evolution ;  and  this  is  true. 
Bat  the  Fame  actions  will  be  repeated  in  media  of 
different  densities. 

f  The  frrmatioD  of  Saturn's  rii.gs  is  thus  rendered 
quite  comprehensible. 


soning  points  as  the  place  of  earliest  con¬ 
densation. 

The  internal  circulation  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  continuing,  as  it  must,  after  the 
formation  of  this  liquid  film,  there  will 
still  go  on  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  the 
progressive  aggregation.  The  film  will 
thicken  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  gas¬ 
eous  substances  precipitated  upon  it.  As 
it  thickens,  as  the  globe  contracts,  and  as 
the  gravitative  force  augments,  the  pre8.s- 
ure  w’ill  increase ;  and  the  evolution  and 
radiation  of  heat  will  go  on  more  rapidly. 
Eventually,  however,  when  the  liquid  shell 
becomes  very  thick,  and  the  internal  cav¬ 
ity  relatively  small,  the  obstacle  put  to  the 
escape  of  heat  by  this  thick  liquid  shell, 
with  its  slowly  circulating  currents,  will 
tuni  the  scale ;  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  surface  w'ill  begin  to  diminish,  and  a 
solid  crust  will  form  w'hile  the  internal 
cavity  is  yet  unobliterated. 

“  But  what,”  it  may  be  asked,  “  will  be¬ 
come  of  this  gaseous  nucleus  when  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  enormous  gravitative  pressure 
of  a  shell  some  thousands  of  miles  thick  ? 
How  can  aeriform  matter  w’ithstand  such 
a  pressure?”  Very  readily.  It  has  been 
proved  that  even  when  the  heat  generat¬ 
ed  by  their  compression  is  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape,  some  gases  remain  uncondensible 
by  any  force  we  can  produce.  An  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  lately  made  at  Vienna  to 
liquefy  oxygen,  clearly  shows  this  enor¬ 
mous  resistance.  The  steel  piston  em¬ 
ployed  was  literally  shortened  by  the 
pressure  used  ;  and  yet  the  gas  remained 
unliquefied !  If,  then,  the  expansive  force 
is  thus  immense  when  the  heat  evolv¬ 
ed  is  dissipated,  what  must  it  be  when 
that  heat  is  detained,  as  in  the  case  we 
are  considering  ?  In  such  a  case,  every 
addition  to  the  heat  is  an  addition  to  the 
repulsive  power  of  the  atoms :  the  increas¬ 
ed  pressure  itself  generates  an  increased 
ability  to  resist ;  and  this  remains  true  to 
whatever  extent  the  compression  is  car¬ 
ried.  Indeed,  it  is  an  obvious  corollary 
from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
that  if,  under  increasing  pressure,  a  gas 
retains  the  accumulating  heat  evolved,  its 
resisting  force  is  absolutely  utilimited. 
Hence,  the  internal  planetary  structure  we 
have  described  is  as  physically  stable  a  one 
as  that  commonly  assumed. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  this  hypothesis 
tallies  with  the  facts.  One  inference  from 
it  must  be,  that  large  masses  will  progress 
towards  final  consolidation  more  slowly 
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than  small  masses.  Though  a  large  con¬ 
centrating  spheroid  will,  from  its  superior 
aggregative  force,  generate  heat  more 
rapidly  than  a  small  one  ;  yet,  h-aving  re¬ 
latively  to  its  surface,  a  much  gre.ater 
quantity  of  heat  to  get  rid  of,  it  will  bo 
longer  than  a  small  one  in  going  through 
the  changes  we  have  described.  Hence, 
at  a  time  when  the  smaller  members  of 
our  solar  system  have  arrived  at  so  ad¬ 
vanced  a  stage  of  aggregation  as  almost 
to  h.ave  obliterated  their  central  cavities, 
and  so  reached  high  specific  gravity,  the 
larger  members  will  still  be  in  that  com- 1 
jiaratively  early  stage  in  which  the  central  | 
cavity  bears  a  great  ratio  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  shell,  and  will  therefore  have  low  spe-  j 
4.  cine  gravities.  This  contrast  is  just  wh.at 
we  find.  The  small  planets.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  .and  Mars,  differing 
from  each  other  comparatively  little  in 
density  as  in  size,  are  about  four  times  .as 
dense  as  Jupiter  and  Uranus,  and  seven 
times  .as  dense  .as  Saturn  and  Neptune — 
planets  exceeding  them  in  size  as  oranges 
exceed  peas  ;  add  to  which,  that  they  are 
four  times  as  dense  as  the  Sun,  which  in 
mass  exceeds  the  smallest  of  them  nearly 
5,000,000  times.  Tlie  objection  which 
will  at  once  occur  to  some,  that  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  does  not  explain  the  minor  differ¬ 
ences,  serves  but  to  introduce  a  further 
confirmation.  It  may  be  urged  that  Ju¬ 
piter  is  of  gre.ater  specific  gravity  than 
Saturn,  though,  considering  his  superior 
mass,  his  specific  gravity  should  be  less ; 
and  that  still  more  .anom.alous  is  the  case 
of  the  Sun,  which,  though  containing  a 
thousand  times  the  matter  that  Jupiter 
f  does,  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity. 
The  solution  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  the 
modifying  effects  of  centrifugal  force. 

the  various  m.osses  to  be  compared 
been  all  along  in  a  state  of  rest,  then  the 
larger  should  have  been  uniformly  the 
less  dense.  But  during  the  concentrating 
process  they  have  been  rotating  with  va¬ 
rious  velocities.  The  consequent  centri¬ 
fugal  force  has  in  each  case  been  in  .an¬ 
tagonism  with  gravitation ;  and,  according 
to  its  amount,  has  hindered  the  concen¬ 
tration  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
really  effective  aggregative  force  which 
has  determined  the  rate  of  evolution  and 
radiation  of  he.at,  has  in  e.ach  case  been 
the  excess  of  the  centripetal  tendency  over 
the  centrifugal.  Whence  we  m.ay  infer 
th.at  wherever  this  excess  has  been  the 
least,  the^  consolidation  must  have  been 


j  the  most  hindered,  and  the  ^ecific  grav- 
j  ity  will  be  the  smallest.  This,  too,  we 
{  find  to  be  the  fact.  S.aturn,  at  whose 
!  equator  the  centrifugal  force  is  even  now 
I  almost  one  sixth  of  gravity,  and  who,  by 
I  the  gre.at  number  of  his  satellites,  shows 
I  us  how  strong  an  antagonist  to  concenlr.a- 
I  tion  it  was  in  earlier  stages  of  his  cvolu- 
j  tion,  is  little  more  than  h.alf  as  dense  as 
Jupiter,  whose  concentration  has  been 
hindered  by  a  centrifugal  force  bearing  a 
much  smaller  ratio  to  the  centripetal.  On 
the  other  h.and,  the  Sun,  whose  latter 
stages  of  .aggregation  have  met  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  this  opposition,  and 
whose  atoms  tend  towards  their  common 
center  with  a  force  ten  times  as  great  as 
that  which  Jupiter’s  atoms  are  subject  to, 
has,  notwithstanding  his  immense  btdk, 
reached  a  specific  gravity  as  great  as  that 
of  .lupiter;  and  he  has  done  this  partly 
for  the  re.a8on  assigned,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  j>rocess  of  consolidation  h.os 
been  and  still  is  .actively  going  on,  while 
that  of  Jupiter  has  long  since  almost 
ce.ased. 

Before  pointing  out  further  harmonies 
let  us  meet  an  objection.  Laplace,  taking 
for  data. Jupiter’s  mass,  di.ameter,  and  rate 
of  rotation,  calculated  the  degree  of  com¬ 
pression  at  the  poles  which  his  centrifng;  J 
force  should  produce,  supposing  his  sul> 
stance  w.as  homogeneous;  and  finding  that 
the  calculated  .amount  of  oblateness  was 
greater  th.an  the  .actual  amount,  inferred 
th.at  his  substance  must  be  denser  towards 
the  center.  The  inference  seems  un.avoid- 
able ;  is  diametric.ally  opposed  to  tl  o 
hypothesis  of  a  shell  of  a  denser  matte  r 
with  a  gaseous  nucleus ;  .and  we  confess 
that  on  first  meeting  with  this  fact  we 
were  inclined  to  think  it  fatal.  But  there 
is  a  consideration,  apt  at  first  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  which  completely  disposes  of  it. 
A  compressed  el.astic  medium  tends  ever 
with  great  energy  to  give  a  spherical  fig¬ 
ure  to  the  chamber  in  which  it  is  confined. 
This  is  a  fact  alike  ra.athomatically  demon¬ 
strable,  and  recoOTized  in  practice  by 
every  engineer.  In  the  case  before  us, 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gaseous  nu¬ 
cleus  is  such  as  to  balance  the  gravitation 
of  the  shell  of  the  planet ;  and  this  power 
perpetually  strives  to  m.ake  the  planet  a 
perfect  sphere.  Thus  the  centrifugal 
force  is  opposed  not  only  by  th.at  of  grav- 
vity  but  oy  another  of  great  intensity ; 
and  hence  the  degree  of  oUlateness  assum¬ 
ed  is  relatively  small. 
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AN  EXPLODKD  PLANET.  . 

This  difficulty  being,  as  we  think,  satis- 
ffictorily  met,  M'e  go  on  to  name  some  in¬ 
direct  but  highly  significant  facts  bearing 
upon  our  hypothesis.  And  first  with 
respect  to  the  asteroids,  or  planetoids,  as 
they  are  otherwise  called.  Not  that  these 
have  proved  to  be  so  numerous — now  that 
it  Ijas  become  probable  that  beyond  some 
fifty  already  discovered  there  are  many 
more — the  supposition  of  Olbers  that  they 
are  the  fragments  of  an  exploded  planet 
which  once  occupied  the  vacant  region 
they  fill,  has  gained  increased  probability. 
The  .alternative  supposition  of  Laplace, 
that  they  are  the  products  of  a  nebulous 
ring  which  separated  into  many  fragments 
instead  of  collapsing  into  a  single  mass, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  extremely 
various,  .and  in  some  cases  extremely  great, 
inclin.ations  of  their  orbits ;  as  well  as 
with  their  similarly  various  and  great 
eccentricities.  For  these  the  theory  of 
Olbers  completely  accounts — indeed,  it 
necessarily  involves  them  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  affords  us  a  feasible  explana¬ 
tion  of  meteors,  and  especially  the  pe¬ 
riodic  swarms  of  them,  which  would  else 
be  inexplicable.  The  fact,  inferred  from 
the  present  derangement  of  their  orbits, 
that  if  the  planetoids  once  formed  parts 
of  one  mass,  it  must  have  exploded  my- 
i  ia<ls  of  years  .ago,  is  no  difficulty,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Taking  Olbers’  suj)- 
tositiou,  then,  as  the  most  tenable  one, 
et  us  ask  how  such  an  explosion  could 
have  occurred.  If  planets  are  internally 
constituted  as  is  commonly  assumed,  no 
conceivable  cause  of  it  can  be  named.  A 
solid  mass  may  crack  and  fly  to  pieces, 
but  it  can  not  violently  explode.  So,  too, 
with  a  licjuid  mass  covered  by  a  crust. 
Though,  if  contained  in  an  unyielding 
shell  and  artificially  raised  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  a  liquid  m.ay  so  expand  as 
to  burst  the  shell  and  simultaneously  flash 
into  vapor;  yet  if  cont.ained  in  a  yielding 
crust,  like  that  of  a  planet,  it  would  not 
do  so,  even  w'ere  the  requisite  increase  of 
temperature  given:  it  would  crack  the 
crust,  and  give  off  its  expansive  force 
gradually.  But  the  planetary  structure 
above  supposed,  supplies  us  with  all  the 
requisite  conditions  to  an  explosion,  and 
an  adequate  cause  for  it.  We  have  in 
the  interior  of  the  mass  a  cavity  serving 
as  a  sufficient  reservoir  of  force.  We 
have  this  cavify  filled  with  gaseous  mat¬ 


ters  of  high  tension.  We  have  in  the 
chemical  affinities  of  these  matters  a 
source  of  enormous  expansive  power  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  quite  suddenly  brought  into 
existence.  And  we  have  in  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  shell,  consequent  upon  progress¬ 
ing  concentration,  a  cause  oi  such  instan¬ 
taneous  chemical  change  and  the  resulting 
explosion.  The  explanation  thus  supplied, 
of  an  event  wdiich  there  can  be  little 
doubt  has  occurred,  and  which  is  not 
otherwise  accounted  for,  adds  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  hypothesis. 

One  further  evidence,  and  that  not  the 
least  important,  is  deducible  from  geology. 
From  the  known  rate  at  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  as  we  pierce  deeper  into  the 
substance  of  the  Earth,  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  its  solid  crust  is  some  forty 
miles  thick.  And  if  this  be  its  thickness, 
w’e  have  a  feasible  explanation  of  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  of  the  elevation  of  moun¬ 
tain  chains,  etc.  But  proceeding  upon 
the  current  supposition  that  the  Earth’s 
interior  is  w'holly  filled  with  molten  mat¬ 
ter,  Professor  I  Io[)kin3  has  calculated  that 
to  cause  the  observed  amount  of  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  Earth’s  crust 
mu.st  be  at  least  eight  hundred  miles 
thick.  Here  is  an  immense  discrepancy. 
However  iraj>erfect  may  be  the  data  from 
which  it  is  calculated  that  the  Earth  is 
molten  at  forty  miles  deep,  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  this  conclusion  differs  from 
the  truth  so  widely  as  forty  miles  does 
from  eight  hundred.  It  seems  scarcely 
conceivable  that  if  the  crust  is  thus  thick, 
it  should,  by  its  contr.aclion  and  corruga¬ 
tion,  produce  mountain  chains,  as  it  h.as 
done  during  quite  modern  geological 
epochs.  It  is  not  easy  on  this  supposition 
to  explain  elevations  and  subsidences  of 
small  area.  Neither  do  the  ]>henomena 
of  volcanoes  apiiear  comprehensible  :  in¬ 
deed,  to  account  for  these.  Professor  Hop¬ 
kins  has  been  obliged  to  make  the  gratui¬ 
tous  and  extremely  improbable  assump¬ 
tion,  that  there  arc  isolated  lakes  of  mol¬ 
ten  matter  inclosed  in  this  thick  crust, 
and  situated,  as  they  must  be,  not  far 
from  its  outer  surface.  But  irreconcilable 
'  as  appe.ar  the  astronomical  with  the  geo¬ 
logical  facts,  if  tve  take  for  granted  that 
the  Earth  consists  wholly  of  solid  and 
liquid  substances,  they  become  at  once 
reconcilable  if  we  adopt  the  conclusion 
that  the  Earth  has  a  gaseous  nucleus.  If 
there  be  an  internal  cavity  of  considerable 
diameter  occupied  only  by  aeriform  mat- 
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ter — if  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
shell  is,  as  it  must  in  that  case  be,  greater 
than  the  current  supposition  implies  ;  then 
there  will  be  a  larger  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  the  equatorial  protuberance, 
and  an  adequate  cause  for  the  precession. 
Manifestly  there  may  be  found  some  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  central  space  and^ts 
envelope,  which  will  satisfy  the  mechanical 
requirements  without  involving  a  thicker 
crust  than  geological  phenomena  indicate. 

We  conceive  then  that  the  hypothesis 
we  have  set  forth,  is  in  many  respects 
preferable  to  that  ordinarily  received. 
We  can  know  nothing  by  direct  observa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  central  parts  either 
of  our  own  planet  or  any  other  :  indirect 
methods  are  alone  possible.  The  idea 
which  has  been  tacitly  adopted  is  just  as 
spectilativo  as  that  we  have  opposed  to  it ; 
and  the  only  question  is.  Which  harmo¬ 
nizes  best  with  established  facts.  Thus 
compared,  the  advantage  is  greatly  on  the 
side  of  the  new  one.  It  disposes  of  sun¬ 
dry  anomalies,  and  explains  things  that 
seem  else  incomprehensible.  We  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  assume  such  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  substances  of  the  various 
planets  :  we  need  not  think  of  any  of  them 
as  like  cork  or  water.  We  are  shown 
how  it  happens  that  the  larger  planets 
have  so  much  lower  specific  gravities  than 
the  smaller,  instead  of  having  higher  ones, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected ; 
and  we  arc  further  shown  why  Saturn  is 
the  lightest  of  all.  That  Mercury  should 
be  rel.atively  so  much  heavier  than  the 
Sun  ;  that  Jupiter  should  be  specitically 
lighter  than  liis  smallest  s.ateliitu ;  that 
Saturn's  rings  should  bo  more  than  half 
as  dense  again  as  himself;  are  no  longer 
mysteries.  A  feasible  cause  is  assigned 
for  the  cat<astrophu  which  produced  the 
asteroids.  And  some  apparently  incon¬ 
gruous  peculiarities  in  the  Earth’s  struc¬ 
ture  are  brought  to  an  agreement.  May 
we  not  say,  then,  th.at  being  dcducible  by 
strict  re.asoning  from  the  nebular  hypothe¬ 
sis,  this  alleged  jilauetary  structure  gives 
further  indirect  support  to  that  hypo¬ 
thesis  ? 

In  considering  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  speak  of  the  he.at  evolved  by  them. 
But  we  have  yet  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  in  their  present  conditions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  tempenature,  we  find  additional 
materials  for  building  up  our  argument ; 


and  these  too  of  the  most  substantial  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  es¬ 
tablished  physical  principles,  tl-.at  heat 
must  be  generated  by  the  aggregation  of 
diffused  matter  into  a  concrete  form  ;  and 
throughout  our  reasonings  we  have  assum¬ 
ed  that  such  generation  of  heat  has  been 
an  accompaniment  of  nebular  condensa¬ 
tion.  If  then  the  nebular  hypothesis  be 
true,  we  ought  to  find  in  .all  the  heavenly 
bodies  either  present  high  temperature, 
or  marks  of  past  high  temperature. 

As  far  as  observation  can  reach,  the 
facts  prove  to  be  exactly  w-hat  theory  re¬ 
quires.  Various  orders  of  evidence  con¬ 
spire  to  demonstrate  that,  below  a  certain 
depth,  the  Earth  is  still  molten.  And  that 
it  was  once  whoUy  molten,  is  implied  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  temperature  increases  as  we  descend 
below  its  surface,  is  just  that  which 
would  be  found  in  a  mass  that  had  been 
cooling  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
Moon,  too,  shows  us,  by  its  corrugations 
and  its  consjiicuous  volcanoes,  that  in  it 
there  has  been  a  process  of  refrigeration 
and  contraction  like  that  which  had  gone 
on  in  the  Earth.  And  in  Venus,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  mountains  similarly  indicates 
.an  igneous  reaction  of  the  interior  upon 
a  solidifying  crust. 

On  the  common  theory  of  creation, 
these  phenomena  are  inexplicable.  To 
what  end  the  Earth  should  have  existed 
for  myriads  of  years  at  a  white-beat,  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  not  onlv  human 
life,  but  any  life,  it  can  not  say.  I’o  satisfy 
this  supposition,  the  Earth  should  have 
been  originally  created  in  a  state  fit  fur 
the  a.ssumed  purpose  of  creation  ;  and 
similarly  with  the  other  phanets.  "While, 
therefore,  to  the  nebular  hyjtothesis  the 
evidence  of  original  incandescence  and 
still  continued  internal  heat  furnish  strong 
confirmation,  they  are,  to  the  antagonist 
hypothesis,  insurntountablc  difficulties. 

TKMPEUATVRES  OP  THE  8CN  AND  PLANETS. 

But  the  argument  from  temperature 
does  not  end  here.  Tliere  remains  to  be 
noticed  a  still  more  conspicuous  and  still 
more  significant  fact.  If  the  Solar  System 
resulted  from  the  concentration  of  diffused 
matter  wdiich  evolved  heat  while  gravi¬ 
tating  mto  its  present  dense  form,  then 
there  are  certsxm  obvious  corollaries  re¬ 
specting  the  relative  temperatures  of  the 
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resulting  bodies.  Other  things  equal,  the 
latest  formed  mass  will  be  the  latest  in 
cooling — will,  for  an  almost  infinite  time, 
possess  a  greater  heat  than  the  earlier 
formed  ones.  Other  things  equ.al,  the 
largest  mass  will,  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
aggregative  force,  become  hotter  than  the 
others,  and  radiate  more  intensely.  Other 
things  equal,  the  largest  mass,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  higher  temperature  it 
reaches,  will,  in  consequence  of  its  rela¬ 
tively  small  surface,  be  the  slowest  in 
parting  with  its  evolved  heat.  And  hence, 
if  there  is  one  mass  which  was  not  only 
formed  after  the  rest,  but  exceeds  them 
enormously  in  size,  it  follows  that  this  one 
will  reach  an  intensity  of  incandescence 
much  beyond  that  reached  by  the  rest,  and 
will  continue  in  this  state  of  intense  incan¬ 
descence  long  after  the  rest  have  cooled. 
Such  a  mass  we  have  in  the  Sun.  It  is 
a  corollary  from  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
that  the  matter  forming  the  Sun  assumed 
its  present  concrete  form  at  a  period  much 
more  recent  than  that  at  which  the  jilanets 
became  definite  bodies.  The  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  the  Sun  is  nearly  five 
million  times  that  contained  in  the  sm.ill- 
est  planet,  and  .above  a  thousand  time.s 
that  contained  in  the  largest.  And  while, 
from  the  enormous  gravitative  force  of  the 
atoms,  the  evolution  of  heat  has  been  in¬ 
tense,  the  facilities  of  radiation  h.ave  been 
relatively  small.  Hence  the  still-continued 
high  temperature.  Just  that  condition  of 
the  central  body  which  is  a  necessary  in¬ 
ference  from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we 
find  actually  existing  in  the  Sun. 

We  are  aware  that  in  arguing  thus  we 
are  ignoring  the  generally  received  theory 
respecting  the  Sun’s  constitution.  P.artly 
with  the  view  of  explaining  the  solar  spots, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wish  to  regard 
the  Sun  as  habitable,  and  partly,  also, 
from  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  pe¬ 
rennial  supply  of  light  and  heat,  certain 
a.ssumptions  have  been  made  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Sun’s  surface  which,  in  ‘ 
the  absence  of  antagonism,  have  gained 
w'ide  acceptance.  We  believe  it  may  be  ' 
shown,  however,  that  these  a.ssumptions 
arc  illegitimate ;  that  they  do  not  account 
for  the  appearances  ;  and  that  the  appear¬ 
ances  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
in  a  much  simpler  manner,  and  without 
making  gratuitous  suppositions. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  first 
have  stated  and  criticised  the  view  com¬ 
monly  held ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  con¬ 


tent  ourselves  M'ith  explaining  the  alterna¬ 
tive  view,  and  this  with  greater  brevity 
than  is  required  to  do  justice  to  it. 

We  shall  assume,  then,  that  the  Sun  is, 
as  it  appears,  incandescent.  W e  shall  fur¬ 
ther  assume  that  the  incandescence  is  of 
thejeind  implied  not  only  by  the  nebular 
hyjKithesis,  but  by  the  known  habitudes 
of  matter  when  exposed  to  extreme  heat 
— namely,  the  incandescence  of  molten 
substances.  Hound  this  globe  of  incandes¬ 
cent  molten  substances,  thus  conceived 
to  form  the  visible  body  of  the  Sun,  there 
is  knowTi  to  {exist  a  voluminous  atmo¬ 
sphere  :  the  infeiior  brilliancy  of  the  Sun’s 
border,  and  the  appearances  during  a  total 
eclipse,  alike  show  this.*  What  now  must 
be  the  constitution  of  this  atmosphere  ? 
At  a  temperature  approaching  a  thousand 
times  th.at  of  molten  iron,  which  is  the 
calculated  temperature  of  the  solar  sur¬ 
face,  very  many,  if  not  all  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  we  know  as  solid  would  become 
gaseous ;  and  though  the  Sun’s  enormous 
.attractive  force  must  be  a  powerful  check 
upon  this  tendency  to  .assume  the  forn\  of 
vapor,  yet  it  can  not  be  questioned,  that  if 
the  body  of  the  Sun  consists  of  molten 
substances,  some  of  them  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  undergoing  evaporation.  That  the 
dense  gases  thus  continually  being  gener- 
.ated  will  form  the  entire  mass  of  the  solar 
.atmosphere  is  not  probable.  If  any  thing 
is  to  be  inferred,  either  from  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  or  from  the  .analogies  supplied 
by  the  planets,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  outermost  part  of  the  solar  .atmo¬ 
sphere  consists  of  what  are  called  perma¬ 
nent  gases — gases  that  are  not  condensible 
into  fluid  even  at  low  tempenatures.  If 
we  consider  what  must  have  been  the 
state  of  things  here  when  the  surface  of 
the  Earth  was  molten,  we  shall  see  that 
round  the  still  molten  surface  of  the  Sun 
there  prob.ahly  exists  a  stratum  of  dense 
aeriform  matter,  made  up  of  sublimed 
metals  and  met.allic  compounds,  and  above 
this  a  stratum  of  comi)aratively  rare  me¬ 
dium  an.alogous  to  air.  What  now  will 
h.ap|)en  w'ith  these  two  strata  ?  Did  they 
both  consist  of  permanent  gases,  they 
could  not  rem.ain  separate ;  according  to 
a  well-known  law,  they  would  eventually 
form  a  homogeneous  mixture.  But  this 
will  by  no  means  haj)pen  when  the  lower 
I  stratum  consists  of  matters  that  are 
'  gaseous  only  at  excessively  high  tempera. 

I  *  See  HcTschel’a  Oultines  of  Astronomj/. 
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turcs.  Given  off  from  a  molten  surface,  needs  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  optics 
ascending,  expanding,  and  cooling,  these  to  see  that  there  must  result  from  this  an 
will  presently  reach  a  limit  of  elev.ation  appearance  like  that  of  a  solar  spot, 
above  w’hich  they  can  not  exist  as  v.apor.  When  rays  of  light  passing  out  of  one 
but  must  condense  and  precipitate.  Mean-  medium  into  another,  make  with  the 
M'hile  the  upper  stratum,  habitually  limiting  surface  a  tolerably  large  angle, 
ch.arged  with  its  (quantum  of  these  denser  some  of  them  are  reflected  from  it,  and 
matters,  as  our  air  with  its  quantum  of  some  of  them,  going  through  it,  are  re¬ 
water,  and  ready  to  deposit  them  on  any  fracted  ;  but  when  they  strike  it  at  an 
depression  of  temperature,  must  be  ha-  acute  angle,  varying  according  to  the 
bitually  unable  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  medium,  they  are  all  reflected — no  light 
lower  stratum  ;  and  therefore  this  lower  at  all  passes  through  the  surface.  Now, 
stratum  will  remain  quite  distinct  from  it.  against  the  highly  inclined  side  of  one  of 
We  conclude,  then,  that  there  will  be  two  these  funnel-shaped  vortices,  the  light 
concentric  atmospheres  having  a  definite  radiating  from  the  body  of  the  Sun  un¬ 
limit  of  separation.  And  however  prob-  derneath  will  strike  at  a  very  acute  angle, 
lematical  this  structure  may  be  thought,  and  will  not  penetrate  it ;  and  therefore 
it  is  at  any  rate  far  less  so  than  th.at  gra-  the  central  part  of  the  cyclone  will  appear 
tnitously  assumed  in  the  current  hypo-  to  us  as  a  black  spot.  The  change  from 
thesis,  which  involves  Jive  atmospheric  entire  reflection  of  the  light,  to  parti.al 
strata.  reflection  and  partial  transmission,  tiiking 

place  suddenly  at  a  particular  angle,  this 
central  bl.ack  spot  will  have  a  perfectly 
HURRICANES  IN  THE  SUN.  sharp  outline.  This  inference,  too,  cor¬ 

responds  exactly  with  observation.  The 
Now,  Sir  John  Ilerschel  has  shown  surface  of  the  vortex  being  smooth  in  its 
that  the  disturbances  which  produce  the  interior,  it  follows  that  light  will  pass 
solar  spots,  arc  in  sundry  respects  analo-  through  it  more  freely  close  to  the  central 
gous  to  the  hurricanes  of  our  own  tropics,  spot  than  elsewhere  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
He  has  further  shown  that  there  must  be  the  part  of  the  penumbra  immediately 
conflicting  currents  in  the  solar  atmo-  suiToundlng  the  central  spot  is  brighter 
sphere  which  will  produce  them  as  they  than  the  rest ;  while  the  outer  jiart  of  the 
are  produced  here.  And,  adhering  as  he  penumbra,  answering  to  the  agitated 
docs  to  the  favorite  supposition  of  a  margin  of  the  vortex,  is  comparatively 
“  photosphere,”  or  light-generating  enve-  dark.  “  But,”  it  may  be  said,  “  accord- 
lope  at  a  distance  from  the  Sun’s  body,  ing  to  this  hypothesis  one  of  these  maculse 
he  argues  that  a  spot  results  when  the  should  be  quite  circular,  whereas  they  are 
vortex  of  one  of  tlie  hurricanes  tempo-  extremely  irregular.”  Very  true:  and 
rarily  disperses  the  “  photosphere,”  and  we  may  add  that  their  irregularities  are 
makes  visible  the  dark  surface  of  the  Sun.  of  a  kind  totally  inexplicable  on  the  cur- 
Accepting  the  conclusion,  for  which  rent  hypothesis.  Here,  however,  the  ex- 
there  is  very  strong  evidence,  that  hurri-  planation  is  easy.  These  cyclones  occur- 
canes  or  cyclones  are  the  active  causes  of  ring  in  the  dense  lower  atmosphere,  are 
the  solar  spots,  but  .assuming  that  the  seen  by  us  through  the  rarer  upper  at- 
Bupposed  “  photosphere”  is  the  actual  mosphere,  which  is  a  distorting  medium, 
incandescent  body  of  the  Sun,  let  us  ask.  It  is  neces8.arily  full  of  currents  of  differ- 
what  will  be  the  optical  appearance  re-  ent  densities,  and  covered  with  waves ; 
suiting  from  a  cyclone  ?  The  conflict  of  and  the  refractions  produced  by  these  ir- 
aerial  currents  which  occ.asions  one  of  regularities  of  surface  and  substance  must 
these  enormous  whirlwinds  necessarily  greatly  complic.ate the  appearances.  Space 
generates  a  vortex  ;  and  on  the  upper  permitting,  it  might  be  shown  that  the 
surface  of  the  atmosphere  this  vortex  mottled  penumbra,  its  reentrant  angles, 
must  show  itself  .as  a  depression,  shaped  the  bridges  of  light,  the  lateral  repetitions 
like  a  whirlpool  in  water.  One  of  these  of  the  spots,  etc.,  are  thus  fully  .accounted 
cyclone8,thon,occurring  in  the  dense  aerial  for,  .as  well  as  the  faculai  and  pores.  But 
stratum  which  wo  have  described  as  im-  without  going  into  details,  we  think  we 
medi.ately  surrounding  the  Sun’s  body,  have  shown  that,  assuming  the  Sun  to 
will  produce  a  funnel-shaped  vortex  upon  have  that  constitution  which  the  nebular 
the  surface  of  this  dense  stratum.  It  hypothesis  implies,  and  taking  for  granted 
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nothing  beyond  the  established  principles  that  not  only  the  absolute,  but  also  the  re- 
of  physics,  we  are  supplied  with  an  ex-  lative  temperatures  of  the  sun  and  planets 
planation  of  the  solar  spots,  which,  to  say  are  thus  accounted  for.  When  we  con- 
the  least  of  it,  is  quite  as  tenable  as  the  template  these  various  evidences  in  their 
one  ordinarily  given.  totality — when  we  observe  that,  by  the 

nebular  hypothesis,  all  the  leading  pheno- 
Had  there  been  a  few  pages  to  spare,  inena  of  the  solar  systen,  and  the  heavens 
we  should  here  have  entered  upon  yet  in  general,  are  explicable ;  and  when,  on 
another  class  of  facts  of  great  significance  ;  the  other  hand,  we  consider  that  the  com- 
but  we  must  forbear.  However,  we  think  raon  cosmogony  is  not  only  without  a 
that,  considered  in  their  ensemble,  the  single  fact  to  stand  upon,  but  is  at  vari- 
several  groups  of  evidences  already  as-  ance  with  all  our  positive  knowledge  of 
signed  are  tolerably  conclusive.  We  Nature  ;  we  see  that  the  proof  becomes 
have  seen  that,  when  critically  examined,  overwhelming  —  approaches  as  neai*  de- 
the  rash  speculations  of  late  years  current  monstration  as  indirect  proof  can  do. 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  nebulsE,  com-  It  remains  only  to  point  out,  that  wdiile 
rait  their  promulgators  to  sundry  gross  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system,  and  of 
absurdities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  countless  other  systems  like  it,  is  thus 
see  that  the  various  appearances  these  rendered  comprehensible,  the  ultimate 
nebulae  present  are  cleiirly  explicable  as  mystery  continues  as  great  iis  ever.  The 
different  stages  in  the  precipitation  and  problem  of  existence  is  not  solved ;  it  is 
aggregation  of  diffused  matter.  We  find  simply  removed  further  back.  The  ne- 
that  comets,  alike  by  their  physical  con-  bular  hypothesis  throws  no  light  upon  the 
stitution,  their  immensely  elongated  and  origin  of  diffused  matter ;  and  diffused 
variously-directed  orbits,  the  distribution  matter  as  much  needs  accounting  for  as 
of  those  orbits,  and  their  manifest  struc-  concrete  matter.  The  genesis  of  an  atom 
tural  relation  to  the  solar  system,  bear  is  not  e-asier  to  conceive  than  the  genesis 
testimony  to  the  past  existence  of  that  of  a  planet.  Nay,  indeed,  so  far  from 
system  in  a  nebulous  form.  Not  only  do  making  the  Universe  less  wonderful  than 
those  obvious  peculiarities  in  the  motions  before,  it  makes  it  more  wonderful.  Crea- 
of  the  planets  which  first  suggested  the  tion  by  manufacture  is  a  much  lower  thing 
nebular  hypothesis  supply  proofs  of  it,  but  than  creation  by  evolution.  A  man  can 
on  closer  examination  we  discover,  in  the  put  together  a  machine ;  but  he  can  not 
slightly  diverging  inclinations  of  their  or-  make  a  machine  develop  itself.  The  in¬ 
bits,  in  their  various  rates  of  rotation,  and  genious  artisan,  able  as  some  have  been, 
their  differently-directed  axes  of  rotation,  so  far  to  imitate  vitality  as  to  produce  a 
that  the  planets  yield  us  ^’et  further  testi-  mechanical  piano-forte-player,  may  in  some 
mony;  while  the  satellites,  by  sundry  sort  conceive  how,  by  greater  skill,  a  corn- 
traits,  and  especially  by  their  occurrence  plete  man  might  bo  artificially  produced  ; 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  where  the  but  he  is  totally  unable  to  conceive  how 
hypothesis  implies,  confirm  this  testimony,  such  a  complex  organism  gradually  arises 
By  carefully  tracing  out  the  process  of  out  of  a  minute  structureless  germ.  That 
planetary  condensation,  we  are  led  to  con-  our  harmonious  universe  once  c.\isted 
elusions  respecting  the  internal  structure  potentially  as  formless  diffused  matter, 
of  planets  which  at  once  explain  their  and  has  slowly  grown  into  its  present  or- 
anomalous  specific  gravities,  and  at  the  ganized  state,  is  a  far  more  astonishing 
same  time  reconcile  various  seemingly  tact  than  would  have  been  its  formation 
contradictory  facts.  Once  more,  it  turns  after  the  artificial  method  vulgarly  sup- 
out  that  what  is  d  priori  inferable  from  posed.  The  nebular  hypothesis  implies 
the  nebular  hypothesis  respecting  the  a  First  Cqusc  as  much  transcending  the 
temperatures  of  the  resulting  bodies,  is  mechanical  God  of  Paley,”  as  this  does 
just  what  observation  establishes;  and  the  fetish  of  the  savage. 
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From  Bontley'a  Miseellaiij. 


A  LADY  IN  SPITZBERGEN.* 


It  ia  not  every  day  that  a  lady  goea  to 
Spitzbergen.  A  group  of  islands  which 
extend  to  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole, 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  year  wrapped 
in  darkness  or  fog,  have  only  one  day  of 
four  months,  and  a  summer  of  a  montn  or 
six  weeks’  duration,  arc  not  exactly  the 
place  for  the  less  hardy  sex.  It  will  be 
necessary,  then,  to  explain,  in  the  words 
of  Madam  Leonie  d’Aunet,  how  it  was 
that  she  came  to  go  to  Spitzbergen : 

“  A  few  friends  were  at  my  house.  Among  | 
them  was  M.  Gaiinard,  the  celebrated  traveler. 
M.  (jaimard  has  been  twice  round  the  world, 
and  h.i8  been  engaged  in  I  don't  know  how  many 
expeditions  to  the  Pole ;  on  that  day  he  was  re¬ 
lating  to  us,  in  his  characteristic  southern  and 
picturesque  style,  the  shipwreck  of  the  Uranie, 
and  he  took  especial  pleasure  in  dwelling  in  his 
narrative  upon  the  evidences  of  coolness  and 
courage  manifested  under  the  circumstances  by 
^ladam  Freycinct,  who  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  commander  of  the  Uranie. 

“  When  he  had  finished,  some  one  said :  ‘  Poor 
woman,  she  must  have  suffered  a  CTeat  deal !’ 

“  *  You  pity  her  ?’  I  said ;  ‘  I — envy  her  !’ 

“  M.  Qaimard  looke<l  at  me. 

“  ‘Are  you  speaking  seriously,  madam  T’ 

“‘Very  seriously.” 

“  ‘  Would  you  like  to  go  round  the  world  ?’ 

“  ‘  That  is  my  dream.’ 

“  *  -\nd  do  more  ?’ 

“  I  do  not  understand ;  I  thought  M.  Gaimard 
was  quizzing  me. 

“‘Yes,  more,’  he  continued;  ‘many  have 
been  round  the  world,  but  no  one  has  yet  pene¬ 
trated  sufficiently  into  the  Polar  regions  to  de¬ 
termine  if  one  can  pass  that  way  from  Europe 
to  America.’ 

“  '  W ell,  you  know  the  way  ?’ 

“  ‘No,  we  are  going  to  seek  for  it;  I  start 
three  weeks  hence,  with  a  scientific  commision, 
of  which  I  am  the  presi4ent,  to  explore  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spitzber¬ 
gen  and  Greenland.’ 

“  ‘  How  lucky  you  are  1’ 

“  ‘  I  should  be  still  more  so  if  this  expedition 
would  tempt  your  husband,  and  if  he  would 
give  to  it  the  aid  of  his  talent’ 

“  *  I  think  such  a  proposition  might  be  made 
to  him.’ 


*  Voyage  d  une  Femme  au  Spitxberg.  Par  Mme. 
Lkovia  d’Aunbt. 


“  ‘  Will  you  undertake  to  do  it,  madam  ?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  on  one  condition.’ 

“‘What  is  that?’ 

“  ‘  It  is  that  I  shall  accompany  him.’ 

“  ‘  To  the  end  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  to  the  end.’ 

“  ‘  That  will  present  diflBculties,  because  ladies 
are  not  received  on  board  of  men -of- war, 
and - ’ 

“  ‘  Then  T  shall  not  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
journey :  on  the  contrary.’ 

“  ‘  W ell,  speak  about  it,  and  we  will  see  if 
the  difficulty  can  be  got  over.’ 

“The  same  evening  the  project  was  discussed 
by  my  hu.sband  and  myself,  and  obtained  both 
our  consents.  The  next  day  we  announced  our 
departure  our  friends.  There  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  outcry  against  it 

“  ‘  What  madness !’  cxclamed  one  :  ‘you  will 
come  back  ugly.’ 

“  ‘  Why  so  ?’ 

“  '  Horrible  climate !  and  besides,  you  are  too 
young  and  too  delicate  for  so  fatiguing  a  jour¬ 
ney  :  at  least,  wait  a  little.’ 

“  ‘  No ;  in  the  first  place,  I  might  not  have 
another  opportunity ;  then  again,  at  a  later 
period,  I  may  have  children,  and  should  no 
longer  have  a  right  to  expose  my  life  in  adven¬ 
tures.’ 

“  ‘  At  your  age,’  exclaimed  another,  ‘  people 
go  to  balls,  and  not  to  the  Pole.’ 

“  ‘  One  does  not  prevent  the  other ;  if  I  come 
back,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  balls.’ 

“  ‘  And  if  you  do  not  come  back  ?’ 

“‘You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  saying: 
“  Well,  I  told  her  so.’’  ’  ’’ 

And  80  it  was  that  Madam  Leonie 
d’Aunet  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Spitz¬ 
bergen.  The  scientifio  expedition  was  to 
go  by  sea ;  she  and  her  husband  were  to 
join  it  at  ILaramerfest.  On  her  way  there, 
her  earriage,  which  was  not  a  Norwegian 
one,  was  precipitated  into  the  ravine  of 
the  Louden,  in  this  extremity  a  young 
Norwegian  officer  passed  by  in  his  cariole, 
wrapped  up  in  his  water-proof,  and  smok¬ 
ing  a  long  pipe  with  amber  mouth-piece, 
on  his  wajr  to  Drontheim.  The  servant 
ran  up  to  inform  him  of  the  sad  accident ; 
the  carriage  being  suspended  by  the  pines 
half-way  down  the  ravine,  its  inmates  had 
with  difficulty  extricated  themselves  from 
their  dangerous  position.  Madam  d’Au- 
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net  had  thus  reached  the  top  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice.  The  officer  stopped  tor  a  moment, 
listened  to  the  stor^  patiently  but  coldly, 
and  then  whipped  his  horse,  and  continued 
his  way,  after.  Madam  d’Aunet  relates, 
“  ha\’ing  looked  at  me  with  more  curiosity 
than  interest.  I  must  have  been  horrible ; 
my  face  was  swollen  by  contusions, 
blanched  with  fear,  and  my  clothes  were 
crumpled,  wet,  muddy;  altogether,  I  must 
have  presented  un  ensemble  pen  gracieux. 
On  me  le  prouva  bien  I" 

The  first  of  the  ill-omened  prophecies 
had  already  come  to  pass ! 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Hammerfest 
on  the  17th  of  July,  and  gained  the  open 
sea,  after  nearly  carrying  off  the  ship's 
bowsprit  by  missing  stays  when  on  too 
close  a  tack,  and  afterwards  nearly  smash¬ 
ing  the  pilot's  boat.  Our  fair  traveler  ex¬ 
cuses  herself  from  saying  much  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  portion  of  the  journey,  for  she 
acknowledges  that  she  found  it  a  propos 
d'Hre  tris-mdlade.  Bat  on  the  fourth  day 
she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  *make  her 
apearance  on  deck,  when  the  corvette  was 
making  good  w'ay  in  a  heavy  sea,  but  with 
a  favorable  breeze.  The  next  day  they 
fetched  Cherry  Island,  but  which,  she  tells 
us,  ought,  from  its  original  discoverers, 
io  be  called  Beeren  Eiland,  or  Bear 
Island.  This  island  presented  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  an  almost  continuous  snowy  mass,  but 
its  outskirts  seemed  like  a  place  fortified 
by  giants;  its  formidable  rocks,  inces¬ 
santly  mined  by  the  waves,  having  as¬ 
sumed  monumental  forms,  advancing  at 
times  in  immense  arches  like  antediluvian 
bridges  into  the  ocean,  their  parapets  en¬ 
livened  by  the  presence  of  an  infinite 
multitiide  and  variety  of  sea-fowl.  A 
landing  was  effected,  and  the  geologist 
discovered  fossil  corals,  while  the  astrono¬ 
mers  determined  its  geographical  position 
to  be  in  76  deg.  30  min.  north  longitude 
instead  of  74  deg.  30  min.,  as  had  been 
before  assumed ! 

The  same  evening  a  dense  fog  came  on, 
and  the  weather  became  unfavorable ;  the 
sea  was  very  heavy,  and  the  snow  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  decks  so  as  to  impede  exer¬ 
cise.  With  some  trifling  exceptions,  this 
same  untoward  weather  continued  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  fortnight,  till  at  length,  on  the 
30th,  they  fetched  Prince  Charles  Island, 
and  the  next'  day  entered  into  Magdalena 
Bay. 

“We  had  then  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long 
and  adventurous  voyage :  at  Spitsbergen ! 


“  Spitzbergen  is  a  country  that  lies  farther  to 
the  north  than  the  country  of  the  Sainoieds, 
than  Siberia  or  Nova  Zcinbla;  it  is  an  island 
veritably  placed  at  the  confines  of  the  earth ;  it 
is  a  strange  place,  of  which  very  little  is,  in 
truth,  known ;  for  when  I  was  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  several  persons,  hearing  that  1  was 
going  to  Spitzberg,  asked  me  if  I  really  intended 
ascending  to  the  summit.  The  word  Spitzberg, 
which  means  pointed  mountain,  led  them  into 
error,  and  they  were  thus  induced  to  imitate  the 
monkey  of  La  Fontaine,  who  mistook  the  name 
of  a  port  for  that  of  a  man. 

“  Little  as  it  is  known,  Spitzbergen  has  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Ru.ssia,  who 
has  not  yet  made  use  of  it  as  a  place  of  relief 
to  Siberia  Such  an  act  would,  at  all  events,  be 
one  of  mercy,  as  here  the  exile  would  be  sure 
to  perish  the  first  winter.  In  November  quick¬ 
silver  freezes,  brandy  is  broken  with  a  hatchet, 
and  from  45  to  50  degrees  of  cold  may  be 
noted.’’ 

The  greater  island  of  Spitzbergen  is  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  N,  being  penetra¬ 
ted  by  two  deep  gulfs,  one  to  the  north 
and  another  to  the  south.  It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  it  really  consists  of  two 
islands  soldered  together  by  a  glacier,  but 
the  fact  has  never  yet  been  ascertained. 
The  bay  of  Magdalena  is  on  the  western 
side,  confronting  Greenland ;  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of 
granite  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
feet  high.  Immense  glaciers  nearly  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  mountains,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  a  convex  form, 
whereas  those  of  the  Alps  are  said  to  be 
concave. 

At  the  epocl||when  the  French  expe¬ 
dition  arrived  aOIagdalena  Bay,  the  brief 
summer  of  the  Arctic  regions  had  just  com¬ 
menced,  and  where  our  fair  traveler  ex¬ 
pected  in  nothing  but  gloom  and  silence, 
there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great 
commotion,  tumult,  and  noise.  The  ship 
was  surrounded  by  floating  ice,  whose  va¬ 
rious  forms  and  hues  she  dilates  uiit)n 
with  a  woman’s  prolixity.  If  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  her,  there  were  “  clochers,  coloiine.s, 
minarets,  ogives,  pyramides,  tourelles, 
coupoles,  creneaux,  volutes,  arca<les,  fron¬ 
tons,  assises  colossales,”  and  “  sculptures 
delicates,”  all  in  ice — a  glo^ary  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ready  illustrated. 

“The  sea,  bristling  with  .sharp-pointed  ice¬ 
bergs,  was  loudly  agitated  ;  the  elevated  peaks 
of  the  coast  slipped  away,  detached  themstdves, 
and  fell  into  the  gulf  with  a  frightful  noise; 
mountains  cracked  and  split  open ;  waves  beat 
furiously  against  the  capes  of  granite ;  islands 
of  ice  broke  up  with  reports  which  resembled 
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the  discharge  of  musketry  ;  the  wind  raised  up  [ 
columns  of  snow  with  hoarse  meanings ;  alto¬ 
gether  it  was  terrible,  yet  magnificent ;  one  fan-  ^ 
cies  one’s  self  listening  to  a  choir  from  the  abyss 
of  the  old  world,  preluding  a  new  chaos.”  ' 

I 

If  the  aspect  of  Magdalena  Hay  was  | 
not  very  inviting,  that  of  the  shore  was  | 
not  much  more  so.  There  was  indeed  no 
land  visible  at  that  time  —  nothing  but  ! 
snow,  save  where  the  beach  was  sea-  j 
washed,  and  the  scene  there  e.xhibited  was  i 
not  that  which  w:is  most  agreeable  to  a  • 
lady.  I 

“On  all  sides  the  soil  was  covered  with  the  j 
bones  of  walruses  and  seals,  left  there  by  | 
Norwegian  or  Russian  fishermen  who  used  to 
come  to  manufacture  oil  in  these  remote  regions,  ' 
but  for  some  years  past  they  have  ceased  to  do  i 
so,  the  profits  not  counterbalancing  the  perils  of 
such  an  expedition.  These  great  fish-bone.s,  ! 
whitened  by  time  and  preserved  by  cold,  [ 
seemed  like  th*e  skeletons  of  giants,  the  inhabit-  ' 
ants  of  the  city  which  had  just  foundered  close  , 
by.  The  long,  fleshlcss  fingers  of  the  seals,  so  ■ 
like  those  of  the  human  liand,  rendered  the  ; 
illusion  striking,  and  caused  feelings  of  terror,  i 
1  left  this  charnel-house,  and,  making  my  way  I 
over  the  slippery  soil  with  precaution,  I  went  1 
on  towards  the  interior.  I  soon  found  myself 
in  the  mid.st  of  a  kind  of  cemetery ;  this  time  it  I 
was  really  relics  of  humanity  that  lay  upon  the  ! 
snow.  Several  cotfins,  half  open  and  empty,  | 
had  contained  bodies  which  had  been  profaned  j 
by  the  teeth  of  bears.  In  the  impossibility 
there  was  to  dig  graves,  on  account  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  ice,  a  number  of  enormous  stones 
had  been  primitively  piled  upon  the  cofiiti-lids 
and  around,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  rampart  against  I 
wild  heasts ;  but  the  .sturdy  arms  of  the  grot 
honvne  en  pelime — the  fat  man  in  a  furred  robe — 
as  Norwegian  fishermen  picturesquely  designate 
the  Polar  bear,  had  displaced  the  stones  and 
devastated  the  tombs ;  several  bones  were  scat¬ 
tered  about,  half-broken  and  gnawed,  sad  relics 
of  ursine  repasts.  I  gathered  them  together 
with  care,  and  piously  replaced  them  in  the  cof- 
fin.s.  Some  of  the  tombs  had  been  spared,  and  I 
they  contained  skeletons  in  various  degrees  of 
preservation ;  most  of  the  coffins  hore  no  in¬ 
scriptions.  On  one,  however,  a  friendly  hand 
had  cut,  with  a  knife,  these  words:  Dortrecht, 
Hollande,  1783,  A  name  had  preceded  the  date, 
but  it  was  no  longer  legible.  Another  sailor 
had  come  from  Bremen ;  his  death  dated  1 697. 
'I'wo  coffins  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  were 
in  excellent  keeping;  the  bodies  which  they 
inclosed  had  not  only  their  flesh  on,  hut  even 
their  clothes,  but  no  inscription  recoiled  either 
the  name  or  the  country  of  the  dead.  I  count¬ 
ed  fifty-two  tombs  di.sseminated  in  this  ceme¬ 
tery,  more  frightful  than  any  other,  without 
epitaphs,  without  monuments,  without  flowers, 
without  reminiscences,  without  tears,  without 
regrets,  without  prayers ;  most  desolate  ceme¬ 


tery,  where  it  seems  as  if  forgetfulness  twice 
enshrouds  the  dead,  where  a  sigh,  or  a  voice,  or 
even  a  footfall  is  never  heard;  most  fearful 
.solitude ;  deep,  icy  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
howl  of  the  white  bear  or  the  roaring  of  the 
tempest ! 

“  I  was  .seized  with  an  inexpressible  horror 
amidst  these  sepultures ;  the  thought  that  I  had 
come  to  take  my  place  among  them  suddenly 
came  upon  me  in  fearful  distinctness.  I  had 
been  forewarned  as  to  the  dangers  of  our  expe¬ 
dition  ;  I  had  accepted,  and  thought  that  I  un¬ 
derstood  its  risk.s.  yet  did  the  sight  of  these 
tombs  make  me  shudder,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  cast  a  thought  of  regret  at  France,  my  family, 
my  friends,  the  fine  sky,  and  the  quiet,  easy  life 
which  I  had  left,  to  confront  the  chances  of  such 
a  dangerous  pilgrimage !  As  to  the  poor  dead 
men  now  around  me,  their  hi.story  was  the  same 
for  all.  They  were  neither  learned  men  who 
had  been  led  thither  by  the  love  of  discovery, 
nor  curioas  men  urged  thither  by  the  attraction 
of  the  unknown ;  they  were  honest  Norwegian, 
Russian,  or  Dutch  fishermen,  who  had  come 
there  to  seek  by  hard  toil,  and  amidst  great 
dangers,  a  subsistence  for  their  family.  At 
first  all  might  go  on  well ;  the  walruses  might 
be  plentiful,  the  seals  easy  of  capture ;  they 
were  successfully  hunted ;  oil  was  made  on  the 
coast  itself;  the  great  green  ivory  teeth  of  the 
walruses,  .so  esteemed  in  Sweden,  were  shipped ; 
they  were  talking  of  the  value  of  their  cargo, 
and  of  the  profits  and  the  pleasures  of  their 
anticipated  return.  And  then  suddenly  an  un¬ 
expected  cold  would  come  on ;  winter  would 
seize  upon  them  when  least  expected,  the  sea 
would  become  firm  and  motionle.ss  around  their 
little  ship,  and  the  way  to  their  country  would 
be  closed  for  nine,  perhaps  for  ten,  months ;  ten 
months  in  such  a  place  is  condemnation  to  death ! 
They  would  be  thus  exposed  to  undergo  forty- 
five  degrees  of  cold  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual 
night !  What  tragedies  have  not  these  solitudes 
seen  !  What  must  have  been  the  agonies  they 
suffered?  By  what  prodigies* of  courage  and 
perseverance  did  man  keep  off  from  day  to  day 
that  death  which  he  yet  knew  to  be  inevitable? 
In  what  manner  did  he  sustain  that  .supreme 
struggle  ?  At  first  they  would  keep  to  the  ship, 
enconomizing  provisions,  warming  themselves 
with  bear’s  grease,  fish-bones,  oil,  and  every 
thing  on  board  that  could  be  destroyed  without 
affecting  the  safety  of  the  ship,  for  that  was  a 
.sacred  thing ;  man  thinks  of  the  future  even 
under  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  and  no 
doubt  each  of  these  poor  fishermen  expected  to 
see  accomplished  in  his  person  that  rare  miracle, 
a  return  from  wintering  in  Spitzbergen.  As 
the  provisions  became  exhausted,  privations 
would  become  also  greater,  and  the  Polar  bear 
and  blue  fox,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  is¬ 
lands?,  would  be  hunted  with  renewed  zeal. 
Then  one  day,  a  terrible  day,  after  the  death  of 
one  of  their  number,  after  fearful  sufferings, 
they  would  decide  upon  warming  themselves 
with  the  ship ;  holes  would  be  dug  in  the  ice,  a 
kind  of  hut  constructed  on  shore,  and  they 
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would  into  it  and  make  themselves  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  At  tea.st  they  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  warming  themselves;  but 
whilst  the  body  was  deriving  a  temporary  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  genial  warmth,  alas  I  the  mind 
would  be  icy  in  despair ;  that  very  fire  was  con¬ 
suming  their  last  hope — that  fire  was  destroying 
the  greatest  force  that  Heaven  has  given  to 
man.  What  remained  would  be  the  last  .strug¬ 
gle  of  the  instinct  of  preservation  against  death, 
death  being  always  victorious ;  one  by  one  the 
little  crew  would  din^inish  in  numbers,  and  each 
of  these  ob.scure  martyrs  would  be  laid  down  in 
his  turn  in  the  icy  cemetcrj*  where  I  found  them. 
All,  thus,  to  the  last  :  he,  more  robust  and  more 
unfortunate  than  the  others,  would  have  no 
friendly  hand  to  tend  him  in  his  last  hour  and 
to  preserve  his  remains  by  pious  precautions ; 
he  would  become  the  prey  of  bears  as  soon  as 
he  had  breathed  tlie  last  sigh,  or  even  indeed  so 
soon  as  he  could  no  longer  defend  himself.” 

Pleasant  contemplations  these  among 
the  sublimities  of  Spitzbergen  !  The  only 
excuse  is,  that  they  were  of  a  nature 
fully  calculated  to  awaken  such.  Every 
thing  w'os  alike  austere  and  repulsive :  the 
climate  was  severe,  the  heavens  were  over¬ 
cast,  the  land  buried  in  snow  and  fog,  the 
mountains  were  crumbling,  the  ice  was 
breaking  up,  and  sea  and  air  were  either 
sullenly  or  rudely  agitated.  Then  as  to 
what  remained  of  life,  it  was  naught  but 
relics.  Bones  of  the  slain  walrus  and 
seal,  and  the  tombs  of  the  benighted  slay¬ 
ers  ! 

The  thought  of  a  possible  detention 
during  a  winter  in  Spitzbergen  filled  our 
fair  traveler’s  mind,  according  to  her  own 
confession,  for  several  days  after  these 
meditations  among  the  tombs,  and  she 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  not  the  only 
one  w’ho  indulged  in  such  gloomy  antici¬ 
pations,  but  which  had  really  no  founda¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  except  in  the  timid  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  those  who  entertained 
them.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  French 
scientific  expedition  was  going  to  winter 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  One  morning  she 
was  seated  on  a  gun,  buried  in  a  vast  fur 
cloak,  looking  now  at  the  heavens,  and 
then  at  the  sea  and  the  strange  forms  that 
floated  on  its  surface,  when  ^e  heard  her 
n.ame  pronounced  by  one  among  a  group 
of  melancholy  French  tars.  Listening, 
she  made  out  the  following  sentences : 

“  ‘  What  an  idea  to  have  brought  a  lady  with 
us!  Are  voyages  like  this  det  counts  dt 
f emmet' 

“‘Too  true,’ remarked  another;  ‘and  if  we 
are  caught  by  those  fine  crystals  as  you  have 


just  explained  to  me,  one  may  be  quite  sure  that 
she  will  be  the  first  to  go’ 

“  ‘  W'ell,  old  one !’  replied  the  first,  ‘she  will 
only  show  the  way ;  we  should  soon  follow  her. 
True,  we  have  a  year’s  provisions  on  board,  but 
we  have  no  firing,  and  here  there  is  not  wood 
to  light  a  pipe,  wiiilst  in  winter  the  wind  must 
blow  pretty  sharp,  to  judge  by  the  dogdaysl’ 

“  ‘And  what  a  woman  1’  joined  in  another,  in 
a  tone  of  contempt;  'une  femme  palotte, 
menue,  maigrette,  with  feet  like  finger-cakes, 
and  hands  that  could  not  lift  up  an  oar ;  a 
woman  whom  one  could  break  on  one’s  knee, 
and  put  the  bits  into  one’s  pocket  If  even  she 
had  been  a  woman  from  our  parts.  (He  was  a 
Breton.)  At  Ponant  we  have  some  eommhes 
who  think  nothing  of  hoisting  a  sail  or  rowing 
a  boat ;  our  women  arc  nearly  as  good  as  the 
men;  but  this  one,  with  her  peaky  Pari.sian 
fiice,  she  is  as  chilly  as  a  Senegal  parrot  If  we 
arc  caught  by  the  ice,  she  will  die  of  the  first 
frost,  that  is  quite  certain.’ 

“  There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  during  which 
each  man  relit  his  pipe ;  then  the  one  who  had 
spoken  first  resumed  the  conversation  by  way 
of  summary. 

“  ‘  W ell,  at  the  best,  it  does  not  concern  us ;  it 
is  fur  those  who  were  stupid  enough  to  bring 
her  here  to  get  anxious.  If  we  do  winter  here 
she  must  do  as  she  can — she  will  have  to  do  as 
all  the  rest  do.’ 

“An  old  quarter-master  now  broke  in  upon  the 
conversation,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  part 

“  ‘  Boys,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but 
there  is  no  common-sense  in  what  you  say  ; 
what  you,  four  of  the  best  and  eldest  sailors  on 
board,  you  have  no  more  nous,  can’t  sec  further 
than  tluitl  Upon  one  point  1  agree  witli  you, 
they  were  perhaps  wrong  in  bringing  this  little 
lady  along  with  us,  but  the  misfortune  is  for  her 
rather  than  for  us ;  for  us  it  is,  on  the  contrary 
most  fortunate,  and  it  will  even  be  still  more  for¬ 
tunate  if  we  have  to  winter  in  tliis  cursed  coun¬ 
try  than  if  we  get  out  of  it’ 

“  ‘  How  is  that  ?’  exclaimed  the  sailors. 

“  ‘  It  Is  very  simple,  and  I  will  explain  it  to 
you.  She  is  very  weak,  very  delicate,  is  she 
not?  Well,  so  much  the  better.  It  would  be 
she  who  would  go  first  if  we  were  caught  on  the 
ice?  Well,  so  much  the  better.  These  are 
only  so  many  reasons  for  making  her  precious 
to  us.  The  most  dangerous  tilings,  you  sec, 
in  wintering  in  the  ice,  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  avoid,  is  the  demoralization  of  the  crew. 
Captain  Parry  relates  that  it  was  especially 
against  the  discouragement  of  his  men  that  he 
had  to  struggle ;  he  describes  in  his  narrative  how 
much  more  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  panic  than 
the  rigors  of  the  climate.  Well,  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  such  demoralization 
if  we  succeed  in  preserving  the  life  of  this  young 
lady ;  it  will  be  said  to  those  who  exhibit  signs 
of  weakness:  “Come,  are  you  not  ashamed? 
the  cold  is  not  so  intense  since  a  woman  can 
bear  it”  So  I  tell  you  we  must  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  preserve  the  life  of  this  little 
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lady ;  her  presence  in  the  midst  of  us  will  in¬ 
sure  alike  the  courage  and  the  health  of  the 
crew ;  and  I  know  that  the  captain  thinks  just 
like  me  on  that  subject ;  he  said  as  much  to  the 
first  lieutenant  the  other  day  when  walking 
with  him.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  if  the  captain  has  said  so,’  unanimous¬ 
ly  joined  in  the  group,  ‘  then  it  must  be  right.’  ” 

Our  fair  adventurer  was  consoled  after 
overhearing  this  conversation  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  tlie  egotism  of  her  conij)anions 
in  travel  would  insure  such  attentions  as 
would  retard  her  death  as  long  as  possible. 
Yet  did  she  nevertheless  look  upon  such 
a  catastrophe  as  cert.ain  in  case  they  were 
caught  by  the  ice,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  which  she  felt,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  anxious  care  that  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her.  She  was  allowed  the 
captain’s  berth,  and,  when  giving  it  uj)  to 
her,  he  had  done  every  thing  to  insure  its 
being  warm  and  comfortable ;  all  the 
holes  had  been  hermetically  8e.aled,  the 
ceiling  had  been  covered  with  reindeer- 
skins,  the  bed  had  been  heaped  with  eider¬ 
down  ;  it  was  really  more  of  a  nest  than  a 
c.abin,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
considerate  attentions,  she  suffered  from 
cold  and  could  not  sleep.  Tlie  latter  she, 
however,  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 
cold  as  to  the  peculiar  circtimst.ances  under 
which  she  was  phaced,  and  more  especially 
to  what  she  designates  as  an  “  ultra-tonic 
diet !” 

Our  fair  adventurer,  it  is  .also  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  wore  a  garb  which  she  declares  to 
have  been  trh -commode  et  perfaitemeut 
disgracieu^  —  men’s  trowsers,  a  middy’s 
shirt  of  thick  blue  stuff,  a  neckerchief  of 
red  wool,  a  black  leather  belt,  boots  lined 
with  felt,  and  a  s.ailor’s  cap,  wnth  no  end  of 
flannel  underneath  all.  She  had  cut  her 
hair,  which  she  had  found  it  impossible 
to  keej)  in  order  during  the  ])assage,  and 
when  she  went  on  deck  she  a<ided  to  tlie 
mountain  of  flannel  and  other  garments 
a  heavy  mantle  with  a  hood,  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  her  altogether  into  a  gre.at  p.acket 
without  form  or  shape,  except,  perhaps, 
its  rotundity :  “  additions  and  subtrac¬ 
tions  concurred,”  she  intimates,  “  to  ren¬ 
der  her  very  ugly  ;  but  in  such  a  jdace 
one  only  thinks  of  how  to  suffer  the  least 
possible  from  the  cold,  and  all  coquetting 
18  misplaced.” 

The  recreation  to  be  derived  from*  re¬ 
searches  in  natural  history  at  Snitzbergen 
were  naturally  very  limited,  and  still  more 
80  to  a  lady  to  whom  a  search  for  marine 


animals  would  be  next  to  impossible  in 
such  a  climate.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  jioints  that  presented  itself  to  her 
contemplation  was  the  colored  snow, 
which  she  describes  .as  being  at  times  of 
a  p.ale  green,  or  a  pale  roseate  color. 
Tins  coloration,  which  is  produced  by  the 
presence  of  minute  cryptogamous  plants, 
13  the  most  striking  vegetation  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  it  is  vegetation  in  truly  its 
most  elementary  state,  even  more  so  than 
in  the  form  of  lichens,  bectiuse  nature  in 
her  proliflcacy  develops  it  even  on  a  tran¬ 
sient  surface.  A  few  lichens  \vere  also  to 
be  met  with  on  bare  rocks,  and  a  tuft 
of  black  moss  occurred  here  and  there 
in  the  valleys,  like  bits  of  dark  moist 
sj)oiige.  There  were  also  to  be  found,  by 
dint  of  careful  search  in  certain  sheltered 
crevices,  a  few  sp.are,  blanched,  struggling 
plants,  their  flowers  bending  sorrowfully 
to  the  soil.  These  were  tne  saxifrage, 
the  yellow  r.anunculus,  and  a  white  poppy. 
They  grew  to  about  the  size  of  lueffer 
matches. 

Polar  bears  .and  reindeer  are  said  to 
abound  in  Spitzbergen,  but  whether  it 
was  not  the  season,  or  our  lady  traveler 
did  not  venture  far  enough  aw.ay  from  the 
ship,  she  did  not  see  any.  Seals,  however, 
were  in  great  numbers ;  their  quiet,  con- 
fiding  manners  soon  awoke  an  interest, 
and  their  look,  so  like  that  of  rational 
beings,  made  it  seem  a  crime  to  slay 
them.  Only  one  walrus  was  seen,  but 
they  were  said  to  be  common  on  the 
southern  shores.  A  few  blue  foxes  were 
killed  by  the  sportsmen  :  they  were  small, 
spare,  and  ugly.  TTieir  fur  was  massed 
and  entangled,  and  their  flesh  was  not  re¬ 
lished. 

A  considerable  number  of  searbirds  ten¬ 
anted  both  the  rocks  and  ice  aroimd,  but 
our  lady  traveler  asserts  that,  instead  of 
enlivening  the  scene,  they  only  made  it 
more  melancholy.  These  plumed  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  Arctic  regions  were,  in  her 
eyes,  voraciou.s,  ferocious,  quarrelsome, 
.and  noisy.  Their  cries  were  offensive, 
varying  from  a  croak  to  something  even 
more  dismal.  Some  of  the  gulls  com¬ 
plained  like  children  crying,  whilst  others 
indulged  in  a  kind  of  s.ardonic  laughter. 
“There  is  nothing  in  this  sinister  coun¬ 
try,”  she  adds,  “  for  the  eye  to  repose 
upon ;  nothing  charms  the  ear ;  every 
thing  is  gloomy  and  miserable  —  every 
thing,  even  to  tne  birds  !” 

Thus  is  outward  nature  made  the  re- 
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flection  of  a  petted,  spoiled,  diseased  im¬ 
agination.  To  those  who  study  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  kind  Providence,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  its  various  creations,  the  razor¬ 
bills  and  foolish  guillemots,  the  black¬ 
billed  auks  and  lesser  guillemots,  wdth 
their  silky  plumage  and  strange  habits, 
congregating  on  ledges  of  high  marine 
precipices,  sitting  closely  together,  tier 
above  tier  and  row  above  row,  depositing 
their  single  large  egg  on  the  bare  rock, 
yet  without  confusion,  or  the  egg  ever 
rolling  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  rush  of 
birds,  alike  present  much  that  is  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive  to  contemplate. 
The  black  guillemot,  known  to  sailors  as 
the  Greenland  dove,  is  not  only  a  pretty, 
but  it  is  a  sprightly  and  active  bird.  If 
the  great  divers  make  at  intervals  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  croaking,  their  swiftness  on 
and  underneath  the  water  is  curious  to 
watch  ;  and  they  live  in  pairs,  as  old  Be¬ 
wick  has  it,  “  with  inconceivable  affec¬ 
tion.”  We  never  yet  met  the  individual 
who  did  not  say  that  the  straggling,  mixed 
flocks  of  gulls,  consisting,  as  they  almost 
always  do,  of  various  kinds,  enlivened 
the  rocks  by  their  irregular  movements 
and  shrill  cries,  even  w’hen  the  latter  were 
deadened  by  the  noise  of  the  w'aves  or 
nearly  drowned  in  the  roarings  of  the 
surge.  Michelet,  we  have  lately  seen  in 
his  admirable  work  on  L'  Oiseau,  takes  a 
precisely  opposite  view  of  nature  in  the 
Polar  regions  to  that  adopted  by  our  lady 
traveler.  “Admirable,  fruitful  seas,”  he 
exclaims,  “  replete  with  life  in  an  element¬ 
ary  state,  (zoophytes  and  medusa) ;)  they 
are  sought  for  in  the  favorable  season  by 
all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  animal  life — 
whales,  fish,  and  birds — in  pursuit  of  their 
daily  food.  It  is  there  that  they  procre¬ 
ate  each  short  summer  in  peace,  and  hence 
are  the  Poles  the  great,  the  happy  rendez¬ 
vous  of  love  and  peace  to  these  innocent 
crowds.”  But  perhaps  the  lady  may  re¬ 
tort,  M.  Mignet  has  not  been  to  the  Polar 
regions  —  has  not  passed  a  summer  at 
Sj)itzbergen ! 

With  her,  one  great  idea  prevailed 
over  all  others  —  one  morbid  fancy  alone 
filled  her  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  thoughts;  it  was  the  chance  of 
wintering  in  that  region  of  which  she  had 
manifestly  seen  more  than  enough  the 
first  day  she  arrived  there.  At  last  she 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  seeing  her  fear¬ 
ful  anticipations  converted  into  sad  reali¬ 
ties. 


“  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  except  in 
these  Polar  regions,  a  ship  is  safe  when  in  har¬ 
bor  ;  but  in  Spitzbergen,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  event  most  to  be  dreaded  is  not  shipwreck, 
it  is  a  forced  wintering;  from  one  day  to 
another,  from  one  hour  to  another,  the  bay  that 
shelters  you  maybe  changed  into  a  prison — and 
what  a  prison  1  No  dungeon  can  inspire  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount  of  terror !  One  day  I  was  enabled 
to  realize  the  fact — it  was  on  the  7th  of  August. 
Several  members  of  the  expedition,  seeing  that 
the  weather  was  clear  and  the  snow  being  swept 
away  by  a  strong  easterly  breeze,  made  a  boat- 
excursion  to  Hakluyt  Point  the  most  northerly 
cape  in  Spitzbergen.  The  excursion  was  to  last 
a  day.  1  was  not  allowed  to  make  one  of  it,  so 
I  remained  on  board  witli  the  captain,  who,  you 
are  aware,  never  quits  his  ship.  The  early  part 
of  the  day  went  otf  well  enough,  and  I  envied 
the  lot  of  those  who  were  going  to  get  a  few 
leagues  nearer  to  the  Pole — perchance  to  reach 
the  limits  of  the  great  banquue  of  ice — the  aim 
of  all  our  ambitions. 

“  I  rea.soned  with  myself  so  as  to  calm  my  re¬ 
grets,  and  finished  by  finding  my  position  to  be 
in  a  sufficiently  elevated  latitude.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  that  I  ought  not  to  bo  jealous  of  these  poor 
men,  whose  pride  had  only  exacted  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  over  me. 

“  In  order  to  pa.ss  away  the  long  hours  when 
the  ship,  deprived  of  its  passengers,  appeared  to 
me  so  deserted,  I  set  to  work  writing  letters, 
and  tlius  filling  up  my  solitude  with  all  the 
beings  so  dear  to  me  whom  I  had  left  behind. 
Towards  four  in  the  afternoon  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  off,  it  was  so  dai  k ;  a  dense  fog  would  no 
longer  permit  any  light  to  pass  through  the 
bulls’-eyes,  which  took  the  place  of  windows.  1 
ascended  on  deck,  and  there  1  found  the  cap¬ 
tain  bu.sy,  looking  through  his  telescope  at  a 
fleet  of  great  icebergs,  which  were  taking  up 
tlieir  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay— a 
spectacle  that  filled  me  with  inexpressible  an¬ 
guish. 

“  ‘  Captain,’  I  said,  ‘  what  is  taking  place  ? 
The  bay  will  soon  be  closed  up  by  all  those  ice¬ 
bergs.’ 

‘“Do  not  make  yourself  anxious,’  the  com¬ 
mander  replied  to  me ;  ‘it  is  not  yet  cold 
enough  to  solder  tlie  icebergs  together.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  am  going  to  send  a  boat  to  see  if  a  bar 
has  formed  itself  there.’ 

“  ‘  And  if  the  bar  is  formed,  what  shall  we 
do?’ 

“The  captain  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer,  but 
busied  himself  giving  orders  to  the  boat  to  go. 
My  eyes  followed  it  with  deep  anxiety ;  I  saw 
the  men  row  zealously,  turn  round  tlie  great 
masses  of  ice  and  pass  between  the  smaller,  till 
at  last  they  disappeared  in  the  great  field  of 
floating  ice.  At  tiie  expiration  of  an  hour’s 
time  they  came  back  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they 
had  •  endeavored  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
bay — no  open  passage  remained ;  the  cold  which 
no  one  had  mistrusted,  had  been  sufficient  to 
solder  the  icebergs  and  to  convert  them  into  an 
impassable  wall  of  rock.  Although  sailors  make 
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a  rule  of  kccpinfi'  untoward  impressions  'and 
events  to  themselves.  I  saw  that  the  captain 
looked  anxious  os  he  listened  to  the  report  of 
the  sailors.  As  to  me,  my  heart  quite  misgave 
me,  and  terror  filled  my  whole  souL 

“‘And  our  expeditionists!’  I  exclaimed;! 
“  how  are  they  to  get  back  ?’ 

“  ‘  That  is  just  what  puzzles  me,’  said  the  cap¬ 
tain;  ‘  they  have  only  two  days’ provisions?.  It 
was  very  imprudent’ 

“  ‘  And  they  are  in  open  boats,  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  .snow.  ()  Heaven !  captain,  it  may  be¬ 
come  frightful.  What  will  you  do  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  will  fire  two  or  three  great  guns  over  all 
this  to-morrow,  and  try  and  make  a  hole  in  it 
As  to  the  rest,  we  will  wait  and  see  what  the 
wind  will  do  to-night’ 

“  The  captain  remained  silent,  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  glass  in  his  hand, 
looking  alternately  at  the  sky  and  .sea.  For  se- 
ver.il  hours  no  change  was  observable ;  the 
sharp  points  of  the  ice  broke  here  and  there  the 
thick  fog  by  which  we  were  enveloped,  but  they 
remained  motionless.  My  heart  was  even 
more  sorrowful  than  this  lugtibrious  horizon,  ^ 
and  I  reflected  gloomily  on  our  rashness  in  , 
having  come  to  expose  our  lives  in  those  fright¬ 
ful  regions,  where  every  incident  is  a  caias- ' 
trophe,  and  where  a  mere  change  in  the  wind  or  | 
a  lowering  of  the  thermometer  may  entail  ' 
death !  I 

“  Towards  midnight  a  wiml  sprang  up,  which  I 
gradually  increa.sed  in  violence  h)  a  hurricane ;  | 
the  old  ocean  shook  her  mane  of  foam  with  ■ 
fury,  enonnous  waves  struck  the  ice,  the  bar- 1 
rier  broke  with  a  loud  noLsc,  and  never  did  a  ' 
more  terrible  tumult  give  ri.se  to  happier  im-  i 
pre.ssions ;  the  bay  was  opened  —  the  boats  | 
could  conie  in !  They  arrived,  in  fact,  a  few  1 
hours  later,  and  the  danger  they  had  run  in- 1 
sured  them  a  cordial  reception.’’ 

The  day  after  this  warning  a  number  of  | 
men  were  emj)loye«l  in  engraving  the  j 
n.ame  of  the  ship,  the  date  of  her  arrival, 
and  a  list  of  her  men  .and  otticors  on  the  | 
rock.  “  They  did  me  the  honor,”  the  J 
lady  tells  us,  “to  place  my  name  at  the  j 
head  of  the  list,  and  if  it  was  not  the  | 
most  remarkable,  it  was  most  a.S8uredly  j 
the  most  strange  to  meet  with  in  such  a ' 
place.”  It  was  now  manift'st  that  the ' 
delay  in  Magdalena  Bay  could  not  be  pro-  j 
longed  much  further.  Excursions  into  | 
the  interior  multi])iied  themselves  accord- 1 
ingly,  and  our  lady  often  took  part  in  i 
them.  She  would,  however,  on  these  oc- 1 
casions  separate  herself  from  her  eom- 1 
panioDS.  “  She  took  a  ple-osure,”  she  ! 
says,  “  in  feeling  herself  alone  with  this 
grandiose  and  terrible  nature.  Deserts  , 
have  every  wdiere  their  own  poetry : 
deserts  of  sand  or  deserts  of  ice,  still  it  I 
is  always  the  infinity  of  solitude,  and  no  I 
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voice  speaks  a  more  moving  language  to 
the  soul !”  Wliat  an  interruption  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Polar  bear  would  have  oc¬ 
casioned  to  these  solitary  meditations 
among  the  ices ! 

“One  day,  however — and  only  one  day — it 
was  permitted  to  us  to  see  Spitzbergen  en¬ 
livened  ;  it  was  the  10th  of  August  Early  in 
the  morning  the  great  curtains  of  fog,  which  in¬ 
cessantly  vailed  the  horizon,  were  withdrawn  as 
if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  wonderful  to  relate ! 
the  sun  —  a  real,  beautiful  shining  sun  —  ap¬ 
peared;  under  its  influence  the  bay  a-^sumed  a 
new  aspect !  Clouds  chased  one  another  across 
the  heavens,  carried  away  like  fleecy  things,  the 
great  rocks  let  their  mantles  of  snow  fall  off, 
the  sea  trembled  and  shook  with  the  glittering 
ices  that  sank  into  it  on  all  sides;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  sun’s  rays  had  suddenly  conferred  life 
upon  this  dead  and  gloomy  country,  and  that 
the  earth  was  unrobing  itself  for  the  labors  of 
spring.  It  was  a  thaw — a  genuine  thaw — noisy 
and  joyous — a  thaw  every  where  welcomed  as 
the  end  of  the  bad  season.  Alas!  in  Spitzber¬ 
gen,  thaw,  spring,  and  summer  only  last  a  few 
hours !  The  very  day  that  followed  upon  this 
fine  one,  the  fog  once  more  darkened  the  hea¬ 
vens,  a  gloomy  atmosphere  took  the  place  of  a 
brilliant  day,  the  cold  liccame  more  intense, 
gusts  of  wind  moaned  lugubriously,  the  ice- 
la-rgs  remained  stationary,  once  more  soldering 
themselves  to  the  rock.s,  and  every  thing  began 
to  sleep  again  in  that  icy  and  funereal  sleep 
which  lasts  upwards  of  eleven  month.s.” 

So  brief  a  summer  and  the  sudden 
return  of  winter  obliged  the  expedition 
to  set  out  on  its  return  at  once.  “Toute 
tentative  pour  p^netrer  jdus  aunord  de- 
venait  impraticable,”  we  are  told  :  but  we 
do  not  gather — .at  le.a8t  from  the  lady’s 
narrative — that  there  ever  was  any  more 
intention  of  proceeding  farther  nortli 
than  there  was  of  wintering  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions.  In  these  respects,  the  late 
French  expeditions,  as  th.at  in  the  Heine 
Ilortense,  under  Prince  Napoleon,  and 
that  of  which  Madam  I..eonie  d’Annet 
formed  a  part,  present  a  truly  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  navigations  and  winter¬ 
ings,  .and  to  the  boat  and  sledge  expedi¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  our  gallant  country¬ 
men  in  the  same  regions.  As  voyages  of 
discovery,  althougli  made  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  they  are  only  fit  to  take 
place  by  the  rovings  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  Hed-handed  Eirek,  or  the  early  pio¬ 
neering  efforts  of  a  Butten,  a  Hawk- 
bridge,  or  a  Fo.x. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  how  de¬ 
lighted  our  fair  adventurer  was  at  being 
13 
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rowed  by  vigorous  arms  on  the  14th  of 
August  out  of  that  fearful  bay. 

“  I  saw  (she  says)  with  a  feeling  of  deep  relief 
the  torn  mountains,  the  sharp  points,  the  im¬ 
mense  glaciers  of  Magdalena  Bay  disappear  suc- 
ces.sively  from  my  eyes.  I  felt  that  I  was  saved 
from  imminent  danger,  the  greatest  that,  I  feel 
a.s8ured,  could  ever  be  run,  that  of  being  im¬ 
prisoned  in  these  horrible  ices,  and  of  dying 
there,  as  our  predecessors  did,  in  the  frightful 
tortures  of  cold ;  add  to  which,  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  sinister  beauties  of  Spitzbergen  had 
cast  a  vail  of  insurmountable  melancholy  over 
my  spirits.  This  country  is  indeed  strange  and 
frightful,  and  if  one  is  not  seized  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  panic  on  first  nearing  it,  it  is  l>ccause  one 
has  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  the  lamentable 
aspect  that  it  presents.  The  islands  of  Norway 
and  the  North  Cape  arc  stations,  the  sight  of 
which  gradually  initiates  the  eye  to  scenes  of 


desoladon ;  but  if  it  was  possible  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  without  transition  from  our  cheerful 
Paris  to  those  icy  latitudes,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  most  courageous  would  be  seized  with 
serious  fright” 

So  much  for  an  ex2>edition  the  proposed 
objects  of  w’hich  were,  according  to  the 
statement  made  by  Madame  d’Aunet  of 
what  M.  Gaiinard  expounded  to  her  at 
the  onset,  to  penetrate  sufficiently  into 
the  Polar  regions  to  determine  if  one  can 
pass  that  way  from  Euroj)e  to  America ! 
llowever,  if  M.  Gaimard  was  not  a  Col- 
linson  or  a  M‘Clure,  the  experiences  of  a 
lady  at  the  gates  of  the  Polar  regions 
(and  Spitzbergen  can  not  be  designated 
as  any  thing  more,  as  compared  with  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  or  Banks  Land)  are,  at  all 
‘  events,  exceedingly  amusing. 


From  the  Britiih  Quarterly. 
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Ahokg  our  chemical  acquaintances 
there  are  some  who  are  walking  cyclopae¬ 
dias  of  the  science,  who  can  tell  you  off¬ 
hand  the  formula  of  malachite,  or  the 
average  per  centage  of  nitrogen  in  Cana¬ 
dian  dour;  but  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
about  these  men,  they  care  little  for  gene¬ 
ral  laws,  and  will  certainly  never  discover 
any.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  che¬ 
mists  w’hose  aspect  and  language  breathe 
an  intense  love  of  science,  and  a  fitness 
for  seizing  the  latent  analogies  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  natural  phenomena;  yet  their 
memory  of  particular  facts  is  often  treach¬ 
erous,  and  in  experimenting  they  may 
omit  most  necessary  precautions.  It  is 
astonishing,  too,  how  different  science  is 
to  different  votaries : 

“  To  some  she  is  the  goddess  great. 

To  some  the  milch-cow  of  the  field. 
Whose  business  is  to  calculate 
The  butter  she  will  yield,” 


*  Lectures  on  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Essays  Sci- 
entific  and  Literary.  By  Samcei.  Bbowk.  2  vola 
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— whether  that  butter  come  in*  the  form 
of  what  is  understood  by  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  or  that  less  substantial  commodity 
which  gives  the  flavor  to  after-dinner 
speeches  and  other  laudatory  effusions, 
^me  men  take  up  chemistry  because  it 
is  a  gentlemanly  profession,  others  because 
they  are  impelled  to  it  by  an  irresistible 
love ;  some  delight  in  building  up  the 
facts  of  the  science,  others  in  evolving  its 
doctrines.  Again,  there  are  chemists  of 
an  inquisitive  and  contemplative  turn,  to 
whom  nature  reveals  her  secrets,  while 
there  are  others  who  at  once  apply  this 
knowledge  to  some  practical  end  with 
material  advantage  to  themselves  and 
their  fellows  ;  and  as  these  belong  to  two 
opposite  types  of  intellect,  it  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  that  either  is  capable  of  success  in 
the  department  of  the  other.  To  this 
theoretical  class,  animated  by  an  intense 
love  of  science,  and  oaring  little  either 
for  minute  detail  or  for  material  profit, 
belonged  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch. 

In  the  quaint  old  country  town  of  Had- 
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ilington,  some  lialf  century  .ago,  lived  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  moral  worth, 
who  was  known  by  his  neighbors  as  a 
kindly  and  indnstrions  citizen,  and  by 
Scotland  at  large  as  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  itinerating  libraries.  Ilis  name 
was  Samuel  Brown,  and  he  was  the  eighth 
son  of  John  Brown,  also  a  notable  man  in 
his  day  and  generation,  the  author  of  the 
Siilf-intetpreti7ig  liible.  Around  the  table 
of  Samuel  8]>rang  up  a  family  of  children, 
and  it  is  to  the  fourth  son,  torn  in  1817, 
and  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  paternal 
name,  th.at  we  are  .about  to  introduce  the 
reader.  Samuel  the  younger,  as  he  grew 
u]>,  entered  with  spirit  into  those  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments  in  which  his  father  some¬ 
times  dabbled ;  .and  the  souls  of  both 
were  moved  by  the  rhetoric  of  Ch.almers 
as  he  discoursed  of  the  mighty  genius  and 
childlike  purity  of  Newton.  Throughout 
his  life  the  son  exhibited  many  of  his  la¬ 
ther’s  and  grandfather’s  estimable  quali¬ 
ties  ;  whilst  to  them  he  added  one  derived 
apparently  from  his  nuitemal  grandmo¬ 
ther,  who  had  caught  “  the  rare  and  ill- 
beloved  trick  of  thinking  for  herself,  and 
of  trusting  her  thoughts.” 

Unless  in  a  cert.ain  enthusiasm  of  action, 
liis  boyhood  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  left  the  school 
of  his  native  town  for  the  High  School  in 
Kdinburgh,  and  in  the  session  of  1832-3 
he  entered  the  University  as  a  student  of! 
medicine.  To  medicine,  however,  he  seems 
not  to  have  paid  .any  greater  attention 
than  barely  sufficed  to  procure  his  doc-  \ 
tor’s  degree,  for  by  this  time  chemical  : 
science  had  t.aken  full  possession  of  his 
soul,  and  alre.ady  in  his  brain  was  born 
th.at  great  idea  which  it  was  his  life-pur-  : 
j>osc  to  prove  and  elucidate.  i 

In  .Tune,  1849,  he  m.arried,  but  the  joys 
brought  by  this  new  relation  were  sadly  . 
interfered  with  by  a  marked  deterioration 
of  his  health,  and  for  seven  years  he  wjis  ' 
afflicted  with  a  painful  disorder.  Yet  he 
contintied  his  literary  labors,  and  solaced 
his  mind  with  the  friendship  of  some  of 
the  choice  spirits  of  the  .age.  He  planned 
and  jtartly  executed  a  poetic  history  of  all 
the  sciences,  and  a  prose  work  that  was 
to  embrace  the  entire  mutual  relation  of 
(irod,  man,  and  nature.  During  this  timQ 
his  spiritual  being  had  m.ade  no  little  pro¬ 
gress.  From  youth  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  had  been  strong  within  him,  but  the 
independent  and  antagonistic  character  of  | 
his  mind  had  alienated  him  from  every  | 


'  form  and  embodiment  of  Christianity,  and 
he  found  himself  at  home  in  contributing 
to  the  Wesfmhifter  Review.  In  his  dis¬ 
cipline  of  suffering,  however,  he  was 
gradually  led  to  a  humble  trust  in  Christ, 
his  writings  breathed  more  of  the  spirit 
of  piety,  and  when  drawing  near  Tiis  end 
we  find  him  using  such  language  as : 

,  “  Pray  for  me  ;  often  I  c.an  little  command 
'  my  own  thoughts  now  :  pray  for  me  ;  not 
;  for  cure  or  alleviation — these  are  mean 
things  to  .ask  from  a  F.ather  in  heaven — 
but  that  his  perfect  will  may  bo  accom¬ 
plished  in  me.”  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
September,  185G,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

Shortly  after  his  death  there  appeal  ed 
,  in  the  Aorth-Rritish  Review  a  biograjihi- 
cal  notice  of  Samuel  Brown,  written  by 
a  loving  friend,  .and  it  is  mainly  from  this 
that  we  have  drawn  the  materials  for  the 
I  .above  sketch  of  his  life.  His  iniscell.a- 
neous  writings  have  now  been  collected 
together,  and  published  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  this  is  the  book  to  which 
we  wish  to  draw  the  reader’s  notice.  It 
'  contains  the  development  of  his  chemical 
views  in  several  lectures,  m.any  essays  on 
I  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  .and  re¬ 
prints  of  his  best  articles  in  various  Re¬ 
views. 

In  these  volumes,  will  be  found  some¬ 
thing  to  suit  almost  every  taste  ;  there  is 
hard  reasoning  and  beautiful  imagery,  and 
their  author  is  by  turns  philosopher,  his¬ 
torian,  theologian,  and  poet. 

AVe  give  some  specimens  of  his  style. 
Wo  select  the  following  as  w'orthy  of  ex- 
trjict,  on  account  of  the  thought  as  well 
as  the  langu.age.  This  is  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  solar  eclipse  : 

‘‘  The  day  at  length  arrived — it  was  a  Sun¬ 
day.  The  churches  were  closed  on  purpose. 
The  street  swarmed  awhile,  as  if  it  were  some 
judgment-day,  and  they  were  then  left  empty 
of  every  thing  but  fiery  heat  and  dust.  The 
Calton  Hill  was  covered,  as  with  a  flight  of 
bees.  So  were  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur’s 
Seat.  The  castle,  the  tops  of  monuments,  tlie 
roofs  of  great  buildings,  the  spires  of  churches, 
were  all  heavy  with  holiday  star-gazers.  Tlie 
hum  of  the  clustering  crowds  thickened  the  air. 
The  cry  of  ‘  One  minute  more  ’  ran  through  the 
multitude,  and  ait  were  hushed  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  shadow  commenced  to  stalk  atross  the  glori- 
I  ous  orb,  the  hum  began  again,  smoked  glasses 
were  handled,  small  science  was  talked,  and  the 
i  people  went  their  ways  glad  that  they  had  seen 
and  understood  the  mysterious  apparition.  Ig¬ 
norant  savages  would  have  thought  it  was  the 
finger  of  God,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
knew  it  was  no  such  thing !” 
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Here  is  another  extract :  | 

“  Sciences  grow  like  trees.  The  purely  specu-  I 
lative  arc  endogenou.s,  and  swell  outwalks  from 
within,  like  the  palm,  stretching  the  fingers  of 
its  leaves  to  heaven  ;  the  unmixed  practical  are 
exogenaiis,  and  ring  succeeds  and  embraces  ring 
every  propitious  year,  like  the  spreading  oak  ' 
which  shades  the  land  and  furnishes  timber  for  I 
tlie  sea ;  and  the  applied  combine  the  nature  of 
both.”  I 

The  following  extract  closes  Dr. 
Brown’s  review  of  George  Herbert : 

“  The  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  and  the  birth¬ 
place  reminiscences  of  an  early  life,  under  the 
roof  of  godly  parents,  combined  to  draw  our 
thoughts  into  high  Bible  tracks.  Yielding  to 
the  soft  and  almost  paternal  guidance  of  the 
place  and  of  the  hour,  we  flew  aloft  on  the  ima¬ 
ginative  wing  of  faith  to  those  argent  fields  of 
industrious  peace,  where  ‘  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect’  shall  ‘summer  high  in  bliss’ 
forever.  There  was  David  the  royal  singer, 
sitting  apart  upon  a  pleasant  hight  before  our 
willing  eye.  Bending  over  his  harp  in  wonder 
and  in  love,  and  sweeping  his  prophetic  fingers 
over  the  wakeful  and  awaiting  chords,  he  inter¬ 
preted  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature  as  they  rose 
on  his  view,  and  rolled  away  ‘  in  silent  magna¬ 
nimity  ’  before  him ;  he  interpreted  tliem  into 
the  living  voice  of  song,  and  the  nations  of  hea¬ 
ven  gave  ear.  ‘  Hark  !’  we  whispered  to  the 
listening  night,  ‘  how  he  thunders  out  the 
glories  of  our  own  magnificent  firmament  in 
full  diapason  :  a  worthy  overture  to  all  that  is 
to  follow.  Listen  again  :  he  comes  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  sun,  a  majestic  interlude,  but  also 
big  with  a  tenderer  meaning  to  the  sovereign 
lyrist  himself ;  for  what  a  soft,  melancholy, 
home-toned  bar  is  floating  from  about  him 
now !  It  is  his  own  dear  old  world,  whore  he 
struggled,  and  fell,  and  rose  again  a  thousand 
times  and  more.  Notice  how  his  eye  glistens,  j 
and  his  hand  trembles,  and  his  voice  falters  and 
wails,  while  he  utters  in  intelligible  strains  the 
other  meaning  of  the  pale  reflective  moon,  and 
the  cool  just  sky,  and  the  heaving  true-hearted 
sea,  and  the  bountiful  green  earth ;  ay,  and 
Kedar's  monotonous  wilderness  afar,  and  the 
skipping  hills  of  Judah,  and  the  muttering 
brook  of  Kedron,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  ever-fragrant  Temple  of  Solomon 
his  son  1’  But  he  might  not  tarry.  There  lay 
an  out-spread  universe  before  him,  and  away 
he  sped,  climbing  a  tliousand  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  milky  ways  with  his  regal  eye,  and  pour¬ 
ing  forth  an  unending  flood  of  music,  mean¬ 
ing  more  than  the  ear  can  understand. 

“  Alas !  we  are  now  many  years  older  than 
then,  and  find  such  rapturous  apprehensions 
or  deliriums  only  in  the  house  of  memory, 
when  some  voice  like  Herbert’s  approves  itself 
a  spell,  and  opens  the  chambers  that  are  haunt¬ 
ed  by  those  ghosts  of  the  past.” 


In  considering  the  dififerent  subjects 
treated  of  in  these  Ji^says,  our  attention 
is  fii*8t  arrested  by  that  great  idea  which 
held  Dr.  Brown  euchained  throughout  his 
life,  the  central  conception  round  which 
the  whole  of  his  scientific  teaching  revolv¬ 
ed,  which  has  been  indissolubly  associated 
with  his  name,  and  which,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  laboratory,  he  ever  strove  to  de¬ 
monstrate — that  laboratory  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  called 

“  Study,  rest-room,  place  of  toil. 

Temple  too  where  1  have  lent 
^  All  my  days  to  noble  moil. 

Shifting,  homeless,  blessed  tent, 

I  Here  to-day,  to-morrow  there, 

1  ^V’he^e  my  impassioned  life  is  spent 

I  Still  in  burning  hope  and  prayer.” 

But  how  shall  we  initiate  the  unscienti¬ 
fic  reader  into  this  atomic  theory  ?  We 
;  will  do  our  best  ;  and  should  w'e  not  per- 
'  fectlj'  succeed,  we  must  still  crave  his  per¬ 
mission  to  explain  it  for  the  benefit  of 
'  those  whose  studies  have  already  furnish¬ 
ed  them  with  some  preliminary  know- 
ledge. 

'  THE  ATOMIC  TIIKOKY. 

I 

1  These  words  carry  us  back  at  once 
among  the  ancient  Greek  philo-sophers, 
and  into  the  very  presence  of  skeptical, 
laughing  Democritus,  who  sought  out 
truth  though  she  lay,  as  he  himself  said, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  and  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  milky  way,  conceived  that  it 
was  no  extended  band  of  light,  but  a  vast 
congeries  of  independent  stars  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  climbed  thus  high,  showed  little  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  struggles  of  poor  humani¬ 
ty.  His  notion  was,  that  each  piece  of 
solid  matter  was  not  a  uniformly  extend¬ 
ed  substance,  but  an  agglomeration  of 
vast  multitudes  of  atoms,  particles  inca¬ 
pable  of  subdivision,  not  perhaps  in  contact 
w'ith  each  other,  but  separated  by  inter¬ 
spaces  far  too  minute  for  any  mortal  eye 
to  recognize. 

Like  many  a  beautiful  theory  of  Grecian 
birth,  this  idea  of  atoms  slept  the  sleep  of 
'  oblivion  during  the  middle  ages,  till  re- 
.  suscitated  by  the  Cartesians,  it  had  at 
once  to  wage  a  war  for  very  exi.steuce. 
There  rose  up  an  army  of  mathematicians, 
who  battled  the  finite  divisibility  of  mat¬ 
ter  with  such  arguments  as  these : What¬ 
soever  jiossesses  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
I  ness,  whatsoever  has  dimensions,  in  short, 
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is  os.senti.'illy  and  mathematic.ally  divisible,  I 
that  is  tosaVjCan  be  supposed  to  be  halved,  j 
the  halves  halved  apain,  and  so  forth  for- 1 
ever which  w’ould  have  been  a  very  j 
conclusive  argtiment  had  the  matter  in  \ 
question  related  to  human  conception,  .and 
not  to  actiml  fact.  The  atomicians,  with 
Newton  at  their  head,  argued  that,  were 
the  invisible  particles  of  matter  not  ada¬ 
mantine  and  perdurable,  thev  must,  in 
process  of  time,  w'ax  old,  ami  cnimble ; 
and  the  m.atter  (say  the  water  or  air) 
must  change  in  properties  with  time, 
which  it  does  not  —  an  argument  more 
satisfactory  to  the  one  party  than  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  other.  On  the  scene  now' 
appeared  that  independent  Quaker  of  I 
Manchester,  John  Dalton,  with  a  new 
philosophy  of  chemistry,  for  which  the 
theory  of  Democritus  served  .as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  fr.amework  ;  yet  the  laws  of  D.al- 
ton  are  equ.ally  true,  and  equally  conceiv- 
.able,  whether  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  occupy  a  determinate  and  never 
changing  space  or  not ;  and  chemists  now', 
whether  their  minds  incline  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  definitive  indivisible  particles, 
or  of  mere  centers  of  force,  are  constrain¬ 
ed  to  think  of  chemical  .atoms,  simple  ones, 
like  the  sun,  or  the  planet  Venus,  or  com¬ 
pound  atoms,  like  the  system  of  Jupiter 
and  his  8.atcllites.  Whether  there  be 
physic.al  atoms  or  not,  there  exist  nn- 
question.ably  groups  of  particles  which  no 
mecluinical  operations  are  capable  of  di¬ 
viding.  Thus  Brown  concludes  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  we  quote,  mainly  because  it  so 
felicitously  expresses  .an  important  truth, 
the  bearing  of  which  extends  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  natural  philosophy  : 

“  Atoms  are  not  essentially  indivisible,  but 
they  are  never  divided ;  both  the  old  parties 
were  wronpr,  and  both  of  them  were  right. 
They  were  severally  right  in  what  they  aflirm- 
ed,  and  wTong  in  what  they  denied — an  im¬ 
mensely  frequent,  if  not  an  unfailing  double  [ 
circumstance  in  the  controversies  of  mankind. 
Enucleate  the  affirmation  of  almost  any  sect  in 
any  science,  including  theology  and  politics, 
and  you  have  truth  so  far  as  it  goes :  winnow 
and  catch  its  negations,  and  you  have  error. 
The  process  of  elimination  is  often  difficult,  but 
it  is  infallible ;  and  hence  it  is  the  deniers  that 
are  the  do-nothings,  marplots,  and  hinderers  in 
this  world ;  happily  as  impotent  a  folk,  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  evil-eyed  and  maleficent 
for  a  time.  For  heaven’s  sake,  now  that  Christ 
has  come,  and  exemplified  the  blessed  art  once 
for  all,  let  us  see  that  we  do  not  waste  breath, 
heart,  and  brain  in  mere  denying  any  longer. 


Save  every  spark  of  the  vital  fire  for  your  affir¬ 
mations  rather,  that  they  may  be  strong  and 
clear.  But  do  not  merely  put  your  negative 
in  an  affirmative  form,  and  cheat  yourselves 
obstructing  us.  Never  a.ssert  that  Napoleo 
the  Grand  was  the  Emperor  of  France,  if  you 
thereby  mean  at  the  same  time  to  d(^y  that 
France  ever  had,  has  now,  or  ever  shall  have 
another  as  grand  1  Do  not  swear  to  the  infal¬ 
libility  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Pope,  Pius, 
Impius,  or  whom  you  will,  if  yo»ir  oath  mainly 
intends  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  that  Spirit  in 
any  other  Christian  man.  To  come  down  from 
such  high  and  mighty  specialities  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  whence  we  lifted  ourselves  up  to  them, 
do  not  affirnj  that  your  own  experiments  are 
right,  if  your  purpose  is  just  to  deny  that  mine 
were  as  right  as  yours.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  true  and  completed  man  of  science  to  lay 
down  no  exclusive  propositions.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  withhold  belief  from  the  affirma¬ 
tions  of  another ;  but  he  will  do  well  to  trample 
nothing  affirmative  under  foot,  to  reject  nothing 
with  an  empty — No.” 

Dr.  Brown’s  idea  of  atoms  is  this  : 

“  Each  sensible  form,  or  part  of  sensible  na¬ 
ture,  is  hypothetized  as  being  made  up  of  in¬ 
dividually  insensible  particles,  by  no  means 
essentially  or  even  potentially  indivisible,  but 
indivisible  by  such  forces  as  divide  their  aggre¬ 
gates,  and  consequently  never  divided  in  the 
mechanical  any  more  than  stars  are  in  the  astro¬ 
nomical  operations  of  Nature.” 

By  this  Language  he  conceives  himself 
not  committed  cither  to  agree  with,  or  to 
oppose,  the  m.aterialistic  or  the  idealis¬ 
tic  philo.sophers,  the  mathem.aticians  who 
hohl  the  infinite  divisibility,  or  the  phy¬ 
sicists  who  deny  it;  he  avoids,  too,  the 
error  of  calling  the  ultimate  p.articles 
“  solid  nuclei,”  while  it  is  evident  that,  as 
they  constitute  a  substance  in  its  gaseous 
and  liquid  as  w'ell  as  solid  state,  and  are 
th^'mselves  unchangeable,' no  one  of  these 
three  conditions  can  be  jtredic.ated  of 
them — conditions  which  entirely  depend 
on  the  m.anner  of  aggregation.  In  Ins  de¬ 
finition  he  refers  to  that  sublime  analogy 
between  the  firmament  and  every  bit  of 
brute  matter,  which  Democritus  first 
seized,  and  which,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
our  author  has  elaborately  w'orked  out. 
In  the  sun,  his  planets,  their  satellites, 
comets,  the  fixed  stars,  the  milky  way, 
and  the  most  distant  nebulae,  he  sees  sys¬ 
tems  of  atoms,  variously  compounded  ;  or 
rather,  in  each  stone  he  finds  astral  sys¬ 
tems  and  “  sermons  ”  too.  Indeed,  he  is 
so  taken  with  the  .analogy,  that  he  some¬ 
times  seems  to  think  that  it  proves  his' 
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point,  aiiiJ  demonstrates,  too,  that  the  ul- 1 
timate  particles  are  not  near  together,  | 
but  far  distant  in  proportion  to  their  size, ' 
as  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  I 

To  this  idea  of  the  nature  of  atoms,  i 
Brown  added  the  further  notion,  th.at  “  a 
]»article  is  a  molecular  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  five  polar  spheres  of  force,”  five  at  least,  i 
arid  the  function  of  each  he  particularizes !  | 
But  into  this  transcendental  philosophy  we  ' 
care  not  to  enter,  especially  as  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  it  is  no  essenti.al  jtart  of  his 
theory.  We  shall  come  ju’esently  to  ideas 
more  capable  of  proof  or  disprcof. 

“  In  the  art  of  experiment,  and  in  trying  to  : 
find  his  way  with  untrippeil  step  among  details, 
the  Greek  was  as  feeble  as  a  child  :  whereas,  in 
the  sphere  of  idea.s  and  vast  general  conceptions, 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  art  of  embodying  such 
universals  and  generalities  in  beautiful  and  ap¬ 
propriate  symbols,  it  is  not  a  paradox  to  say, 
that  he  was  sometimes  stronger  than  a  man.” 

So  s.'iys  our  author,  and  most  truly  does 
he  say  so.  Let  us  with  his  introduction, 
visit  two  or  three  more  of  these  Grecian 
sages.  First,  Thales  of  Miletus  :  we  find 
him  wafehing  the  mighty  ocean  in  its  quiet¬ 
ude  or  its  wr.ath,  the  spray,  or  the  silent 
e ’chal.ations  rising  to  the8ky,the  clouds  and 
the  fructifying  showers ;  watching,  too, 
the  mountain  rills  and  larger  streams,  ainl 
the  moisture  permeating  every  substance, 
water  the  life  of  the  landscaiMJ,  and  the 
life,  too,  of  every  fiow'er,  and  of  those 
countless  tribes  of  animated  beings  ;  and 
we  wonder  not  that  there  arose  in  his 
mind  the  grand  conception  that  water  is 
the  first  principle  of  things,  the  prime 
matter,  the  underlying  essence,  of  which 
the  whole  of  nature  is  but  the  manifold  ex¬ 
pression.  From  Th.ale3  we  pass  to  Anaxi¬ 
menes,  and  marvel  not,  that  with  tjje 
simplicity  of  a  child  before  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  he  saw  in  the  all-prevading  in¬ 
visible  wind  “  blowing  where  it  listeth,” 
the  very  symbol  and  impersonation  of 
spirit,  and  thus  discoursed  of  air  as  the 
prime  intelligence,  the  soul  of  all  things, 
which  manifested  itself  to  man  under  all 
the  varied  forms  of  the  visible  universe. 
Semuel  Brown  seems  not  to  care  about 
introducing  us  to  the  misanthropic,  mourn¬ 
ful  Heraclitus,  but  w'e  must,  at  least,  re¬ 
member  that  he  transferred  the  idea  of 
the  fundamental  element  to  fire,  and  found 
in  it  the  god  of  his  pantheistic  philosophy, 
Eanpedocles,  the  man  of  station  and  law- 
^ver,  turned  his  poetic  mind  to  the  in- , 


vestigation  of  science,  divine  .and  natural ; 
and  though  millions  before  him  had  seen 
a  stick  burn,  to  him  first  it  w.as  a  jihilo- 
80]>hical  experiment ;  and  as  the  heat  re¬ 
solved  the  wood  into  ascending  fiames, 
and  smoke,  and  moisture,  and  residuary- 
ashes,  he  concieved  the  notable  idea  that 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  were  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  and 
with  the  looseness  of  Greek  generalization, 
he  taught  that  these  four  constituted  the 
whole  universe.  Yet  the  four  seem  some¬ 
times  to  Juave  been  thought  of  as  only  the 
first  untolded  forms  of  the  Tpoivi/  vA/y, 
the  primal  m.atter. 

After  a  long  interval,  we  find  Gebor 
teaching  in  his  Summa  Perfectiouu  that 
arsenic,  mercury,  and  sulphur,  su-e  the  real 
elements ;  and  that  all  metals  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  two  last  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  and  are  consequently  transmutable, 
i  or  ought  to  be — and  so  through  the  mys¬ 
tic  period  of  ArabLan  and  Kuropean 
,  alchemists,  till  Bombastes  Paracelsus,  in 
the  might  of  his  incompanable  vanity’,  did 
his  best  or  worst  to  overthrow  them  and 
the  Greeks  ;  believing,  however,  himself, 
all  the  while,  in  the  existence  of  one  only 
principle.  We  next  find  Lefevre  repeat¬ 
ing  with  more  practical  notions  the  old 
experiment  of  burning  wood,  and  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  deduction  of  Empedocles 
was  no  adequate  expression  of  the  truth 
of  nature.  Following  his  scent,  succeed¬ 
ing  chemists  took  to  analyzing,  not  only 
the  water,  vinegar,  wood-sjiirit,  smoke, 
flame,  and  ashes  which  he  obtained  from 
wood ;  but  every’  thing  else  that  they’ 
could  bring  under  the  power  of  their  sol¬ 
vents,  alembics,  and  crucibles ;  till  Lavoi¬ 
sier,  in  his  Trait e  TJUmentaire,  could 
write  :  “  Chemistry  then  marches  towards 
its  goal,  and  towards  its  perfection,  by’ 
dividing,  subdividing,  and  subdividing 
yet  again ;  and  we  know  not  what  shall 
I  be  the  termination  of  its  success.  We 
can  not  then  be  assured  that  what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  simple  to-day,  is  so  in  re.ality  ;  all 
that  we  c.an  say  is,  that  such  or  such  a 
substance  is  the  actual  termination  of 
chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
that  it  can  not  bo  subdivided  any  further 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.” 
Though  Davy  resolved  into  compound 
bodies  the  earths  which  Lavoisier  only  con¬ 
jectured  might  contain  oxy’gen,  we  have 
made  little  progress  in  subdivision  since 
his  day.  For  half  a  century  the  metals, 
and  other  so-called  elements,  have  resisted 
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tlie  attempts  of  chemists  to  win  from  them 
the  secrets  of  their  composition,  though 
fresh  ones  are  being  constantly  added ; 
and  the  list  which  when  Brown  lectured 
.'imonnted  to  fifty-five,  now  numbers  uj)- 
wards  of  sixty. 

To  show  the  composite  nature  of  these 
“  elements,”  was  our  author’s  great  am¬ 
bition,  as  indeed  it  has  been  the  ambition  j 
of  many  another  chemist ;  but  he  had,  i 
moreover,  a  notable  hypotliesis,  in  favor 
of  which  he  conceived  himself  able  to 
advance  strong  analogical  arguments,  a 
hypothesis  which  he  has  expressed  under 
these  four  heads : 

“  I.  The  fifty-five  elemental  forms  are  all 
compound.  II.  They  are  compounds  of  equal  , 
and  similar  atoms,  so  that  it  is  within  the  scope  ; 
of  natural  possibility  that  they  may  alt  be  de-  j 
rived  from  one  generic  atom.  III.  The  fifty-  I 
five  are  the  interrupted  links  of  a  chain  which 
is  not  straight,  but  probably  a  network  wrought  | 
into  the  form  of  a  cone.  IV.  These  links,  even  | 
as  they  arc,  naturally  fall  into  isomeric  groups,  ' 
like  the  following :  oxygen,  sulphur,  silenium,  { 
tellurium  ;  c.arbon,  boron,  and  silicon  ;  fluorine,  j 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  and  so  on.”  j 

The  la.st  of  these  propositions  is  rccog- ' 
nized  as  true  by  every  chemist.  The  self-  . 
involving  matter  is  what  Par.acelsus  : 
c;ills — 

I 

“The  Great  .Mystery  which  no  certain  cs-  | 
sence  and  prefigured  or  formed  idea  could  com-  | 
prebend,  nor  could  it  comply  with  any  property,  i 
It  being  altogether  void  of  color  and  element-  ' 
ary  nature.  The  scope  of  this  Great  Mystery  I 
is  as  large  as  the  firmament.  And  this  Great 
Mystery  was  the  mother  of  all  the  elements,  and 
the  grandmother  of  all  the  stars,  trees,  and  , 
carnal  creatures.” 

Of  course  if  this  “  Great  Mystery  ”  be 
J?,  her  children,  the  elements,  will  be  2  a*, 

3  ar,  4  a*,  5  a;,  and  so  on,  and  her  grand¬ 
children,  the  stars,  etc.,  will  be  only 
compounds  of  these  after  the  fashion  of 
3  a;  +  5  a*.  , 

This  idea  that  all  the  elements  may  be 
isomeric  compounds,  and  hence  indecom-  i 

{)osable,  is  doubtless  an  ingenious  one,  i 
)ut  its  author  evidently  thinks  it  more  ' 
than  a  hypothesis.  Yet,  can  he  prove  it?  ' 
Here  unfortunately  he  fails,  fails  utterly.  I 
It  is  true  he  thought  he  had  effected  a  i 
transmutation  which  lent  great  weight  to  ; 
his  view  ;  but  this,  the  conversion  of  car-  j 
bon  into  silicon,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  | 
mistake.  j 

But  it  is  in  his  historical  sketches  that  j 


Dr.  Brown  excels,  Avhen  he  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  not  so  much  of  men  or  of  nations  as 
of  philosophical  ideas.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  extract  of  reasonable 
length  would  ^ive  a  fair  indication  of 
his  pow'crs  m  this  respect.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  revert  again  to 
the  Greeks,  “  who  had  to  discover 
the  art  of  discovering  chemistry nor 
shall  wo  visit  the  Arabian  polypharmists 
nor  the  European  alchemists,  though  our 
author  revels  in  describing  these  men, 
from  Roger  Bacon  to  Paracel8u.s,  “  a  race 
of  brawny  inipiisitors,  inspired  by  ideas 
great  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  aside 
from  the  world,  if  not  above  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  do  a  good  day’s  work 
for  the  world  on  the  other” — a  de.scriptiou 
that  is  far  too  honorable  for  their  degene¬ 
rate  successors,  weak  visionaries,  who  tor¬ 
tured  nature  for  gold,  and  printed  mysti¬ 
cal  trash.  Well  does  Brown  trace  the 
rise  of  the  phantom  Phlogiston,  first 
evoked  by  Joachim  Beecher,  “  a  man  of  an 
eccentric  and  keen  spirit,  a  scholar  of 
liberal  cultivation,  and  a  Avandcrer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,”  and  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  hypothesis  by  the  systematic 
Stahl,  who  wrote  his  five  folios  on  the 
“  foundations  of  chemistry,”  in  a  language 
concocted,  according  to  the  receipt, 
“  three  parts  of  good  dog  Latin,  two  of 
German,  one  of  etceteras,  .and  a  dash  of 
new  Greek,  to  say  nothing  particular 
about  a  pinch  of  Arabic.” 

Tlieso  J'Jssays  are  full  of  brief  biogra- 
jJiies,  and  a  longer  one  is  given  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  a  distinct  paper. 
Would  that  there  were  more  such,  or  that 
Brown  ha<l  perfected  his  idea  of  tracing 
the  historical  development  of  each  of  the 
sciences  in  a  series  of  sonnets  descriptive 
of  the  different  nations  or  men  who  have 
wrought  it  out.  Of  these  series  one  only 
is  completed,  that  pertaining  to  .astronomy, 
and  only  one  of  these  metrical  portraits 
will  we  tran.scribc,  ho[iing  it  may  incite 
the  reader  to  warm  his  imagination  with 
the  whole. 


KEPLER. 

“  Teutonic  Kepler,  spuming  due  control, 
Pythagorean  wild,  harmonious  soul ! 

To  what  strange  conch  didst  thou  apply  thine 
ear. 

And  catch  the  music  of  the  solar  sphere  ? 

Or,  was  the  sphere  itself  that  mystic  shell. 
Brought  hither  from  the  ocean  shore  divine, , 
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Still  crooninj^  o’er  its  secret  like  a  spell, 

To  other  ears  a  hum,  a  son(^  to  thine  I 
Rapt  in  harmonic  ratios,  laws  and  rhjmes. 
Thou  couldst  not  watch  the  turns,  nor  keep 
the  times 

Of  life  prosaic,  and  therefore  tliou  wert 
poor ; 

Thy  oread  uncertain,  thine  ambrosia  sure  : 
This  low-lived  world  might  lift  her  head 
again, 

Could  she  but  rear  a  race  of  such  poor  men !’’ 
We  must  find  space  for 

AN  AFTER-THOUGHT. 

“  There’s  no  repose  within  this  optic  sphere ; 
The  world  is  like  the  soul,  though  not  so 
fair. 

The  young  moon  waxes,  wanes,  and  follows 
where 

Dear  Earth  is  hastened  in  her  fond  career ; 
Unresting  planets  run  with  love  and  fear; 
Tormented  comets  leave  their  distant  lair ; 
Imperial  Sol  himself  is  glad  to  share 
The  common  fate  :  he  wanders  wide,  I  hear. 
Within  the  Milky  Way.  It  might  ap])ear 
That  all  the  firmaments  revolve  afar. 

Circling  the  Throne  of  Him,  whose  only  bar 
Is  his  own  making, ;  nay,  that  Heaven  is 
near: 

God  is  the  present  soul  of  every  star. 

His  central  home  is  here  as  well  as  there !” 

In  his  essay  on  the  The  History  of 
Science,  Samuel  Brown  endeavors  to  show 
the  desirableness  of  presenting  science 
“  clothed  with  its  own  biography and 
he  points  out  a  desideratum  in  this  age 
when  so  many  men  of  general  culture 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  what  is 
best  in  each  of  the  sciences,  and  how  it 
may  be  met. 

“  Facts  are  the  body  of  science,  and  the  idea  of 
those  facts  is  its  spirit  In  order  that  the  poet, 
the  artist,  the  man  of  letters,  the  politician,  the 
professional  person,  or  the  man  of  general  cul¬ 
ture  should  become  possessed  of  essential 
science,  and  crown  himself  with  the  very  flower 
and  fruitage  of  the  long  year  of  investigation,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  the  observatory,  the 
laboratory,  the  museum,  or  the  dissecting-room. 
Nor  must  he  peruse  the  best  text-books.  The 
superficial  volumes  of  popular  science  will  not 
serve  his  purpose.  It  is  another  and  a  new 
class  of  works  that  is  wanted.  These  must  be 
brief  and  sculpturesque.  They  must  at  once 
lay  bare  the  spirit  of  science  after  science ;  they 
must  exhibit  the  ideas  of  the  sciences  and  illus¬ 
trate  these  ideas  by  as  few  and  as  principal 
facts  as  possible,  containing  shapely  principles, 
and  not  a  huddle  of  elementaiy  observations. 
They  must  be  metaphysical,  rather  than  phy¬ 
sical  treatises.  Their  authors  must  have  the 


same  kind  of  ends  in  view  as  the  wiser  teachers 
of  the  mathematics.  It  is  not  the  mathematics, 
but  a  mathematical  way  of  thinking,  not  na¬ 
tural  history,  but  a  cla^iflc  way  of  thinking, 
and  not  natural  philosophy,  but  an  inductive 
way  of  thinking,  that  arc  to  be  shed  into  tlic 
mind  of  the  general  student” 

Entering  upon  the  considor.ntion  of  the 
m.nnner  in  wliich  .t  knowledge  of  nature 
has  been  gradually  ac<juired,  our  author 
gives  a  full  and  critical  exposition  of  the 
view  propounded  by  Augu.ste  Comte  in 
L<i  Philosnphie  Positive,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  epitome,  not  taken,  how¬ 
ever  from  the  same,  but  from  a  later 
essay : 

“  According  to  that  vivacious,  far-sighted,  and 
muscular  critic,  there  are,  and  in  a  manner  must 
be,  three  principal  epochs  in  the  growth  of  each 
science,  and  of  all  the  sciences  together :  tlie 
childish  religious,  the  boyish  metaphysical,  and 
the  manly  positive  epochs  of  development. 

”  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  this  great 
wTiter  considers  the  positive  or  Baconian  era  as 
the  consummation  of  all  inquiry,  and  tliinks  the 
method  of  discovery  by  observation  and  induc¬ 
tion  the  perfection  of  philosophy,  destined  one 
day  to  carry  humanity  to  the  hights  of  attaina¬ 
ble  bliss.  It  must  be  avowed  in  passing,  and 
merely  avowed,  that  this  ajipears  to  be  at  once 
I  an  error  of  fact  and  a  breach  of  the  very  me¬ 
thodology  which  is  exalted.  There  is  surely  a 
fourth  epoch  of  scientific  method  beginning 
every  where  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  It  is 
preparing  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think,  to  combine  the  descendentalism  of  Plato 
and  the  idealists  with  the  ascendental  processes 
of  Bacon  and  the  sensationists,  and  likewise  to 
render  the  long-awaited  union  worthy  of  man¬ 
kind,  by  shedding  into  it  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  disciples.  As  a  fine  generalization  of  the  past 
history  of  the  purely  ascendental  sciences,  how¬ 
ever,  the  doctrine  of  Comte  is  most  important 
and  interesting,  and  it  will  always  well  repay 
the  private  labors  of  the  task,  to  trace  the  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  law  in  the  genesis  of  any  science 
in  particular,  or  of  the  sciences  considered  as 
an  organic  whole.  To  be  brief,  since  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  reall}’’  beyond  our  present  bounds, 
this  historical  speculator’s  three  ages  might 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  more  reverent  and 
affectionate  critic,  as  the  superstitious,  the  fic¬ 
titious,  and  the  real.' 

THE  FINITE  AND  THE  INFINITE. 

Errors  appear  to  us  to  run  through  his 
metaphysical  treatise,  T7ie  Finite  and  the 
Infinite,  though  we  have  there  the  fruits 
of  more  matured  and  more  reverent  think¬ 
ing.  lie  starts  with  the  assertion — “  It  is 
the  inabenable  prerogative  of  man  to  pray 
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to  God.  It  18  the  rojnl  condition  on 
which  ho  wc.irs  the  crown  of  nature  ;  al- 1 
thonfili  the  condition  is  ill-fultillcd,  and 
his  glor}'  is  therefore  dim.  In  every  clime  , 
and  in  every  age,  however,  he  buihls  him- : 
self  an  altar  ;  nor  is  there  any  man,  be  his  ' 
metaphysical  creed  what  it  may,  or  he  he  ' 
ever  so  far  from  God  in  the  spirit  of  his  ' 
mind,  hut  sometimes  utters  him.self  in  will- , 
ing  or  involuntary  prayers.”  Relieving  ' 
th.at  man  perceives  the  Almighty’  directly’,  i 
and  not  through  any  conscious  or  uncon-  I 
scions  demonsl ration,  he  attempts  to  solve  ! 
the  metai»hysical  problem  ot  how  this  I 
comes  to  pass.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  | 
Me,  he  iiupii  res  what  is  the  opposite  of! 
this  idea ;  for  each  idea  involves  its  anti- 1 
thesis,  as  beauty  supposes  defonnitv,  unity  , 
multiplicity,  and  so  on  ;  and  this  lie  con- ; 
ceivcH  not  to  be  the  tion  ef/o  of  the  Ger- ; 
mans,  for,  says  he,  “Non-me  is  no  more  ' 
the  logical  antithesis  of  Me,  than  non-  ‘ 
beauty  is  that  of  beauty’,  or  than  non-uni- ; 
ty’  is  that  of  unity’.  The  opjiosite  involv- 1 
ed  in  Me  is  Thou.  The  idea  of  Me  is  j 
grounded  in  being,  and  doing ;  and  its ! 
true  antithesis  must  also  be  grounded  in 
being,  and  doing in  fact,  must  be  like 
Me,  a  person.  And  !Me  is  finite ;  Thou, 
therefore,  must  be  infinite.  Such  our 
author  surmises  to  be  “  an  analy’sis  of  the 
genuine  and  unfallen  self-consciousness  of 
man,”  exhibiting  “  the  rational  ground 
and  secret  process  of  th.at  sacred  intuition,  I 
whereby  he  beholds  Him  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  or  can  see,  w’ith  the  ey’e  of  sense, 
or  that  of  the  finite  understanding.”  After 
showing  that  the  mere  sensationalist  and 
the  mere  idealist  are  alike  liable  to  forget 
God,  and  to  disbelieve  in  prayer,  he 
enters  on  the  controversy  as  to  the  per¬ 
ception  of  matter.  Into  this  we  shall  not 
follow  him,  nor  yet  into  his  attempt  at  i 
elucidation  of  the  reason  w’hy  man  intui- ! 
lively  sees  and  believes  in  the  world  of 
sensation,  and  that  he  immediately  refers 
that  world  to  God  as  its  confinu.al  Cre¬ 
ator.  We  think  there  is  some  obscurity 
of  terms,  if  not  of  idca.s,  though  we  admire 
the  attempt,  and  heartily  accept  the  con¬ 
clusion  w’hich  he  has  expressed  by  the 
metaphor:  “Nature  is  the  spontaneous 
word  of  God,  being  sj)oken,  and  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  rhythmical  law  like  the  speech 
of  poets.” 

Without  feeling  disrespectfully  towards 
the  liridtjexmter  Treatises,  or  despising 
the  study  of  natural  theology,  w’e  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  science  has  offerings  in  store 


richer  far  than  any  which  she  has  yet  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  temple  of  Divine  Truth. 
The  book  of  Nature  and  the  volume  of 
Hevelation  are  inscribed  by  the  same 
haiul ;  they  are  different  thoughts  of  the 
same  Supreme  Intelligence.  The  honest 
and  rcverentbl  study  of  the  one  can  not 
be  opposed  to  the  honest  .and  reverential 
sttidy  of  the  other.  Yet  a  f(M)lish  antago- 
ni.sm  has  often  sprung  up  between  the  cul¬ 
tivators  of  thi*8e  two  great  dej)artments 
of  knowledge ;  the  theologian,  as  though 
he  secretly  mistrusted  the  Bible,  has  often 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  advance  of 
nattiral  science;  and  many  a  philosopher, 
as  some  science  began  to  sha|»e  itself  from 
the  chaos  of  e.arly  observations,  has  hurled 
it  against  the  statements  of  divine  Kevela- 
tion ;  but  those  redoubtable  buttresses  have 
remained  unshaken  by  the  puerile  attack, 
while  not  unfrequently  the  weapon  has 
recoiled  upon  that  infidelity  which  exult- 
ingly  filing  it.  Where,  moreover,  science 
h.as  been  recognizeil  as  a  handmaid  of  re¬ 
ligion,  its  only  province  has  been  general¬ 
ly  thought  to  be  that  of  lifting  the' soul 
“  from  mature  up  to  n.ature’s  God,”  by 
demonstrating  the  power,  wisdom,  an«l 
beneficence  of  that  Being  who  (as  we  be¬ 
lieve  on  totally  different  grounds)  spake 
by  prophets  .and  apostles  and  the  incarnate 
Word;  or,  perhaps  natural  science  has 
been  valued  as  sometimes  affording  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illustration,  or  a  striking  simile, 
whereby  to  enforce  some  revealed  truth. 
Now,  beyond  this  province,  we  believe 
there  lies  one  as  yet  scarcely  trodden  by 
human  footsteps,  but  which  when  culti¬ 
vated  m.ay  yield  rich  harvests  to  the  glory 
of  God  as  well  as  the  service  of  man. 
The  two  books  of  nature  .and  of  revelation 
.are  not  merely  written  by  the  s,ame  h.and, 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  written  in  the 
same  style ;  both  are  m.arked  by  a  won¬ 
drous  variety  yet  w’ith  a  certain  unity 
pervading  it,  in  both  we  observ’e  the  fre- 
rpient  repetition  of  typic.al  ideas,  in  both 
we  note  the  same  absence  of  scientific  ar- 
nangement.  Any  department  of  n.ature 
will  illustrate  our  meaning.  We  select 
the  group  of  the  M.ammalia.  We  find  the 
earth  covered  with  different  species  of  an¬ 
imals  resembling  one  another  in  their  way 
of  nourishing  their  young,  but  we  do  not 
find  them  cl.assified  m  nature.  One  Con¬ 
tinent  is  not  inluabited  by  those  that  ru¬ 
minate  and  another  by  those  that  gnaw. 
The  tiger  in  .an  Indi.an  jungle  is  allied  to, 
the  cat  on  our  hearth-rug ;  the  antelopes 
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of  South-Africa  to  the  Persian  gazelle,  or 
the  Alpine  chamois.  The  ox,  the  weasel, 
and  the  rabbit  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
same  field.  Or,  to  look  at  the  subject  in 
reference  to  time  instead  of  space,  the 
mammalian  ty})e  first  meets  our  eye  at 
Swanage  or  Stonesfield  among  the  dihris 
of  the  oolitic  period,  then  come  mam¬ 
moths  and  elephants,  and  megatheria  of 
all  sorts,  now  extinct,  and  the  rich  zoolo¬ 
gical  treasures  of  Kirkdale  or  Montmar¬ 
tre,  till  among  the  luxuriance  of  a  recent 
fauna,  man  himself,  the  noblest  of  the 
mammalia,  aj)pear8  on  the  stage  of  this 
world’s  history.  Placed  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  apparent  confusion  of  animals,  the 
zoologist  has  carefully  to  collect  his  facts, 
before  he  can  hope  to  geuerali7.e,  or  to 
discern  typical  resemblances,  and  build  up 
a  system;  and  then  he  meets  with  the 
M'hale  and  the  bat  to  show  how  untrue  to 
nature  are  the  sharp  lines  of  his  classifica¬ 
tion.  Just  so  in  God’s  word,  we  have 
here  a  promise,  there  a  tender  exhorta¬ 
tion,  a  doctrine  lies  embedded  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  or  an  argument,  a  precept  is  convey¬ 
ed  in  a  burst  of  poetry  or  a  group  of 
]>roverbs.  But  in  vain  do  we  search  the 
Bible  for  any  body  of  divinity  ;  for  any 
tlieological  system ;  we  do  not  find  one 
part  devoted  to  the  office  of  God  in  the 
scheme  of  Redemption,  another  part  to 
what  is  necessary  on  the  side  of  man  ;  we 
do  not  find  a  definition  of  original  sin,  or 
an  exposition  of  the  Trinity.  The  mate¬ 
rials  are  all  there,  from  which  the  student 
may  frame  his  own  classification,  and  draw 
his  own  lines  of  definition,  which  after  all 
will  be  but  a  faulty  mapping  out  of  divine 
truth.  The  method  oi  God  in  the  two 
books  of  nature  and  revelation  being  the 
same,  our  methods  of  investigation  must 
be  similar.  The  canons  of  interpretation 


applied  to  the  one  must  stand  in  close 
relationship  to  those  suitable  for  the  other. 
There  must  be  the  same  careful  collation 
of  facts,  the  same  di.strust  of  our  own  hy¬ 
potheses,  the  same  humble  tracing  of  the 
Divine  plan,  the  s.ame  percei»tiou  that  a 
name  is  not  an  explanation,  and  that  a 
good  theory  must  embrace  every  known 
instance  and  be  susceptible  of  modification 
so  as  to  embrace  any  which  further  re¬ 
search  may  bring  to  light.  The  dangers 
!  to  w'hich  the  students  of  nature  and  of 
I  the  Bible  are  exposed  are  almost  identical, 

!  as  any  one  may  see  to  an  extent  that  will 
probably  surprise  him,  if  he  will  write  out, 
as  we  once  did,  the  second  chapter  of 
Bacon’s  Kovum  Orgamtm,  that  on  Idols, 
changing  every  word  that  relates  to  na- 
!  tural  philosophy  to  an  analogous  one  be¬ 
longing  to  divinity,  and  substituting  some 
theological  error  in  place  of  e.ach  scien¬ 
tific  one  adduced  by  w.ay  of  illustration. 
It  will  be  advantageous,  therefore,  for  the 
student  of  natural  science  to  know  the 
canons  most  fitted  for  inteqireting  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  for  the  student  of  the  revealed 
i  Word  to  know  the  canons  best  fitted  for 
’  interpreting  nature.  Indeed,  as  the  de- 
j  ductions  of  physical  science  are  for  the 
!  most  part  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
I  prejudices  and  feelings,  the  hopes  and 
I  tears  of  their  investigator,  and  are  more 
i  susceptible  of  direct  proof,  it  is  to  be  an- 
1  ticipated  that  the  true  methods  of  disco- 
I  very  will  be  more  accurately,  or,  at  any 
r.ate,  more  generally  recognized  in  that 
direction  ;  and  that  through  understand¬ 
ing  the  manifestation  of  God  in  external 
objects,  a  man  wilt  become  doubly  pre¬ 
pared  to  read  aright  the  incomparably 
superior  manifestation  of  Himself  in  hw 
written  word.  But  as  yet  this  is  an  al¬ 
most  untried  path. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  CELTS  AND  THE  GERMANS.* 


In  attempting  to  reproduce  a  distinct 
and  precise  im[)re8sion  of  the  social  and 
intellectu.al  life  of  the  .ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  narrowness  of  their  geogra¬ 
phical  horizon,  and  the  slow  rate  at  wliich 
It  w.as  enlarged  by  commerce,  conquest, 
ami  scientific  discovery.  At  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  Greeks  had,  in  Asia,  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and,  in  Africa,  the 
Nile  had  carried  them  into  the  interior 
of  Egypt;  but  to  the  west  and  north 
their  knowledge  did  not  reach  much  be- 
yoml  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  chief  part  of  Europe,  the  Greeks 
of  that  period  were  wholly  unacquainted  ; 
they  h.ad  never  sailed  beyond  the  Stnaits 
of  Gibraltar;  the  westeni  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
din.avi.a,  were  as  unknown  to  them  .as 
America  or  Australia. 

The  great  hero,  Hercules,  who  w.as 
conceived  in  the  light  of  a  civilizer  and 
beiKdactor  of  mankind ;  as  destroying 
wild  beasts,  as  punishing  tyrant,  as  open¬ 
ing  roads  over  imp.assable  regions,  was 
believed  to  have  nude  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  the  term  of  his  expedition  to  the 
far  west,  and  to  have  there  erected  two 
columns,  as  memorials  of  his  extreme 
course.  These  pillars,  beyond  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pindar,  every  thing  was  inac¬ 
cessible  and  unknown,  w'cre  converted, 
by  the  rationalizing  tendencies  of  the  later 
Greeks,  into  natural  objects ;  into  rocks, 
promontories,  or  i.slands.  The  early 
Greeks,  however,  understood  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  in  a  literal  sense,  as  they  are 
represented  on  the  pill.ar  dollars  of  old 
and  new’  Spain.  The  same  hero  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  erected  similar  columns  on 

*  Kelten  und  Germanen,  eine  historiache  Unter- 
sitrhung.  Von  Adolf  Holtzmann'.  Stuttgart: 
1855.  Olio  vol.  8vo. 

Dm  ethnographi'cha  VerhdHnisa  der  Kelten  und 
Germanen,  naeh  den  Anaichten  der  AUen  und  den 
ajiraehlichm  Ueberreatm  dargelegt  von  Dr.  H.  B.  C. 
Brandss.  Leipzig:  1857.  Oue  voL  8ro. 


the  shores  of  the  Pontus ;  and  thus  Euri¬ 
pides  speaks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mount 
Atlas,  as  the  proverbial  extremities  of  the 
known  world  to  the  east  .and  west.  Even 
the  cautious  and  skeptical  Aristotle  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  was  unfit  for  navigation.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  ancients  regarded  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  as  a  lake,  and  their  navigation 
would  not  have  been  perceptibly  affected 
if  its  western,  like  its  e.astern,  extremity 
had  been  closed  by  an  isthmus. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  is  purely 
fiibulous,  ami  no  inferences  c.an  be  drawn 
from  it  respecting  the  history  of  commerce 
or  geographical  discovery ;  but  it  is  cer- 
t.ain  that  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had, 
at  an  early  period,  sailed  into  the  Black 
Sea,  .and  llellenic  colonies  had  begun  to 
be  planted  on  its  coasts  so  egrly  as  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosporus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis 
are  mentioned  by  yEschylus  ;  and  an  epi¬ 
gram,  attributed  to  Simonides,  alludes  to 
the  distant  Tanais.  Herodotus  was  well 
.acc^uainted  with  this  river,  (the  Don,) 
which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the 
L.ake  ^lajotis,  and  as  dividing  Europe 
from  Asia.  But  the  Caspian  Sea  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  the  distinct  vision  of 
the  Greeks.  Artemidorus,  of  Ephesus,  a 
geogra|)her  who  lived  about  100  b.c., 
declared  th.at  the  country  east  of  the 
Tanais  w’as  unexplored.  Even  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  the  Caspian  was 
believed  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a 
long  narrow  channel.  The  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  the  Volga:  this  river  first 
occurs  under  the  name  of  the  Rha, 
in  the  writings  of  geographers  and  his¬ 
torians  w’ho  lived  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Pliny,  indeed,  informs  us  that,  with 
regard  to  the  Palus  Mieotis,  his  contem¬ 
poraries  believed  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  Great  Northern  Sea.  Some  thought 
that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the  ocean,  while 
others  held  it  to  be  a  lagoon,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 
So  imperfectly  acquainted  were  the  Greeks 
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with  the  geography  of  the  lands  to  the 
north  of  their  own  country,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  of  Maeedon, 
(181  B.c.,)  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Dan¬ 
ube  and  the  Alps,  could  be  seen  simulta¬ 
neously  from  the  top  of  Ha^mus.* 

Herodotus  is  ignorant  of  the  Alps  as  a 
chain  of  mountains :  he  calls  the  Alpis  a 
river  flowing  northwards  from  Upper 
Italy,  and  foiling  into  the  Danube ;  he 
likewise  describes  Pyrene  as  a  town  near 
the  sources  of  the  Danube.  It  was,  he 
says,  unknown,  in  his  time,  whether 
Europe  was  bounded  by  sea  on  the  west ; 
he  expressly  states  that  he  had  been  unar 
ble  to  ascertain  this  fact  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  any  eye-witness,  notwithstanding 
his  endeavors  to  obtain  inform.ation  on 
the  subject.  Polybius,  the  consistent 
enemy  of  exaggeration  and  imposture, 
declares  that,  in  his  time,  (about  150  b.c.,) 
nothing  was  known  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  lying  between  Narho,  in  Gaul, 
to  the  west,  ami  the  river  Tanais,  to  the 
east.  The  prevailing  belief  of  that  period 
was  that  the  ocean  stretched  across  the 
north  of  Euro|>e,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibr.altar.  That  the  belief 
in  a  circumfluous  ocean,  connecting  the 
northern  shores  of  India  with  Germany, 
continued  to  hold  its  ground  for  some 
time  longer,  appears  from  a  curious  anec¬ 
dote  preserved  by  Pliny  and  Mela.  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  wdien  pro-consul  of  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gatil,  in  62  B.C.,  received  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  some  In¬ 
dians,  who  W'ere  said  to  have  sailed  from 
India  for  purjmses  of  trade,  and  to  have 
been  carried  by  contrary  winds  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Suevi  dw’elt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  their  donation 
must  have  been  sent  to  Metellus  across 
the  Alps. 

The  n.ame  of  Brit.ain  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
Pytheas,  a  Massilian  navigator,  who  lived 
at  or  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Pytheas  published  an  account 
of  a  voyage  which  he  declare<l  himself  to 
have  made  along  the  north-western  coasts 
of  Europe.  He  stated  that  he  had  visited 
Britain,  and  traversed  the  w’hole  of  it  by 
land ;  he  likewise  gave  an  account  of  a 
marvelous  island  named  Thule,  situated 
six  days’  sail  to  the  north  of  Britain,  ne.ir 


*  See  Livy,  xl.  21,  Mela,  ii.  2. 
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the  frozen  sea ;  he  did  not  profess  to  have 
reached  this  island ;  he  stated,  however, 
that  it  w.as  comjmsed  of  a  substance  which 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  W'ater,  but  was 
something  compounded  of  all  three,  and 
resembled  the  pulmo  inarintis,  a  mollusca 
found  in  the  Meditert-anean.  Of  tliis  stib- 
stance,  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a 
specimen.  He  likewise  gave  an  account 
of  amber  being  found  in  a  northern 
island,  o]>posite  a  shore  of  the  ocean  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Guttones.  Ho  added  th.at, 
on  his  return,  he  had  sailed  along  the 
whole  coast  of  northern  Europe,  between 
Gadeira  and  the  Tanais.  ^ 

The  criticisms  of  Polybius  and  Strabo 
prove  conclusively  that  Pytheas  w’as  to  a 
great  extent  an  impostor,  and  that  the 
account  of  his  voyage  to  these  remote  re¬ 
gions  is  entitled  to  little  or  no  credit. 

The  name  and  existence  of  Thule  were 
equally  the  invention  of  Pythe.as ;  they 
represented  nothing  real,  although  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  in  later  times  to  invest 
Thule  with  a  geographical  character ;  and 
his  statement  that  he  had  coasted  along 
the  north  of  Europe  from  the  river  Don  i 

to  Cadiz,  show's  that  his  accounts  rested  ' 

not  on  fact,  but  on  the  fanciful  errors  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  owm  day'.  It  can  not  be 
considered  as  certain  that  he  even  sailed 
as  far  as  Britain.  Gosselin,  indeed,  after 
a  careful  an.alysis  of  the  supposed  facts 
reported  by  Pytheas,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  never  visited  that  island, 
but  that  he  collected  either  at  Gadcs,  or 
at  some  other  port  frequented  by  the 
Carthaginians,  some  vague  notions  on  the 
northern  seas  and  regions  of  Europe,  and 
that  he  passed  them  off  upon  his  country¬ 
men  for  his  own  discoveries.  ^ 

Herodotus  declares  that  he  has  no 
know'ledge  of  the  northern  river  Erldanus, 
or  of  the  Cassiteri<l  Islands,  from  which 
amber  and  tin  were  imported  into  Greece. 

He  believes,  nevertheless,  that  the  two 
articles  in  question  came  from  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  earth.  These  extremities  of 
the  earth  were,  doubtless,  the  southern 
shore  of  the  B.altic  and  Cornw'all ;  from 
which  places  the  Greeks  w'ere  supplied 
w'ith  these  commodities,  through  the 
agency  of  some  intermediate  trade.  Ti- 
maens,  the  historian,  who  wrote  about 
250  B.C.,  stilted  that  tin  was  brought  from 
an  island  within  six  days’  sail  of  Britain  ; 

Polybius  knew  that  tin  was  produced  in 
the  Brit.annic  Islands ;  and  Posidonius, 
about  fifty  years  after  him,  stated  that  it 
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was  transported  from  those  islands  to 
Massilia.  The  most  probable  supposition 
is,  that  Greece  and  Italy  were  exclusively 
supplied  with  amber  by  an  overland  trade, 
across  Central  Europe,  from  tl>o  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  tlie  head  of  the  Adriatic ; 
and  that  the  Britannic  tin  was  for  the 
most  part  carried  across  Gaul  to  IVIassilia. 

Before  about  the  year  700  b.c.,  the  en¬ 
tire  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tyrians ;  and  they  had,  at  periods  ante¬ 
cedent  to  authentic  history,  established 
colonies  at  Carthage,  Uticsi,  and  Gades. 
The  nortliern  coast  of  Africa  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  Pho?nician ;  the  coasting 
voyage  from  the  Nile  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  (which  Scylax  reckons  at  seven¬ 
ty-four  days,)  could  therefore  be  safely 
•erfortned  by  a  Tyrian  merchant  ves.sel. 
n  tliis  manner  Tyre  was  able  to  carry  on 
a  regular  trade  with  Gades  and  the 
wealthy  Tartessus,  the  favored  region 
upon  the  BaJtis ;  but  neither  the  Phmni- 
cians  nor  the  Carthaginians  appear  to 
have  advanced  their  permanent  settle¬ 
ments  far  to  the  west  of  Gades ;  and  if 
their  trade  to  the  north  did  not  extend 
furtlier  than  their  trade  to  the  south, 
along  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  so  far 
was  it  from  reaching  the  amber  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  or  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall, 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  ascended  as 
high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  The 
traces  of  Phoenician  establishments  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  have  been  careful¬ 
ly  collected  and  investigated  by  l\Iover.s, 
in  his  learned  work  on  the  Phmnicians: 
they  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Ihetica,  from  Murgis  to  the  river  i 
Anas  or  Guadiana :  but  although  Ulysi|>- 
j»o,  the  modern  Lisbon,  fabled  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Ulysses,  is  conjectured  by 
Movers,  on  etymological  grounds,  to 
have  been  a  Pheenician  name,  there  is  no 
clear  historical  record  of  the  existence  of 
any  Plupnician  factory  on  the  western  or 
Lusitanian  f:vce  of  the  peninsula. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Carthaginians,  in 
the  way  both  of  colonisation  and  discov¬ 
ery,  seems  to  have  been  directed  rather 
along  the  African  than  along  the  European 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  many 
Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  w'estern 
coast  of  Africa,  beginning  with  Tingis, 
the  modern  Tangier ;  and  the  Punic  mar 
riners  had,  ])robably  before  300  b.c.,  be¬ 
come  acqtminted  with  some  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  It  may,  however,  be  couGdeutly 


asserted,  that  the  views  of  those  who, 
like  Ileeren,  maintain  that  the  Carthagm- 
ians  sailed  to  the  Prussian  coast  for  am¬ 
ber,  and  even  hint  at  their  having  reached 
America,  are  opposed  both  to  evidence 
and  probability. 

By  the  expedition  of  Caesar  the  Homans 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  northern 
shores  of  Gaul,  and  with  Britain,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  world.*  It  was 
Cwsar’s  boast  that  he  had  been  not  only 
the  invader,  but  the  discoverer,  of  this 
remote  island.  The  German  ocean  was 
first  navigated  by  Urusus,  in  12  B.c. ;  and 
in  A.D.  4,  Tiberius  sent  a  flotilla  down  the 
lihine,  with  orders  to  follow  the  coast 
eastwards  and  to  sail  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  an  operation  which  was  accomplished 
with  success,  lliese  waters  were,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  so  distant  from  the 
lioman  world,  that  I*edo  Albinovanus,  a 
contemporary  j)oet,  could  represent  one 
of  tlie  com]>anions  of  Drnsus  as  describing 
the  terrors  of  the  voyage  in  the  following 
terms : 

“  Quo  ferimur  ?  ruit  ipse  dies,  orbeinque  relic- 
I  turn 

Ultima  perpetuis  claudit  natura  tenebri.s. 

Anne  alio  positas  ultra  sub  cardine  gentes, 

Atque  alium  libris  intactuni  qumrimus  orbera? 

I)i  revocant,  rerumque  vetant  cognoscerc 
fineiu 

Mortales  oculos.” 

But  although  Roman  discovery  at  this 
period  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  it  ad¬ 
vanced  no  farther.  “  Every  thing,”  says 
Strabo,  “  beyond  the  Elbe  is  unknown 
“  and,”  he  adds,  in  the  belief  of  a  contin¬ 
uous  northeni  sea,  “  no  one  has  navigated 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  months  of 
the  Caspian.”  At  the  time  of  this  geo¬ 
grapher,  however,  the  Romans  had  heard 
of  the  peninsula  of  J»itland,  which  they 
called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ;  and  by 
the  time  of  Pliny  they  had  become  ac- 
qu.ainted  with  the  Vistula.  We  learn, 
indeed,  from  the  same  writer,  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a  Roman  knight  was 
employed  to  buy  amber  in  the  north  of 
Germany ;  that  he  reached  the  nortliern 
coast — which  must  have  been  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Baltic — by  way  of  Car- 
riuntum,  a  town  on  the  Danube  between 
the  modem  Vienna  and  Presburg,  and 


*  Virgil  (A’n.  viii.  727)  speak.s  of  “extremi 
hominum  Moriiii.’’  The  Morini  inliabited  Northern 
Gaul,  the  country  where  Calais  and  Boulogne  now 
stand. 
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that  he  returned  to  Rome  with  a  large 
supply  of  the  article  which  he  wa.s  com¬ 
missioned  to  purchase. 

At  this  period  the  Roraan.s  likewise 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  ;  but  they  conceived  it  to  be  a 
collection  of  large  i.slands,  and  not  a  }>en- 
insula ;  so  that  by  this  hypothesis  (which 
seems  to  have  retained  its  currency  for  a 
long  time,  since  even  Jornandes,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  mentions  the 
island  of  Scanzia)  they  were  able  to  re¬ 
concile  the  existence  of  land  in  this  di¬ 
rection  with  an  oj>en  sea  reaching  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian. 

In  this  imperfect  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  resjiecting  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  possessed  any  distinct 
ideas  respecting  the  population  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps.  The  news  of  the  cajiture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  in  the  year  390  b.c.,  reached 
Athens  in  the  form  of  a  story  tluat  an 
army  of  Hyperboreans  had  taken  a  Hel¬ 
lenic  city  named  Rome,  situated  near  the 
(xreai  iSea.  All  that  Herodotus  seems  to 
know  of  the  Celts  is,  that  they  dwell  near 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  that  their 
country  is  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  th.at  they  lie  furthest  to  the  west, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cynetes.  Stra¬ 
bo  states  that  Timosthenes  and  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  both  writers  on  geography  about 
280-200  B.C.,  and  their  predecessors,  were 
without  positive  information  respecting 
Iberia  and  Celtica,  and  still  more  concem- 
ing  Germany  and  Britain.  Indeed  (lit; 
adds)  their  knowledge  of  Italy,  the  Adri 
atic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  regions  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  north,  was  extremely 
imperfect.  The  prevailing  o]>inion  among 
the  Greeks,  until  the  campaigns  of  Ciesar 
had  opened  Central  Europe,  was,  that  the 
whole  region  west  of  Scythia  was  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  Celtic  population ;  and  it  was 
conmrised  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Celtica. 

The  vague  and  fluctuating  language  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  ethnographical 
relations  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
has  induced  Dr.  Holtzmann  to  question 
the  received  opinion  as  to  the  Gauls,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Britons,  and  to  propound,  in 
the  treatise  named  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  theory  which  we  now  proceed 
to  state. 

The  two  propositions  which  he  seeks  to 
establish,  are — 1,  that  the  Germans  are 


I  Celts ;  2,  that  the  Kymri  and  the  Gaels 
I  are  not  Celts.  And  he  denies  the  truth 
■  of  the  received  propositions —  1,  that  the 
Germans  are  not  Celts ;  2,  that  the  Kymri 
and  the  Gaels  are  Celts.  He  shows  that 
the  writers  who  treated  this  subject  after 
'  the  revival  of  letters,  maintained  the  na¬ 
tional  identity  of  the  ancient  Celts  and 
;  (Jermans,  and  th.at  the  now  received  opin¬ 
ion  was  first  promulgated  by  Dom 
Bouquet  in  1738.  It  W!us  adopted  by 
many  writers  in  the  last  century,  but  its 
universal  acccnt.ance  was  (according  to 
Dr.  Holtzmann)  owing  to  the  passions  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Empire.  At  that  period  of 
mutual  aversion,  both  parties  were  glad 
to  aflirm  that  Germans  and  Gauls  had  al¬ 
ways  been  distinct  nations.  The  finely 
organized  G.allic  nation  (it  was  said  by 
the  French)  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rough  northern  barbarians,  who  first 
under  Ariovistu.s,  afterwards  under  the 
Vandal  king.  Crocus,  Chlodio  the  Frank 
and  others,  and,  lastlv,  under  BlUcher, 
had  devastated  the  pl.ains  of  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  appealed  to 
the  description  ef  the  jK'ople  in  the  Ger¬ 
mania  ot  Tacitus,  and  dwelt  on  the 
passages  of  the  ancients  w’hich  spoke  of 
the  instability,  the  frivolity,  and  the  vices 
of  the  Gauls.  Hence  both  nations.  Dr. 
Holtzmann  thinks,  rejoiced  in  repudiating 
all  community  of  language  and  affinity  of 
blood,  and  gladly  adopted  the  historical 
theory  w'hich  coincided  with  their  feelings 
of  animosity.  With  regard  to  the  Gaels 
and  the  Welsh,  their  national  vanity  was 
gratified  by  a  system  which  represented 
them  as  the  primitive  people  of  Western 
Europe,  and  found  in  their  language  ety¬ 
mologies  of  ancient  Gallic  words.  Dr. 
Holtzmann  considers  it  as  certain  that 
the  British  races  (under  which  name  he 
includes  the  Kymri  of  Wales  and  Brittany, 
and  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  atid  Scotland) 
and  the  Germans  are  of  different  national 
origins.  Hence,  as  he  truly  says,  it  fol¬ 
low’s  that  if  the  Germans  are  Celts,*  the 
British  races  are  not  Celts. 

Dr.  Holtzmann  begins  by  laying  it 
down  that  all  Central  Europe  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Celtic  tribes,  such  as  the  Cirabri 
and  the  Teutones,  who  are  expressly 
called  Celts  by  the  ancient  writers ;  and 
that  the  belief  in  large  immigrations  of 
Germans  from  Scandinavia  is  groundless. 
He  maintains  that  Scandinavia  w’as  a  bar¬ 
ren  and  nearly  uninhabited  country,  and 
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that  it.s  reputation  of  beiii"  a  cradle  of 
nations  is  fabulous.  Hence  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  if  Central  Euro])e  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  Scandinavia 
was  nearly  uninhabited,  no  space  is  left, 
where  the  Germans  could  have  resided. 
He  next  proceeds  to  collect  the  testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  ancients,  which  sunport  the 
identity  of  the  Germans  and  tne  Celts ; 
but  these,  when  correctly  interpreted, 
are  in  fact  mere  adoptions  and  repetitions 
of  the  old  vague  phraseology  by  which 
all  Central  Europe  west  of  Scythia  was 
assigned  to  the  Celts  and  was  called  Cel- 
tica.  With  regard  to  the  Britons,  he 
shows  that  their  affinity  with  the  Gauls  is 
first  affirmed  by  Tacitus  in  the  Ayrico- 
la  ;  but  his  attempt  to  weaken  this  testi¬ 
mony  is  not  succes-sful.  He  seeks  further 
to  support  his  views  by  adducing  those 
statements  of  the  ancients  by  which  simi¬ 
lar  physical  characteristics  (such  as  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  hight  of  body)  are 
attributed  to  both  Celts  and  Germans, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  rude  and  barbar¬ 
ous  state  of  the  Britons,  .as  comp.ared 
with  the  more  civilized  manners  of  the 
Gauls.  Tlie  explanation  of  Tacitus,  that 
“  Britanni  manent,  quales  (i.alli  fuerunt,” 
is  rejected  by  him  as  contrary  to  proba¬ 
bility. 

The  p.assages respecting  the  resembl.ance 
of  the  Gallic  and  British  religions,  cause 
Hr.  Holtzmann  greater  difficulty.  The 
j)re8ence  of  Druids  in  the  island  of  Mona, 
(Anglesey,)  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
llom.ans  in  61  a.d.,  is  distinctly  attested 
by  Tacitus  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
.  mnale  /  but  this  testimony  he  removes 
by  a  conjectural  alteration  of  the  text. 

1  laving  cleared  away  this  obstacle,  he 
denies  the  existence  of  Druids  in  Britain. 
The  positive  testimony  of  Cajsar  th.at  the 
1  Iruidical  discipline  was  invented  in  Britain, 
and  introduced  from  that  country  into 
Gaul,  and  that  tho.se  who  wish  to  mjike 
themselves  perfect  masters  of  the  system, 
generally  repair  to  Britain  in  order  to  I 
leam  it,  is  again  set  aside  by  substituting  I 


Germania  for  Britatmia.  The  resort  to 
such  extreme  measures  in  support  of  a 
historical  theory,  must  be  regarded  as 
presumptive  evidence  that  its  st.ate  is  des¬ 
perate.* 

Dr.  Holtzmann  concludes  his  proofs  by 
an  investigation  of  the  words  preserved 
from  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue,  which  he 
identifies  with  words  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
gu.ages,  and  not  with  Gaelic,  Welsh,  or 
Breton  form.s. 

The  arguments  and  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Holtzm.ann  are  examined  and  confuted  by 
Dr.  Brandes,  in  the  es.say  whose  title  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  consider 
the  system  of  the  former  as  unsound. 
Wh.atever  may  be  the  inconsistency  or 
obscurity  in  tlie  language  used  by  the 
ancients,  we  can  not  but  think  that  Ciesar 
and  Tacitus  regarded  the  Gauls  and  the 
(Termans  as  forming  distinct  races,  and 
that  both  considered  the  Britons  as  allied 
to  their  Gallic  neighbors.  Nevertheless, 
the  boldness  of  his  assertions  attracts  at¬ 


tention,  and  he  will  render  an  useful  ser¬ 
vice  to  history  if,  by  putting  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  received  opinion  upon  their 
defense,  he  c.auses  the  evidence  respecting 
the  ethnologic.al  relations  of  the  Gern)ans, 
Gauls,  and  Britons  to  be  examined  more 
critically  th.an  heretofore. 

We  ought,  in  conclusion,  to  remind  our 
re.aders  that  the  critical  investigation  of 
the  modern  Celtic  languages  w’as  origin¬ 
ated  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Prichard, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  whose  treatise 
on  the  subject,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
store  of  illustrative  notes,  has  recently 
been  republished  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Dr.  Latham. 


•  Mr.  C.  Mcrivalo,  in  his  recently  published 
volume  (vol  vi.)  of  the  History  of  the  Romaits 
under  the  Empire,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Britain  by  ('laudins,  and  the  subsequent  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Roman  officers.  In  c‘onnection  with 
this  subject,  he  mentions  the  proscription  of  Druid- 
ism  in  Gaul  by  this  Emperor  (Suet.  Claud.  26. ;)  he 
recognizes  the  affinity  of  the  Gallic  and  British  reli¬ 
gions,  and  considers  British  Druidism  to  have  been 
extirpated  by  Suetonius  Paullinus,  in  61  b.c. 
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MADAME  D  E  MONTMORENCY.* 


Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  re¬ 
lates  in  her  Memoirs,  that  the  court 
having  rested  awhile  at  Moulins,  when  on 
a  journey,  the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  the  princes,  went  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation  to  see  a  nun, 
their  relative,  who  had  immured  hei^ 
self  in  th.at  jilace,  and  who  had  suffered 
so  cruelly  that  she  had  no  wish  remaining 
but  to  die.  This  nun  was  the  widow  of 
Marshal  Duke  of  Montmorency,  ■whom 
Kichelieu  had  beheaded  at  Toulouse.  An 
Italian  by  birth,  she  was  born  in  Home  in 
Home  in  1600,  a  descendant  of  that  great 
house  of  Orsini  which  gave  so  many 
saints,  pontifts,  and  cardinals  to  the  Church. 
Niece  on  her  mother’s  side  to  Pope  Sixte- 
Quint,  she  Avas  brought  up  at  Florence, 
for  she  also  belonged,  on  the  side  of  her 
grandmother,  to  the  Medici.  The  Duke 
of  Bracciano,  her  father,  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  maritime  wars  of  Tus¬ 
cany  against  the  Turks  and  the  corsairs, 
and  having  retired  to  Rome,  he  liad  wedded 
there  a  niece  of  the  Pope,  who  had  by 
him  ten  children,  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  Grand-Duchess  of  Tus¬ 
cany  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
latter,  and  Mary,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  accompanied  her  sisters  at  Florence. 
Mary  of  Medicis  was  on  the  point  of  leav¬ 
ing  for  France  at  the  very  epoch  of  her 
birth,  and,  wishing  to  be  her  godmother, 
she  gave  to  her  her  name.  In  after  times, 
her  eldest  sister  having  married  the  Duke 
of  Gaustalla.  and  her  second  sister  Prince 
Borghese,  Mary  of  Medicis  felt  desirous 
of  establishing  her  namesake,  the  young¬ 
est,  in  France,  and  she  asked  her  hand  for 
Henry  of  Montmorency. 

Mary,  who  was  of  a  very  loving  disjKisi- 
tion,  took  greatly  to  heart  being  separated 
from  her  relatives  and  the  friends  of  her 
youth,  but  Mary  of  Medicis  did  all  in  her 
])Ower  to  assuage  her  grief — gave  her  a 
iiome  in  the  Louvre,  and  acted  towards 


*  Ma/Inmf  de  Montmortney :  Monira  et  Caracterea 
att  JYII*  Siecle.  Par  Aii£i>^  Remeb. 


her  as  a  mother  would  have  done.  Her 
introduction  to  De  Montmorency  was  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  times.  When  the  latter 
entered  into  the  Queen’s  apartment,  Louis 
XIII.  took  the  princess  b^  the  h.and,  and 
presented  her  to  him,  saying :  Here  is  my 
cousin,  the  illustrious  Italian  ;  is  she  not 
Avorthy  of  you — are  you  not  jileased  with 
her  ?”  The  courtly  De  Montmorency  did 
all  in  his  power  to  show  that  he  was  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  merits  of  the  lady  Avho  was 
presented  to  him. 

“  Without  being  strikingly  beautiful  (says 
M.  Amedee  Renee)  Marie  des  Ursins  (Orisini) 
had  the  seductions  of  youth,  a  fair  skin,  a  rare 
shape,  and  the  still  more  powerful  charms  of  a 
superior  nature.  Her  eyes,  of  Roman  beauty, 
expres.sed  in  their  depths  reflection  and  love. 
Her  bearing  and  her  manners  alike  attested 
modesty  as  well  as  nobility.  Brought  up  in  a 
convent  at  Florence,  she  found  herself  at  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a 
world  to  which  she  was  a  stranger,  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  most  dissipated  court :  yet  did 
she  so  conduct  herself  as  to  avoid  all  its  shoals. 
The  queen,  her  aunt,  Avho  was  not  so  fortunate, 
at  least  know  how  to  appreciate  tho.se  merits  in 
her  niece,  of  AA'hich  she  could  not  set  her  the 
example  ;  nay,  she  was  even  proud  of  the  credit 
reflected  by  her  on  her  family,  and  she  plumed 
herself  on  the  perfections  of  her  relative.  ‘  Que 
de  vertus  j’aime  a  la  fois,’  she  used  to  say : 
‘dans  ma  niece  des  Ursins!’  ” 

This  amiable  and  virtuous  young  prin¬ 
cess  loved  her  husband,  her  marriage  with 
AA’hom  had  been  celebrated  at  the  Louvre 
by  festivals  at  Avhich  almost  all  the  nobility 
of  the  country  were  pre.sent,  with  deep 
affection  —  “  d’un  inconceivable  armor,” 
as  M.  Renee  has  it.  A  prelate  of  austere 
piety,  who  knew  her  well,  has  left  on  re¬ 
cord  “  that  she  loved^M.  de  Montmorency 
with  all  the  love  that  one  can  have  in  this 
world,  for  she  never  loved  another  but 
him.  This  excessive  lo\’e  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  reproached  (le  seul 
desordre)  in  the  life  of  Madame  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  for  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
great  love  of  the  creature  was  not  an 
obstacle  to  internal  worship.”  Poor 
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erriii"  thing  !  if  slic  sinnod  in  her  chastity 
and  her  constancy  to  her  chivalrous  hus¬ 
band,  what  would  she  have  done  had  she 
imitated  other  courtly  ladies,  beginning  at 
the  Queen  herself? 

“  The  object  of  such  devotion  appeared  to 
justify  it ;  to  a  brilliant  exterior,  known  braver}*, 
and  a  chivalrous  heart,  the  Duke  of  Montmo¬ 
rency  added  the  most  distin{^ished  qualities; 
all  bis  sentiments  were  allied  to  grandeur.  He 
still  further  distinguished  himself  by  a  mind 
more  cultivated  than  that  of  his  peers.  The 
cx)nstable,  his  fathar,  who  could  not  read,  and 
signed  his  name  with  difficulty,  had  made  a  re¬ 
solution  that  his  heir  should  be  able  to  read  his 
own  dis[)atches,  and  even,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  write  them,  so  that  he  paid  unusual  attention 
to  his  education ;  add  to  thi.s,  Henri  IV.  had 
his  eyes  upon  the  'child  whom  he  love<l,  and 
whom  he  had  made  his  godson.  He  had  given 
him  his  name,  and  called  him  his  son.  ‘  See,’ 
he  .said  one  day  to  his  minister  Villeroy — ‘  see 
my  son  Montmorency,  how  handsome  he  is !  If 
ever  the  house  of  Ilourbon  should  fail,  there  is 
no  family  in  Europe  that  would  deserve  the 
crown  of  France  so  much  as  his.’  ”* 

The  precedents  of  the  Duke  of  Mont¬ 
morency  were  not,  however,  precisely  so 
favorable  to  matrimonial  felicity  as  might 
have  been  hoped  for.  He  could,  it  would 
appear,  throw  off  a  lady,  when  it  so  suited 
bis  purposes,  with  an  indifference  but  too 
characteristic  of  the  times  he  lived  in. 

“Henri  IV.  wished  to  marry  his  godson  to 
one  of  his  natural  daughters,  but  the  parents 
could  not  agree  in  the  choice:  the  constable 
wishc<l  for  Mademoiselle  dc  Vendome;  the  King 
liad  promised  her  to  the  house  of  Longueville, 
and  he  offered  in  exchange  to  the  Montnmrencys 
Mademoiselle  de  Vemeuil.  'Die  old  Duke,  very 
obstinate  in  all  matters,  would  not  consent  to 
tins  compromise;  Henri  IV.,  who  had  the 
affair  at  heart,  exiled  his  compere,  as  he  desig¬ 
nated  the  constable,  to  Chantilly,  and  kept  the 
youth  under  his  hand.  But  the  obstinate  father 
played  him  a  trick :  he  secretly  negotiated  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  an  heiress  of  Brittany, 
Mademoiselle  dc  Chcmille  ;  and  the  matter  once 
concluded,  young  Montmorency  was  carried 
away  from  the  Louvre,  and  flying  with  his 
uncle  D’Amville,  they  made  such  expedition  as 
not  to  bo  overtaken.  The  King  wrote  to  Plessy- 
.Mornay,  governor  of  Saumiir,  to  arrest  them  on 
their  pa.ssage,  but  they  managed  to  escape  his 
vigilance.  M.  de  Soubise,  dispatched  with  two 
companies  of  light  horse  to  carry  off  the  young 
lady,  met  with  no  better  success.  ‘The  mar¬ 
riage  was  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  said 
consummated,’  when  M.  de  Soubise  arrived.  It 
seemed  that  there  only  remained  to  the  King  to 


•  Hisioire  de  la  Mauon  de  ilontmortr,cy.  Par 
Dksormeacx.  T.  iil  p.  191. 
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put  up  with  it ;  but  cost  what  it  might,  he  was 
determined  to  have  his  dear  Montmorency  for 
a  son-in-law.  He  offererl  then  to  his  coiupere 
Mademoiselle  de  Vendome,  propo.sing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  indemnify  the  Longuevillcs;  and 
thus  the  matter  was  arranged.  IVhether  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated  or  not,  the 
King  had  it  brrken  under  pretext  that  his  god¬ 
son  was  not  nubile.  He  was,  indeed,  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  any  one  would  have 
given  him  twenty ;  and  the  adventure  caused 
many  a  smile  ‘  at  court’  ’’ 

No  sooner  one  marriage  over  and  bro¬ 
ken,  th.an  Montmorency,  affianced  to 
Mademoiselle  dc 'Vendome,  was  about  to 
taste  of  the  pleasures  of  a  second  mar- 
riage,  when  the  King’s  death  ujiset  the 
project.  It  was  then  that  the  Queen-re¬ 
gent,  desiring  for  herself  an  alliance  with 
the  same  powerful  house,  married  him  un- 
reluctantly  to  her  niece,  Mary  Orsini. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chemille  had  in  the 
mean  time  w’cdded  the  Duke  of  Hetz,  and 
the  marriage  of  ^Madame  de  Montmorency 
was  interrui)ted  by  a  serious  incident,  for 
Montmorency  having  permitted  himself 
to  remark  upon  his  former  relations  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Chemille  in  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Retz  in  a  manner  that  was 
any  thing  but  worthy  of  his  gallant  and 
chivalrous  character,  the  Duke  called  him 
out,  and  they  fought  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Antoine,  De  IMontmorency,  according  to 
one  authonty,  (Desormeaux,)  disarming 
his  antagonist,  but  according  to  another,* 
he  was  himself  disarmed. 

A  new  career  was  opened  for  the  young 
Duke,  now  that  he  was  at  last  really  mar¬ 
ried.  He  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  government  of  Languedoc,  and  to 
visit  the  different  towns  of  that  great  pro¬ 
vince.  The  Duchess  wished  to  withdraw 
during  his  absence  to  Chantilly,  but  the 
Queen  would  not  let  her  leave  the  court. 
The  separation  la.sted  for  a  year,  and  was 
the  first  of  IMary’s  life  of  incessant  cares 
and  anxieties.  She,  indeed,  took  her 
young  husband’s  absence  so  much  to 
heart,  that  both  the  King  Louis  XIII.  .and 
the  Queen  were  affected  by  it.  “We 
have  only  the  half  of  Madame  de  Mont¬ 
morency  with  us,”  the  latter  used  to  ob¬ 
serve  ;  “  her  body  is  with  us,  but  her 
mind  is  in  Languedoc.”  The  King  him  • 
self,  thoughtful  and  silent,  used  to  hide 
himself  in  the  recess  of  a  window  in  order 
to  watch  his  melancholy  cousin.  Mary 

*  Vie  de  Madame  de  Monlmorency.  Par  J.  C. . 
Garkeac.  T.  L  p.  47. 
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Orsini  had  not  learnt  French  in  Italy,  and  ' 
she  now  set  to  work  at  it  with  all  the  as¬ 
siduity  that  could  be  inspired  by  an  ar¬ 
dent  affection.  M.  de  Montmorency  had 
left  her  a  secretary  to  facilitate  her  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence,  but  the  idea  of  die- ' 
tating  to  a  woman  her  letters  to  a  hus- : 
band  !  It  was  too  cruel,  and  it  gave  to  ! 
the  noble  stranger  the  courage  to  express 
herself  in  French.  M.  de  Montmorency 
encouraged  her,  and  told  her  in  future  to  ■ 
have  no  other  secretary  but  her  own 
heart.  And  thus  the  French  language 
soon  became  as  familiar  to  her  as  Italian,  i 

M.adame  de  Montmorency,  although  so  i 
young,  was  much  esteemed  at  court  for 
her  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  as  for 
her  modesty.  Nor  was  she  even  wanting 
in  repartee.  As  she  .always  wore  gloves,  ; 
the  prince,  her  brother-in-law,  tried  one  ' 
day  playfully  to  take  them  off.  She  per- 1 
mitted  him  to  do  so,  but  saying,  at  the  ! 
same  time,  that  she  would  not  suffer  | 
another  to  do  as  much.  The  King  having  j 
overheard  her,  said,  laughing :  “  I  will  take  ' 
off  your  gloves,  cousin,  whenever  it  shall ; 
please  me  to  do  so.”  “  Sire,”  she  replied,  | 
with  a  serious  look,  “  I  would  not  permit ; 
it.”  Then,  perceiving  that  the  King  was 
annoyed,  she  added  :  “  Your  Majesty  | 
ktiows  full  well  that  I  would  not  give  him 
the  trouble.”  i 

At  length  the  young  wife  was  permitted  i 
to  join  her  husband  in  the  south,  and  so 
great  was  her  delight  at  seeing  him  again, 
that  she  fainted  away.  Her  presence 
added  to  the  already  immense  popularity 
of  the  Duke.  Her  charity  was  unbounded, 
and  when  she  had  exhausted  her  means, 
she  would  weep  for  the  distress  which  she 
witnessed  around  her.  Although  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  she  was  placed  at  the  ! 
head  of  the  Duke’s  household,  and  she  1 
had  to  receive  and  reply  to  deputations,  i 
The  Duke  kept  up  a  state  even  more  biil- ' 
liant  than  that  of  royalty  itself.  Ilis  or- ' 
dinary  suite  consisted  of  one  hundred 
gentlemen  ;  he  had  thirty  pages,  officers,  , 
and  guards  of  all  kinds,  and  livery  ser-  j 
vants  in  proportion.  It  is  difficult  to  | 
form  an  idea  of  the  hospitality  of  such  a  j 
house  at  those  times ;  it  was  one  continu-  j 
ous  festival,  the  extravagance  of  which 
was  further  enhanced  by  an  unbounded 
license  and  a  magnificent  charity.  This 
“  magnificent  seigneur”  was,  in  the  words  ! 
of  his  biographers,  “  la  providence  dcs  | 
lieux  ou  il  passait.” 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  young  as  she  ' 


was,  felt  that  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  last  forever.  It  would  exhaust  the 
revenue  of  a  state.  But  her  attempts  at 
reform  were  signal  failures.  Not  a  man 
of  his  household  would  the  Duke  dismiss; 
if  the  Duchess  insisted  that  such  or  such  a 
person  was  useless,  he  would  answer  that 
some  day  or  other  a  use  might  be  found 
for  him.  If  the  Duchess,  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ple  or  beginning,  dismissed  some  of  her 
own  pages,  the  Duke  would  immediately 
take  them  into  his  service. 

“  Such  was  this  Montmorency,  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  of  men !  When  people  expressed  their 
surprise  at  his  bounty,  he  wouhl  reply  :  ‘  Oh ! 
that  I  was  an  emperor,  that  I  might  do  more ! 
This  fine  soul,  ever  open  to  sympathy  and  to 
generous  emotions,  was  reflected  in  his  manners, 
and  added  a  chivalrous  brilliancy  to  his  beauty. 
It  is  related  that  a  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Duke 
d'O.ssuna,  passing  through  I.anguedoc,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  governor.  On  being  shown  into  his 
presence,  he  looked  at  him  some  time  without 
speaking;  Montmorency,  surprised,  asked  him 
if  he  saw  any  defects  in  his  person.  ‘  Sir,’  re¬ 
plied  the  Spaniard,  with  gravity,  ‘  what  I  re¬ 
mark  is  that  nature  has  made  a  mistake ;  for 
tliinking  to  make  a  great  king  of  you,  it  only 
made  a  duke.’  Contemporaneous  writers  as¬ 
sure  us  that  he  caused  a  kind  of  intoxication 
wherever  he  went;  soldiers  followed  in  his 
train,  and  refuse<I  to  leave  him.  One  day  a 
company  that  he  had  dismissed  persisted  in  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  stopping  at  all  the  houses  where 
he  stopped.  He  thought  that  tliey  wanted 
bounty,  and  threw  his  purse  out  of  the  window 
to  them ;  but  they  disdained  to  pick  it  up, 
shouting  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  nut 
money  but  their  general  that  they  wanted.  The 
example  of  the  chief  was  contagious  :  Montmo¬ 
rency  spread  his  greatness  around  and  abroad 
as  he  did  his  gold.  When  any  one  reproached 
him  with  extravagance,  he  would  relate  this 
story  of  the  disinteresteilness  of  his  soldiers.” 

Such  is  the  man  as  depicted  to  us  by 
his  contemporaries.  Noble,  chivalrous, 
brave,  hospitable,  bounteous,  and  hand¬ 
some,  he  was  most  undoubtedly  a  model 
for  a  hero  of  roTuance ;  but  there  was  a 
reverse  to  the  picture.  This  love  of  feu¬ 
dal  independence  and  extravagance,  this 
delight  in  vast  numbers  of  followers  and 
retainers,  ill  associated  with  true  patriot¬ 
ism  or  even  steadfast  loyalty.  Then, 
again,  there  were  corruptions  in  the  heart 
of  this  court  in  the  south,  in  which  De 
Montmorency,  following  the  example  of 
the  constable  his  father — the  old  Sultan 
of  Languedoc,  as  he  was  designated — in- 
dulged  like  those  around  him,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himself  thereby  little  worthy  of  the 
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deep  devotion  of  his  young  and  loving 
wife.  Henry  of  Montmorency  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Henri  IV. ;  lie 
had  jilayed  on  the  knees  of  Gabrielle,  he 
had  grown  u)i  amid  those  intrigues  of  a  j 
court  whose  dissipation  had  only  become  j 
further  corrupteil  by  the  Italian  favorites  i 
of  Mary  of  Medicis.  It  was  not  so  sur¬ 
prising,  tlicn,  that  he  should  giv’e  himself 
up  to  those  sensual  pleasures  which  he 
wjis  never  .able  to  entirely  cast  ofl*. 

“  The  princess  finished,  alas !  by  knowing  the 
fact  ‘  With  silence  you  will  come  to  the  end 
of  all  things,’  she  said  to  a  lady  who  suffered  like 
her ;  ‘  such  thing.s  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of 
to  any  one  save  (lod.’  She  thus  kept  her  grief 
to  herself,  but  her  altered  looks  betrayed  ! 
her.  'Are  you  unwell,  de<ar?’  tbe  Duke  said  j 
to  ber  one  day ;  ‘  how  ch-mged  you  are !’  ‘  It 
i.s  true,’  she  replied,  ‘  that  luy  face  is  changed, 
but  my  heart  Is  not  so.’  lie  understood  her, 
and,  touched  by  ber  resignation,  he  made  vows 
of  reform  at  her  feet  wliich  it  was  not  in  hi.s 
power  to  keep.  She  loved  him,  nevertheless, 
with  a  most  pure  and  di.sintcrested  love;  her 
pn.ssion  filled  her  whole  soul ;  love  with  her 
was  rai.sed  to  the  ilignity  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
could  live  even  upon  the  sentiments  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  did  not  feel  herself  utterly  abandon¬ 
ed,  for  she  felt  that  his  heart  lielonged  to  her  in 
its  better  impulse.s,  and  more  than  one  contem¬ 
porary  assures  us  th.at  she  even  experienced  a 
secret  s\'mpathy  for  the  women  whom  tlie  Duke 
favorcil.  Her  own  heart  impelled  her  so  to  do; 
she  saw  in  her  rivals,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  her¬ 
self.  Such  was  the  prodigy  of  her  passion.” 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Duchess,  wlio 
was  much  beloved  by  her  attendants, 
found  vindicators  where  she  little  expect¬ 
ed  it.  A  young  Italian  of  her  siute,  who 
s.ang  exijuisitely,  having  won  the  Duke’s 
regards,  she  became  so  haughty  in  conse- 
(jueuce  as  to  forget  all  respect  to  her  mis¬ 
tress.  One  day,  jiassing  through  Lyons, 
the  attendants  were  about  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  ca.st  the  young 
lady  into  the  Rhone,  and  would  have  done 
so,  had  not  the  Duchess  herself  interfered 
to  save  her  rival. 

Other  troubles  soon  c.ame  to  ad<l  to 
these  domestic  afflictions.  The  life  of  a 
great  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
not  all  roses.  Religious  troubles  broke 
out  in  Languedoc,  and  M.  de  Montmo¬ 
rency  was  called  ujxin  to  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part.  These  troubles  had  their  origin 
in  a  marriage.  The  lady  of  Priv.as,  a  Pro¬ 
testant  town,  where  mass  had  not  been 
perfornaed  for  sixty  years,  took  it  into  her 
liead,  although  a  widow,  to  wed  a  Rom.an 


C.atholic  gentleman,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  people,  who  manifested  their  annoy¬ 
ance  in  every  pos.sible  way.  But  previous 
to  this  inciilent,  which  only  accidentally 
brought  a  latent  irrit.ation  into  open  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  Reformers  of  Bearn  had  been 
in  a  Bt.ate  of  slumbering  insurrection. 
They  had  been  ordered  by  an  edict  of 
council  to  reestabli.sh  the  Roman  Cath 
olic  worshij),  and  to  restore  its  good;'. 
The  states  of  Bearn  protesteil  against  such 
an  edict,  and  their  resistance  found  an 
echo  throughout  the  south.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  war  of  Thirty  Years 
was  bre.aking  out  in  (tcrmaiiy,  and  the 
same  sjmrk  h.ad  lighted  up  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  France  itself  w.as  also  otherwise 
disturbed  interiorly.  Mary  of  Medicis, 
imprisoned  at  Blois,  had  made  her  esc.ape, 
.and  a  levy  of  bucklers  had  ensued.  The 
position  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mont¬ 
morency  were  placed  in  was  a  p.ainful  one. 
They  loved  and  grieved  for  the  Queen  who 
had  united  them,  but  their  fidelity  to  the 
King  did  not  on  this  occasion  permit  them 
to  waver.  Reason  and  loyalty  came  to 
c.alm  down  the  impulse  of  feeling. 

These  .sentiments  were  perhaps  further 
upheld  hy  the  presence  of  Louis  XI H., 
who  came  in  jierson  to  the  .south  to  rees¬ 
tablish  the  Rom.an  C.atholic  worshiji.  The 
King  laid  siege  .at  the  onset  to  Montaub.an, 
which  was,  after  La  Rochelle,  the  strong¬ 
est  pl.ace  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants. 
Montmorency  raised  a  brigaile  at  his  own 
expense,  formed  it  into  regiments,  and  ef¬ 
fected  a  junction  with  the  King,  reducing 
on  his  way  the  fortress  of  Val,  where  a 
cannon-ball  carried  off  the  feathers  from 
his  hat.  At  Montaub.an  he  look  the  most 
exposed  and  perilous  position,  but  jilaguc 
broke  out  in  the  be.sieging  army;  the 
Duke  himself  w.a8  struck  down,  and  the 
Duchess  had  to  h.asten  to  his  bedside, 
from  which  he  did  not  rise  for  weeks. 
The  siege  was  in  consequence  raised,  and 
the  Duke,  on  his  recovery,  went  to  Tou¬ 
louse,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  cora- 
m.and  of  the  army  of  Languedoc. 

Tlie  Protest.ant  cause  li.ad  lost  many 
galhaiit  le.aders,  more  especially  Lesdi- 
guieres,  Caurnont  la  Force,  and  Chatillon  ; 
but  there  remained  to  it  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  with  whom  De  Montmorency 
could  not  for  a  moment  bear  comparison. 
The  latter  w.as  a  br.ave,  chivalrous,  rash, 
and  foolhardy  captain ;  the  former,  a 
clover,  thoughtful,  profound,  and  valiant 
leader.  Do  Rohan  at  this  time  held  the 
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Ccvonnes.  Tlie  King  laid  siege  to  Mont¬ 
pellier,  where  Montmorency  joined  him 
with  his  reinforcements.  Here,  by  an  act 
of  rashness  characteristic  of  one  so  pre-  I 
eminently  heedless,  he  received  two  dan¬ 
gerous  wounds,  and  would,  if  we  .are  to 
believe  Simon  du  Cros,  ( Vie  du  Due  de 
Montmorency,  p.  87-89,)  have  been  kill¬ 
ed,  had  it  not  been  for  D’Argencourt,  who  j 
commanded  the  Protestant  sortie,  and 
who  knew  him  and  saved  his  life.  Once 
more  the  poor  suttering  wife  was  c.alled  to 
the  disabled  warrior’s  bedside,  and  luckily 
a  truce  was  .at  the  same  time  brought 
about  among  the  religious  belligerents. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  peace,  however, 
the  ojipressed  Protestants  took  up  anus 
again.  Catholic  Spain  giving  its  suj)port 
to  Uohan,  whose  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Soubise,  issuing  forth  from  La  Rochelle, 
captured  the  royal  fleet  in  Port  Louis. 
Richelieu  sought  a  remedy  to  this  despe¬ 
rate  state  of  affairs  by  bribing  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  to  send  a  fleet  against  their 
co-religionaries.  De  Montmorency,  who 
held  the  appointment  of  Admiral  of  France 
as  well  as  that  of  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Languedoc,  is  described  as 
t.aking  on  this  occasion  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  stop.  Not  a  single  ship  rem.aining 
to  the  King  of  France,  he  threw  himself 
with  six  other  gentlemen,  into  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  in  it  sought  out  during  four 
stormy  days  the  Dutch  fleet.  Charming 
the  Protest.ant  captains,  who  had  hitherto 
held  .aloof  from  active  hostilities,  by  his  * 
“  military  graces  and  heroic  fascination,” 
he  induced  them  —  reinforced  by  a  few 
English  ships — to  give  Soubise  battle,  and 
that  with  such  success  that  the  islands  of 
Re  and  Olcron,  on  which  the  defense  of 
La  Rochelle  mainly  depended,  were  forced 
to  surrender.  The  first  incidents  of  this 
.achievement  are  not  alluded  to  by  other 
historians,  and  may,  in  their  details,  be 
justly  considered  as  apocryphal  as  the 
other  statement  of  a  contemporary,  that 
in  the  engagement  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
Iloustain,  and  the  other  captains  who 
were  near  him,  “  w’ere  rather  his  admirers 
th.an  his  counselors,  and  admitted  that 
the  men  whom  God  destines  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  deeds,  come  into  the  world  with  all 
the  knowledge  and  virtues  necessary  to 
their  accomplishment.”  What  Montmo¬ 
rency  did,  is  perhaps  more  characteris¬ 
tically  depicted,  wdien  it  is  said  that  he 
had  the  signal  made  which  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  practice  when  the  admiral  runs 


a-muck,  and  which  consists  in  exhibiting 
naked  swords  to  those  who  can  not  under¬ 
stand  any  other  hints.  Our  author  tells 
us,  however,  that — 

“Nothing  wiis  spoken  of  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  abroad,  but  of  this  prodigious 
feat  of  arms.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  yet 
been  seen  :  a  great  admiral,  without  a  vessel  to 
carry  his  pennant,  putting  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  pursuing  a  fleet  for  four  long  days,  impos¬ 
ing  himself  as  chief  on  strangers,  forcing  rigid 
Protestants  to  fight  against  their  faith — all  this 
was  scarcely  credible,  lie  became  the  idol  of 
gentlemen,  the  people,  and  the  army ;  every 
where  the  shouts  greeted  him  of  ‘  Vive  le  grand 
Montmorency!’  Nevertheless  as  perfect  a 
knight  as  llayard,  he  has  not  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  obtaining  so  great  a  reputation  ;  the 
prestige  of  his  name  has  been  effaced — the  admi¬ 
rable  fact  which  we  have  narrated  has  been  for¬ 
gotten.  It  may  be  s.aid  that  Richelieu  succeed¬ 
ed  in  decapitating  even  his  glory.” 

De  ^Montmorency  having  provided  for 
the  safety  of  his  conquests,  joined  the 
court  at  Saint  Germain,  where  he  was 
coolly  received.  Richelieu  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  the  utmost  to  jirevent  a  man  .al¬ 
ready  so  popular  becoming  still  more  so. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Admir.al  urged  upon 
the  King  that  La  Rochelle,  blockaded  by 
the  fleet  and  deprived  of  the  isl.ands 
whence  it  drew'  its  subsistence,  could  no 
longer  resist  for  any  length  of  time,  Ri¬ 
chelieu  was  resolved  that  so  great  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  honor  should  not  accrue  to  the 
Duke.  The  Minister  would  not  even  grant 
to  the  victor  the  government  of  Re,  and 
he  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  title  of 
Admiral.  The  policy  of  Richelieu,  to 
whom  the  Rourbons  were  so  much  indebt¬ 
ed,  was  to  subdue  a  vassal  and  too  power¬ 
ful  nobility  to  greater  dependence  on  the 
crown. 

De  Montmorency  was  indemnified  in 
part  for  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  by 
liis  reception  in  Languedoc.  There  the 
the  people,  who  appreciated  heroic  deeds 
better  than  the  j»olicy  of  the  statesman, 
gave  to  him  a  triumphal  reception.  Rut 
grievances  of  a  different  ch.aracter  aw'ait- 
ed  him  there.  The  health  of  the  Duchess 
I  had  broken  down  under  so  m.any  trials, 
!  and  when  the  Duke  arrived  at  his  chateau 
!  of  Reaucaire,  he  found  her  almost  dying. 
;  M.  de  Montmorency’s  return  and  pre- 
!  sence,  however,  worked  wonders,  and  she 
j  in  part  regained  her  health.  She  had 
been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness 
!  by  anxiety  for  his  welfare,  that  her  stomach 
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refused  all  food.  The  Duke,  it  is  said,  in¬ 
vented  everyday  some  new  dish  to  tempt 
her  appetite;  and  he  carried  his  attention 
BO  far  as  to  dress  himself  as  a  fisherman, 
and  bring  her  back  a  fish  that  ho  had 
caught,  still  hanging  from  the  hook. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  amongst  many 
that  gradually  undermined  the  loyalty  of 
the  chivalrous  Montmorency.  His  rela¬ 
tive  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Comte  de 
Boutteville,  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  for  a  duel  fought  in  public  on  the 
Place  Iloyale.  Edicts  had  certainly  been 
issued  against  duelling,  but  no  one  had  as 
yet  been  made  to  sufter  the  last  penalty 
of  the*  law  for  having  been  engaged  in 
such.  The  Duke  of  3Iontmorency  was 
hence  ])ersuaded  that  it  was  against  his 
house  that  this  great  severity  was  direct¬ 
ed.  Yet  did  he  not  fail  in  his  allegiance, 
althougli  tampered  with  by  Rohan  when 
the  Protestants,  abetted  by  the  English, 
once  more  rose  tip  in  revolt.  He  even 
levied  troojis  in  order  to  interceiit  Rohan, 
when  that  leader  projected  an  assault  on 
the  King’s  troops,  at  that  time  laying  siege 
to  La  Rochelle.  For  this,  however,  he 
only  received  blame,  as  he  had  acted  with¬ 
out  having  received  orders,  and  he  was 
removed  from  his  command  of  the  army 
of  Languedoc,  and  w.as  replaced  by  the 
I’rince  of  Conde.  The  state  of  parties 
may  bo  best  judge<l  of  at  such  an  epoch 
by  the  words  of  Rassornpierro :  “  Vous 
verrez  quo  nous  serous  assez  fous  jiour 
prendre  La  Itochollc !”  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  interest  of  the  great  feudal  lords  to 
leave  government  with  such  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  its  hands ;  the  weakness  of  the 
state  constituted  their  strength. 

Montmorency  did  not,  however,  cease 
to  wage  war  against  the  Protestants  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  succeeded  in  the  chief 
command  by  Conde  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
pursued  hostilities  Avith  greater  activity 
and  still  more  remarkable  success,  having 
successively  reduced  the  chateaux  of  Cho- 
meyras,  Du  Ponzin,  De  Mirabel,  and 
others.  In  the  midst  of  these  warlike 
operations  an  incident  of  a  dillerent  kind 
occurred : 

“  Since  the  death  of  his  beloved  cousin  Boutte¬ 
ville,  the  Duke  had  been  given  to  serious  con¬ 
versations,  and  his  thoughts,  even  in  the  tent, 
often  turned  upon  the  mysteries  of  death  and  of 
a  future  destiny.  One  evening  that  he  was  dis¬ 
cussing  these  subjects  with  his  friends — more 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  moment  when 


the  soul  escapes  from  its  terrestrial  prison — 
Montmorency  and  the  Marquis  de  Portes,  his 
relative,  swore,  that  whichever  of  the  two 
should  die  first,  he  should  come  and  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  the  other.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the 
Marquis  was  struck  with  a  musket-shot  lieforc 
Privas  and  killed  on  the  spot.  .Montmorency, 
exhausted  with  work  in  the  trenches,  had  Just 
gone  to  sleep  in  his  tent,  when  he  awoke  sur¬ 
prised,  and  heard,  he  .said,  quite  distinctly,  the 
voice  of  his  friend  bidding  him  a  sorrowful  fare¬ 
well.  He  thought  it  was  only  a  dream,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and  he  once 
more  resigned  himself  to  sleep,  but  the  same 
voice  made  itself  heard,  and  woke  him  up  again. 
He  then  arose,  overcome  with  anxiety,  and  he 
dispatched  a  horseman  to  the  quarter  where  the 
Marquis  had  the  command.  But  at  that  very 
moment  an  officer  from  the  King  came  into  his 
tent  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Marquis.  The 
Duke  used  often  to  relate  this  strange  adA-enture, 
with  which  his  mind  continued  to  be  occupied 
for  a  long  time  after.” 

Xo  sooner  did  the  Protest.int  cause 
suffer  a  decisive  bloAv  by  the  fall  of  La 
Rochelle,  than  Richelieu  remoA’ed  the  field 
of  battle  to  its  traditional  country — the 
north  of  Italy — Avhere  the  cis.alpiuc  and 
trau.salpine  nations  —  mainly  represented 
by  Franco  and  Austria — have  from  all 
times  decided  their  bickerings  by  force  of 
.arm.s.  Richelieu  himself  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  French,  Avith  three  marshals 
of  Fr.ance  as  his  lieutenants.  The  famous 
Spinosa  commanded  in  the  .Milanais. 
^lontmorency  Avas  in  disgrace.  lie  had 
in  the  excitement  of  his  trium|)hs  declared 
himself  to  be  the  Queen’s  rheralur,  and 
hail  thereby  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
King ;  but  this  did  not  jirevent  his  serving 
as  a  A’olunteer  in  the  ncAv  campaign,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  liite  of  the  soutli.  As 
to  j)oor  Madame  de  Montmorency,  she 
lajr  prostrated  by  ber  husband’s  reckless 
life  at  the  Chateau  do  la  Grange,  near 
Pezenas. 

Richelieu,  so  astute  as  a  statesman,  Avas 
not  quite  so  good  a  soldier,  and  he  man¬ 
aged  so  badly,  that  Louis  XIII.  felt  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  give  a  command  to  Mont¬ 
morency,  and  the  victory  of  Veillane, 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Saluccs,  once 
more  placed  the  Duke  in  the  ascendant. 
Unfortunately,  the  plague  raged  amongst 
the  troops  ;  the  King  himself  had  contract¬ 
ed  a  bad  fever  in  Savoy,  and  leaving  the 
command  to  D’Efliat,  Montmorency  hur¬ 
ried  away  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  mon¬ 
arch,  and  at  this  crisis,  to  his  infinite 
credit,  extended  his  influence  and  poAver 
to  protect  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  Car- 
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Jiual,  who,  without  such,  would,  in  case 
of  the  King’s  death,  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  nobles.  Louis,  how'- 
ever,  recovered,  and  Richelieu  regained 
his  old  position,  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  famous  “  Journee  des  Dupes.”  As  to 
Montmorency,  at  this  turn  in  the  state  of 
affairs  he  went  to  the  south,  taking  his 
wife  on  the  way,  who  was  still  an  invalid, 
to  the  waters  of  Ralaruc.  On  the  return 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  Paris,  the 
winter  was  passed  in  fetes  held  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Richelieu’s  restoration  to 
power ;  and  none  surpassed  in  brilliancy 
those  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Montmorency. 
As  the  poet  Theophile  had  sung  “  La 
M  aison  de  Sylvie”  (the  Duchess  under  the 
name  of  Sylvia,  at  Chantilly,)  so  now 
Mairet  had  to  tune  his  lyre  iu  praise  of 
“Alcide  et  Sylvie.” 

With  summer,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  re¬ 
turned  to  Chantilly,  which  both  took  equal 
delight  in  embellishing.  The  Duchess  had 
now  a  moment’s  enjoyment  of  life  iu  the 
company  of  her  husband. 

“  The  Duke  talked  of  rcstinj'  there  awhile,  and  ! 
of  withdrawing  from  the  court  and  active  life  in  j 
tliis  calm  and  delicious  retreat  He  also  had  | 
extensive  repairs  carried  on  at  the  Hotel  de 
Montmorency.  He  appointed  governors  to  the 
different  towns  of  Languedoc,  to  preserve  order 
during  his  absence,  aud  he  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  the  Duchess  that  his  longest  Jounieys 
would  for  the  future  be  from  Paris  to  (lhantily. 
When  .she  was  langui.shing  in  expectation  of  his 
presence,  her  chief  happiness  consisted  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  return  tho.se  magjiitlcent  gar¬ 
ments,  which  he  wore  with  so  much  grace  and 
so  great  an  air ;  doublets  of  Spanish  cloth  or  of 
velvet  with  open  sleeves,  the  long  feathers  that 
decorated  his  hat  of  felt,  the  scarfs  with  em¬ 
broidered  devices,  and  collars  of  Flanders  lace, 
not  to  mention  the  fine  lace  that  also  trimmed 
the  top  of  his  boots.  Indifferent  in  the  matter 
of  her  own  adornment,  she  had  taken  the  finest 
diamonds  from  her  jewel-case  in  order  to  deco¬ 
rate  with  them  the  order  of  marshal.  As  to  the 
suit  of  armor — which  bore  the  marks  of  many 
a  combat — the  hemlet  and  its  plume,  the  breast¬ 
plate,  the  bra.ssets  or  arm-piece.s,  and  the  gaunt¬ 
lets,  they  now  hung  up  in  the  guard-room,  and 
the  Duche.ss  hoped  to  see  them  remain  their  for 
a  long  time.  She  gave  herself  up  to  these  de¬ 
lightful  dreams  with  a  joy  that  almost  savored 
of  intoxication  ;  but  events  soon  occurred  which 
called  the  Duke  away.” 

The  province  of  Languadoc,  although 
attacheil  to  the  crown  for  ne.ar  four  cen¬ 
turies,  still  preserved  its  privileges,  its 
local  franchises  and  an  ad minst ration 
almost  independent  of  the  state.  Such  a 


condition  of  things  ill  assorted  with  the 
ideas  of  Richelieu,  and  he  issued  a  royal 
edict  suppressing  these  privileges ;  the 
j  conse«}uence  of  which,  in  a  country  scarce¬ 
ly  yet  settled  do\vn  from  a  war  of  religion, 
was  the  revival  of  animosities  and  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Montmorency  was  called  upon  at 
such  a  crisis  to  preserve  order  in  his 
government.  lie  accordingly  went  to  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  but  in  a  state  of  great  personal  irri- 
t.ation  against  both  the  King  and  his  Minii^ 
ter.  The  former  had  banished  him  awhile 
from  court  on  account  of  a  duel  ho  had 
fought  with  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Chateau  do  Monceaux, 
whilst  Richelieu  had  shielded  the  Duke 
from  the  King’s  justice  ;  his  own  prerogiv 
lives  were  also  affected  by  the  ]>ropo8ed 
subversion  of  the  old  order  of  things  in 
his  province  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  Riche¬ 
lieu  set  his  old  rival,  D’Efliat,  to  annoy 
him  by  large  pecuniary  demands  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  government. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  so  many 
grievances  h.ad  combined  to  irritate  the 
Duke  against  the  King  and  his  haughty 
minister,  that  Gaston,  the  King's  brother, 
for  a  third  lime  left  the  country,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  Spainards,  at  that  time  in  the  Low 
Countries,  launched  a  violent  marufesto 
against  the  Cardinal,  lie  at  the  same 
timo  dispatched  an  emissary,  the  Abbe 
d’Elbene,  to  the  Duke  of  ^Montmorency. 
The  Duke  hesit.ated  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  he  c:vst  the  die  in  allying  his  fortunes 
to  those  of  Gaston  ;  but  when  the  latter, 
defe,ated  in  Lorraine,  and  driven  by  La 
Force  .and  Schomberg  out  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Bourbonnais,  sought  refuge  iu 
Languedoc,  the  chivalrous  Montmorency 
armed  in  his  favor,  and  got  the  states  to 
join  in  the  rebellion.  The  insurrection, 
however,  confined  to  Languedoc  and 
placed  between  two  armies,  did  not  em¬ 
brace  all  the  towns  :  Montmorency  failed 
before  the  most  important ;  Montpellier, 
Ximes,  Beaucaire,  Xai*bonne,  held  out 
for  the  King.  The  gallant  De  I’Estrange 
had  been  captured  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
decapitated.  Discord  reigned  in  the  camp 
of  Gaston,  and  the  Duke  attempted  to 
negotiate  with  Richelieu.  The  Minister 
had,  however,  now'  caught  his  pow’erfid 
enemy  in  a  trap,  and  was  not  the  man  to 
let  him  escape.  The  Duke  of  Montmo¬ 
rency  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  ho  would 
hold  no  compromise  with  him.  Nothing 
remained,  then,  but  to  fight.  The  decisive 
contest  took  place  near  Castelnaudary. 
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Montmorency  rushed  madly  into  the 
ranks  of  Schomberg’s  close  battalions, 
.and  his  horse  falling  and  himself  wounded, 
he  lay  in  his  heavy  armor  incapable  of 
raising  himself,  and  unsupported  by  the 
troops  of  Gjiston.  On  being  at  length 
carried  away  a  prisoner  to  the  Marsh, al’s 
tent,  and  his  armor  removed  —  for  he 
was  nearly  suffocated  by  the  blood  that 
flowed  alike  from  his  mouth  and  wounds 
— the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria  w.as 
found  attached  to  his  arm  by  a  bracelet 
of  diamonds.  Montmorency  had  received 
seventeen  wounds,  live  b.alls  had  remain¬ 
ed  in  his  body,  and  one  had  nearly  severed 
his  throat.  He  was  not  exj)ected  to  live, 
and  he  w.as  removed  by  the  troops  to 
Castelnaudary  on  a  ladder  covered  with 
cloaks,  the  bearers  weeping  as  if  they  had 
been  .attending  a  funeral.  Thence  he  was 
taken  in  a  litter,  against  the  protestations 
of  his  surgeon,  to  the  Chateau  de  Lectoure. 
liichclieu,  who  had  arrived  with  the  King 
at  Lyons,  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as 
that  his  prisoner  should  be  carried  away 
from  him.  Ho  was  prep.aring  his  master’s 
mind  for  a  tragic  conclusion  to  the  affair, 
and  no  .argument  that  he  used  w.as  so 
strong  as  that  unfortunate  discovery  of 
the  portrait.  Yet  was  the  C.ardinal  him¬ 
self  more  jealous  than  the  King,  for  he  also 
had  aspired  to  the  favors  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 

A  council  was  assembled,  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  so  long  th.at  de  Montmorency 
h.ad  got  sufficiently  well  to  rise  up  to 
receive  the  JSI.arquis  de  Hreze,  brother-in-  j 
law  of  Cardin.al  Kichelieu,  w’hen  th.at  i 
gentlemen  c.ame  to  remove  him  to  Tou¬ 
louse.  He  was  perfectly  prep.ared  for  his 
fate  ;  he  knew  th.at  to  Ik;  put  on  trial  was 
e<juiv.alent  to  a  condemnation  to  death. 
He  w.as  conducted  through  the  streets  of 
Toulouse  in  a  close  carriage,  surrounded 
by  mousquetaires  on  foot  and  on  horse, 
with  a  double  row  of  Swiss,  besides  eight  ! 
squadrons  of  light  horse.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  most  of  the  nobility  of  the 
country — of  even  Ch.arles  I,  of  England — 
was  of  no  avail.  His  enemies  were  to 
powerful,  and  too  deeply  bent  on  his  ruin. 

“The  day  of  his  execution,  the  30th  of  October, 
the  Marshal  woke  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  a  quiet  night’s  rest.  His  surgeon  i 
presented  himself  as  usual  to  dress  his  wounds. 

‘  The  hour  is  come,’  he  said,  ‘  to  cure  all  I 
these  wounds  hy  one.’  He  took  the  sci.ssors  ! 
out  of  the  surgeon’s  hands,  and  himself  cut  off  j 


his  long  mou.stacbes,  handing  them  over  to  a 
priest  to  be  burnt  as  a  last  vanity  of  this  world. 

“  The  Comte  de  C’harlus  then  presented  him¬ 
self  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  was 
dressed  as  on  the  previous  evening,  in  a  white 
jacket,  and  he  now  cast  over  his  shoulders  a 
soldier’s  cloak  of  coarse  cloth.  He  was  first 
led  to  the  chapel  to  hear  the  verdict  ‘  I  thank 
you,’  he  said  to  the  magistrates ;  ‘  I  pray  you 
assure  all  those  of  your  company  that  I  hold 
this  verdict  of  the  King’s  justice  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  clemency.’  He  was  then  handed 
over  to  the  grand  provost  The  verdict  ordered 
that  the  execution  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
Place  de  Salin  ;  but,  whether  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  Duke,  or  for  motives  of  prudence, 
seeing  the  excitement  that  prevailed,  the  King 
allowed  the  scaffold  to  be  erected  in  the  interior 
court  of  tho  Capitole.  This  court,  of  limiteil 
dimensions,  was  filled  with  soldiers,  charged  to 
superintend  the  preparations  for  the  execution. 
The  men  of  justice  and  the  ‘capitouls’  occupied 
the  windows  around,  dressed  in  their  ceremo¬ 
nial  red  cloaks.  There  was  a  statue  of  Henri 
IV.  in  the  court  which  rose  to  the  same  hight 
as  the  scaffold — that  is  to  say,  to  the  hight  of 
the  first  story — and  the  Duke,  remaining  on 
his  entrance  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  statue, 
the  mini.ster  in  attendance  asked  him  if  he 
wi.shed  for  any  thing  ?  ‘  No,  father,’  he  replied ; 
*  I  was  looking  at  the  statue  of  Henri  IV. ;  he 
was  a  great  and  generous  prince ;  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  his  godson.’  lie  was  advancing 
towards  the  sc.affold  when  a  last  attempt  to  save 
his  life  was  made :  the  lieutenant  of  the  guanls. 
Do  Launay,  once  more  wended  his  way  to  the 
palace.  In  the  interval  the  Marshal-duke  sat 
down  on  a  bench  in  the  court,  near  a  balus¬ 
trade,  and  conversed  in  a  low  voice  with  his 
confe8.sor.  His  last  words  were:  ‘What  do  I 
feel  within  myself,  father?  I  can  assure  you 
before  God,  to  whom  I  am  about  to  answer, 
that  I  never  went  to  a  ball,  nor  to  a  feast,  nor  to 
battle,  with  greater  sati.sfaction  than  I  go  to 
die.  Promise  me,  father,  that  you  will  .say 
nothing  of  this,  for  fear  that  it  is  thought  th-at 
there  is  some  vanity  in  it,  which  there  is  not ;  I 
only  mention  it  to  you  for  my  comfort  and  for 
yours.’ 

“  After  a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety  for  .’dl 
present,  tho  messenger  reiippeared,  and  it  w  .-ia 
seen  on  his  face  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope 
for.  The  executioner  had  then  ‘main  levee,’ 
and  the  Duke  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
scaffold  He  assisted  the  executioner  in  baring 
his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  presented  his 
naked  arms  to  be  tied ;  he  begged  one  of  the 
priests  on  his  ascent  to  see  that  his  head  did 
not  bound  off  to  the  ground,  but  to  prevent  its 
doing  so  if  it  was  possible ;  his  friends  say  that 
nothing  horri^d  him  so  much  as  to  see  the 
I  head  of  a  p^on  roll  from  off  tho  scafi'old. 
Once  upon  the  scaffold,  he  kneeled  down,  n»ade 
j  no  further  observation,  but  kissing  the  crucifix, 

;  and  recommending  himself  to  the  prayers  of 
I  the  ministers,  he  placed  bis  head  on  the  block. 
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But  finding  this  too  low  and  badly  fixed,  he 
rose  up  again,  and  assumed  another  position. 
A  groan  of  pain  that  he  uttered,  drawn  from 
him  by  the  wound  in  his  throat,  staid  the 
arm  of  the  executioner.  He  called  out  to  him 
not  to  strike,  and  then  he  rose  again  and  tried 
another  position.  This  time  he  stretched  out 
his  arms,  and,  recommending  his  soul,  his  head 
fell  near  the  block,  as  he  had  wished.  His 
blood  spurted  out  upon  the  statue  of  Henri  IV., 
and  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  left  its  traces 
there  for  a  long  time  afterwards.” 

.f\Il  this  time  the  unfortunate  Duchess 
could  not  approach  her  husband.  Struck 
down  by  sickness  at  Hcziers,  when  she 
w:w  first  informed  of  his  having  been 
made  prisoner,  slie  fainted  away.  When 
she  came  to  lierself,  she  at  once  sent  off, 
ill  as  she  was,  her  own  medical  man  and 
her  squire  to  bring  back  intelligence  as  to 
how  he  wa.s.  They  found  him  at  Ville- 
franche,  and  the  wounded  m.an  said  to 
the  squire :  “  Tell  my  M'ife  the  number 
and  size  of  the  wounds  you  have  seen, 
.and  then  assure  her  th.at  that  which  I 
h.ave  made  in  her  heart  is  far  more  pain¬ 
ful  to  mo  than  .all  the  others.” 

3Iadame  de  Montmorency,  although  so 
reduced  by  c.are  and  sickness,  roused  her¬ 
self,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to  save 
her  husband.  She  wrote  to  all  his  rela¬ 
tions,  persuaded  Gaston  not  to  go  over  to 
Spain,  caused  many  fortresses  tliat  were 
in  the  hands  of  her  friends  to  be  given  up 
to  the  King,  and  asked  permission  to 
throw  herself  at  his  ^lajesty’s  feet ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  After  the  fearful  tragedy 
b.ad  been  enacted,  commissioners  present¬ 
ed  themselves  .at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Grange  to  seize  her  good.s,  and  to  order 
her  to  quit  Languedoc  for  Moulins,  La 
F6re,  or  Montargis.  She  offered  no  re¬ 
sistance,  n.ay,  was  totally  hidilferent  to 
the  .act  of  spoliation  and  as  to  where  she 
was  to  go ;  she  said  to  IVIoulins  to  be  near 
her  husband’s  remains.  She  was  so  ill 
that  she  had  to  tr.avel  by  short  journeys, 
and  so  poor  that  she  had  to  sell  her  car¬ 
riage  horses  to  enable  her  to  finish  her 
joui-ney. 

All  she  wished  for  was  de.ath  as  a  relief 
to  her  sufferings.  She  was  imprisoned  at 
first  in  an  old  feudal  castle  that  was  fall¬ 
ing  into  ruins.  One  day  she  saw  a  snake 
come  forth  from  a  crevice  ii%the  walls  of 
her  room,  and  glide  towards  her.  A 
sudden  gladness  filled  her  soul ;  she  held 


out  her  arm  towards  it,  but  an  attend.ant 
coming  in  at  the  time  frightened  the  rep¬ 
tile,  which  fled  away,  the  Duchess  watch¬ 
ing  it  with  a  look  of  grievous  despair. 

After  two  years’  captivity,  she  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  retire  from  the  world  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Visitation  at  Moulins,  where 
we  found  her  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  Here  she  devoted  what  re¬ 
mained  to  her  of  her  worldly  goods  to 
enlarging  and  improving  the  convent, 
and  to  the  construction  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  She  re¬ 
ceived  visits  from  Louis  XIII.  and  (ias- 
ton,  and  afterwards  from  Louis  XIV., 
from  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  and  from 
Christina  of  Sweden.  She  lived  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  the  implacable  enemy  of 
her  hiusband — Cardin.al  Richelieu — .and 
she  ultimately  sank  into  an  eternal  rest  in 
perfect  odor  of  sanctity.  “Of  .all  women,” 
says  her  biographer,  “  who  have  earned 
celebrity  by  their  devotion  and  love,  none 
c.an  surpass  the  widow  of  Montmorency  ; 
her  virtue  had  no  shady  side,  and  was 
entombed  in  her  perfection.” 

Sketches  like  these  of  a  by-gone  epoch 
and  of  an  extinguished  r.ace  of  men  and 
women,  are  not  without  their  utility  as 
well  as  their  picturesque  and  romantic  in¬ 
terest.  M.  de  Montmorency,  among  the 
last  of  the  great  feudal  v.a,ssal8  of  the 
crown,  w.as  not  the  last  of  those  who 
represented  the  “  esjudt  gentilhomme  ” 
of  a  )>ast  generation,  but  he  was  among 
the  last  with  whom,  despite  his  faults  and 
errors,  which  were  as  much  those  of  the 
times  ho  lived  in  as  his  own,  that  chival¬ 
rous  spirit  attained  its  highest  perfection. 
Without  going  so  far  as  a  Capefiguc,  who 
would  have  us  ever  regret  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  gcntlem.an  who  would  go  to  battle 
in  laced  frills  and  scented  kerchiefs,  still 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  were 
a  far  more  cultivated,  more  delicate-mind¬ 
ed,  and  high-principled  race  than  their 
descendants — the  Montmorencys,  the  Li- 
.ancourts,  the  Perigords,  the  Lafayettes, 
the  Xoailles,  the  Uochambeaus,  and  the 
Birons,  who  scratched  their  very  escut¬ 
cheons  in  times  of  revolution,  adopted 
their  family  cognomeius,  Bouchard,  Mot- 
tier,  and  Guy,  and  “  committed  a  stupid 
suicide  which  did  not  even  profit  to  their 
pride.” 
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OR,  THE  ITALIAN  BANDIT’S  BEAUTIFUL  DAUGHTER. 


The  Italian  toiirist  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  doubtless  still  preserves  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  predatory  habits 
f  iinili.ar  to  some  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  classic  Italy,  and  of  the  time  when  it 
was  an  act  of  lieroisin,  if  not  of  insane 
foolhardiness,  to  travel  without  a  strong 
escort  through  many  of  its  loveliest 
scenes. 

Not  alone  in  Southern  Italy,  in  the  ill- 
governed  States  of  the  Church,  and 
among  the  lawless  semi-barbarians  of  Ca¬ 
labria  ;  not  alone  amidst  the  deep  solitudes 
of  the  Apennines,  but  even  where  civilizji- 
tion  was  more  dominant,  and  where  se¬ 
curity  should  have  been  better  established, 
had  rapine  fi.xed  its  strongholds.  In  the 
Venetian  territories,  .at  no  very  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
Lago  di  Gard.a,  a  trooj)  of  brigands  had 
established  their  head-quarters,  having 
found  a  safe  retreat  .amidst  that  chain  of 
the  Alps  which  terminates  near  Chiusa. 
liy  these  bandits  many  an  unsuspecting 
traveler  was  adroitly  eased  of  his  lug¬ 
gage  ;  and  in  some  cases,  especially  if  the 
robbers  met  with  ineffectual  resistance, 
scenes  of  violence  were  enacted.  Yet  a 
kind  of  wihl  generosity,  a  degree  of  cour- 

•  “  We  should  convey  an  excocdinffly  imperfect 
idea  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  did  wo  omit  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  Improvisalori.  Their  talent,  their  in¬ 
spiration,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  they  oxcite,  are 
all  most  illustratiro  of  the  national  character.  In 
them  we  perceive  how  truly  poetry  is  the  immediate 
Inn^iafre  of  the  soul,  and  the  iinatrination.  .  .  .  The 
talent  of  an  improvisatorc  is  the  pift  of  nature,  and 
a  talent  which  has  frequently  no  relation  to  the  other 
faculties.  The  improvi?atore  generally  begs  from 
the  audience  a  subject  for  his  verso.  After  having 
been  informed  of  this  subject,  he  remains  a  moment 
in  meditation,  to  view  it  in  its  different  lights,  and  to 
sliapo  out  the  plan  of  the  little  poem  he  is  about  to 
compose.  His  eyes  wander  around,  his  features 
glow,  and  he  struggles  with  the  spirit  which  seems 
to  animate  him.” — Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  , 
By  J.  C.  L  SUIOXDB  DE  SlStlONUI. 


teous  bearing,  not  unfrcqucntly  cliaracter- 
ized  these  daring  outlaws;  and  rumor 
said,  that  this  shadow'  of  chivalric  conduct 
w.as  attributable  to  one  of  their  chiefs, 
who  was  infinitely  less  ferocious  th.an  the 
desperate  gang  over  whom  he  had  found 
the  means  of  acquiring  influence. 

Leonardo,  or  II  Leone — the  Lion,  as  he 
was  gener.ally  called — had  not  alw.ays  fol¬ 
lowed  such  degrading  courses.  lie  was 
the  younger  son  of  an  Italian  nobleman  ; 
he  h.ad  received  a  good  education,  and  he 
had,  at  one  time,  mixed  in  good  society. 
But  his  mind  not  h.aving  been  imbued  with 
those  religious  principles  w’hich  alone  can 
give  strength  to  withstand  the  allurements 
of  vice,  he  fell  into  evil  habits,  gambled 
away  his  small  inheritance,  and,  having 
wound  up  his  reckless  career  by  entering 
into  a  politic.al  conspiracy  against  the 
government,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
neighborhood  of  his  j)atemal  home,  and 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence.  It  w'as  at  this  juncture  that,  in 
a  measure  compelled  by  necessity,  he 
sought  concealment  and  shelter  .among 
the  robber-band,  w’ho  eventually  electetl 
him  as  one  of  their  leaders ;  for  even  in 
that  wild  community  talents  and  educa¬ 
tion  commanded  respect. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  it  may  be  that  II 
Leone  Avould  have  pined  to  return  to  ci¬ 
vilized  society,  and  to  exchange  his  almost 
savage  freedom  for  the  unforgotten  ad¬ 
vantages  and  pleasures  which  he  had 
once  enjoyed,  had  not  a  softer  tie  than 
that  of  fealty  to  his  adventurous  com¬ 
panions  thrown  its  charm  around  his 
neart.  He  had  seen,  admired,  and,  with 
her  ow'n  consent,  carried  off  and  married 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl ;  and  to  embellish 
her  mountain  dwelling,  to  protect  her 
from  d.anger,  and  to  cheer  her  solitude, 
now'  became  the  principal  objects  of  his 
existence,  although  he  did  not  relinquish 
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the  wretched  profession  which  circum- 1  by  the  echo  of  the  hills,  in  vain  called  it 


stances,  or,  as  he  said,  “  fate,”  had  driven 
him  to  follow.  | 

But,  as  if  Providence  had  determined 
to  punish  him  for  his  evil  deeds,  the  one 
ewe-lamb,  the  being  whom  he  loved  so  | 
much,  was  snatched  from  him  by  death, 
and  Leonardo  was  left  with  one  mother¬ 
less  child,  a  lovely  little  girl  of  about 
three  years  of  age.  The  innocent  Ninetta 
was  a  favorite  with  the  whole  rude  com¬ 
munity  ;  the  rough  men,  the  coarse- 
minded  women,  the  hardy,8un-burnt  child¬ 
ren,  all  loved  lier;  and  she  looked  among 
them  like  a  little  cherub  who  had  strayed 
from  her  home  in  the  skies,  or  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  of  celestial  love  to  mol¬ 
lify  the  iron  hearts  around  her. 

II  Leone  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  who  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  clever,  intelligent  child, 
lie  taught  her  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
play  on  a  guitar,  of  which  one  of  the  ban¬ 
dits  had  robbed  an  unw'ary  traveler  as  a 
present  for  the  little  favorite.  He  recited 
to  her  passages  from  the  best  poets  of 
Italy  ;  from  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarca,  and 
Metastasio ;  he  related  to  her  anecdotes 
and  incidents  from  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Home,  and  from  the  scarcely  less  stir¬ 
ring  annals  of  the  early  republics  and  petty 
sovereignties  of  her  own  romantic  coun¬ 
try;  but  that  far  more  essential  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  he  did  7iot  impart  to  her, 
probably  because  he  was  ignorant  of  it 
himself.  Did  the  opening  floweret  then 
grow  up  into  a  noxious  weed  ?  No ; 
happily  it  was  not  so  ordained. 

One  day,  when  Ninetta  was  about  nine 
years  of  age,  she  had  followed  a  pet  goat, 
.and  w'ith  this  companion  had  rambled  to  a 
great  distance  beyond  her  accustomed 
haunts ;  up  hill  .and  down  dale,  from  crag 
to  crag,  the  little  mountiiineer  pursued 
her  roving  guide,  till  at  last  a  tract  of 
country  burst  on  her  view  which  she  h.ad 
never  before  beheld,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  she  perceived,  by  the  length 
of  her  own  shadow,  that  day  was  on  the 
decline.  The  goat  was  still  skipjiing  on¬ 
wards,  now  browsing  on  the  short  grass 
w'hich  grew  in  patches  here  and  there, 
now  sniffing  the  mountain  breexe,  and 
bounding  in  joyous  liberty  from  one  pro¬ 
jecting  ledge  of  rock  to  another,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  silver  voice  of  its  young  mis¬ 
tress,  whose  clear,  bell-like  tones,  repeated 


to  return. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?”  said  the  little  girl 
to  herself ;  “  it  will  soon  become  dark, 
•and  how  am  I  to  find  my  way  home  ?  Ah  1 
naughty  goat,  to  lead  me  so  far !  And 
what  if  there  should  be  wolves  prowling 
about !” 

Fear  and  fatigue  overcame  poor  Ni¬ 
netta,  and  she  sank  down  in  hopeless  las¬ 
situde  on  a  mossy  stone.  At  length  a 
thought  struck  her.  “  I  will  sing — sing 
very  loud — and  perhaps  some  traveler  by 
these  mountain  p.aths  m.ay  hear  me,  and 
come  to  my  aid.” 

She  sang  accordingly,  and  her  liquid 
notes,  floating  on  the  evening  breeze,  did 
reach  the  ear  of  a  kind-hearted  being,  who 
hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
The  person  who  heard  her  was  Father 
Anselmo,  a  pious  hermit,  who  had  tiiken 
up  his  abode  amidst  the  solitude  of  these 
lonely  hills.  Ninetta  was  looking  round 
wistfully  to  see  if  she  could  discern  any 
human  creature  approaching,  when  her 
eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  the  hermit,  just 
as  he  emerged  from  a  projecting  rock  near 
her.  His  pale  countenance  and  emaciated 
features,  his  thin,  almost  transparent 
hand,  and  the  dark-gray  cloak  floating 
around  him,  almost  the  hue  of  the  rock 
from  which  he  seemed  to  her  fancy  to 
have  issued,  gave  him  quite  an  unearthly 
appearance,  and,  with  a  cry  of  terror, 
Ninetta  hid  her  face  in  her  lap. 

The  child  h.ad  often  heard,  among  the 
bandits’  wives,  tales  of  ghosts,  and  hob¬ 
goblins,  and  evil  spirits  who  haunted  lone¬ 
ly  spots,  and  one  of  these  inimateri.al 
beings  she  imagined  the  form  at  her  side 
to  be.  But  Father  Anselmo,  gently 
placing  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  with 
kind  words  quieting  her  fears,  led  her  to 
his  hermitage,  and  giving  her  some  bread 
and  fruit,  promised  to  show  her  the  M'ay 
towards  her  home. 

“  Rest  here  awhile,  however,”  he  said, 
“  until  the  moon  rises,  and  then  you  will 
pass  more  safely  across  the  shorter  8hec|)- 
track,  by  which  I  will  take  you.” 

The  hermit  lighted  a  lamp,  for  it  was 
.almost  dark  in  the  sort  of  cave  or  recess 
in  the  rocks  which  formed  his  cell,  .and, 
after  gazing  for  a  few  moments  on  the  in¬ 
teresting  countenance  of  the  little  girl,  he 
began  to  question  her  respecting  her  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge.  Alas  !  on  this  subject 
crude  and  vague  indeed  were  the  child’s 
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ideas.  She  knew  there  was  a  God  who 
had  made  the  hills  and  lakes,  the  trees  and 
flowers  she  loved  so  much ;  she  had  heard 
of  the  Virgin  ]Mary,  and  of  three  or  four 
saints  who  were  jtatronized  by  the  ban- 
<litti  and  their  wives  ;  and  she  entertained 
for  a  little  ebony  cross,  wliich  was  sus¬ 
pended  b^'  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  a 
sort  of  innate  reverence,  because  her 
mother  had  kissed  it  when  dying,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  had  been  told  it  Avas  a  symbol 
of  something  very  holy ;  but  all  else  was 
chaos  in  her  young  mind.  Father  An- 
selmo  showed  her  a  picture  in  which  the 
infant  Jesus  was  represented,  sjioke  to  her 
of  his  mission  to  this  world,  liis  career  on 
earth,  and  his  ascension  to  heaven ;  and 
told  licr  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  life  to  come.  Ninetta  listened 
with  wonder  and  delight ;  she  drank  in 
eagerly  the  hermit’s  words,  and  when,  at 
length,  she  parted  from  her  venerable 
guide,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  her  home,  she  gladly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  him  again. 
Often  and  often  .afterwards  did  she  trip 
over  the  now  familiar  path  to  the  solitary 
abode  of  her  kind  instructor,  nor  did 
Leon.ardo  forbid  these  visits,  for  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  aged  hermit  was  well  known 
to  the  b.andits,  W’ho  never  thought  of  mo¬ 
lesting  him. 

Hut  if  Anselrno’s  lessons  m.ade  Ninetta 
wiser,  they  also  caused  her  much  anxiety, 
for  the  truth  was  now  apparent  to  her 
that  her  father  and  his  companions  were 
leading  lives  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  She  grieved  deeply  for  this, 
and  as  she  grew’  ohler  she  became  more 
intensely  solicitous  to  withdraw’  her  parent 
from  his  guilty  associ.atcs  and  his  ow’n  evil 
courses.  Many  were  the  consultations 
she  held  with  the  benevolent  henait  on 
this  subject ;  but  her  plans  and  wishes 
were  alike  vain,  until  a  higher  power  was 
graciously  pleased  to  mterpose  on  her  be- 
h.alf. 

One  day  a  terrible  storm  broke  out,  the 
thunder  rolled,  and  the  lightning  glared. 
It  happened  that  II  Leone  was  returning 
from  a  predatory  expedition  with  some  of 
his  band,  when  a  fearful  flash  of  lightning  j 
struck  himself  and  one  of  his  follow’crs  to  i 
the  ground.  For  a  few'  moments  he  lay,  i 
as  it  were,  stunned,  and  w’hen  at  length  I 
he  slowly  arose,  all  was  dark  around  him.  , 
He  had  been  struck  blind  by  the  same  ' 
flash  which  had  instantaneously  deprived  j 
his  companion  of  life.  I 


Of  what  use  could  their  blind  chief  be 
to  the  reckless  banditti  ?  Ilis  vigor  of 
mind  seemed  to  have  fled  with  his  sight. 
He  was  no  longer  the  boldest  in  planning 
enterprises,  the  most  daring  in  executing 
them ;  and  at  length,  having  become  a 
burden  to  his  companions,  he  lent  a  will¬ 
ing  ear  to  his  daughter’s  entreaties  that 
they  should  go  to  some  place  where,  by 
her  industry,  she  might  maintain  him  and 
herself.  The  youthful  and  inexperienced 
Ninetta  little  dreamed  of  the  difficulties 
she  might  have  to  encounter ;  but  even 
had  she  known  them,  her  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  energy  of  her  mind,  w'ould  have 
induced  her  to  try  to  overcome  them.  At 
this  period  Father  Anselmo  was  of  much 
use  to  Leonardo  and  his  daughter.  He 
advised  them  to  go  to  Verona,  where 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  Leonardo’s 
being  recognized,  especially  as  his  hair, 
since  the  lightning-stroke  which  had  de¬ 
prived  him  of  sight,  had  gradually  but  ra¬ 
pidly  become  gray;  and  premature  old 
age  seemed  to  have  crept  alike  over  ^is 
body  .and  his  mind.  For  Ninetta’s  sake, 
the  hermit  g.ave  them  a  letter  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  elderly  female  who  resided  in  the 
suburbs  of  Verona,  and  who  had  been  .at 
one  time  a  confidential  servant  in  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  family ;  and  as  the  b.andits  had  not 
been  so  ungenerous  as  to  let  their  former 
chief  go  from  them  in  a  state  of  destitu¬ 
tion,  Leonardo  w’as  .able  to  p.ay  for  their 
humble  lodgings  in  her  quiet  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Adige. 

From  the  good  old  dame  with  whom 
she  now  resided,  Ninetta  speedily  ac¬ 
quired  some  knowledge  of  those  little 
feminine  arts  so  useful  in  domestic  life. 
Hut  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  when  their  store 
should  be  exhausted.  Ninetta  bethought 
her  of  weaving  baskets,  in  which  occupa¬ 
tion  she  could  teach  her  father  to  assist 
her,  and  of  selling  them,  together  with 
flowers,  in  the  streets  of  Verona.  She 
succeeded  beyond  her  utmost  expecta¬ 
tions.  Few  persons  passed  the  beautiful 
flow’er-girl,  leading  her  blind  father  care¬ 
fully  along,  without  purchasing  a  nosegay 
from  her  ;  and  if  at  times  the  flow’cr  trade 
became  dull,  Ninetta  found  that  to  strike 
a  few  chords  on  her  guitar,  and  to  sing 
some  of  her  wild  mountain  airs,  never 
failed  to  attract  a  crowd  around  her,  and 
to  fill  her  father’s  hat  with  small  coins. 
As  she  grew  older  her  genius  ripened, 
and  she  became  noticed  also  as  an  impro- 
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visatrice.  She  never,  however,  forgot  the  | 
lessons  which  she  had  received  from  her 
friend  the  hermit  Ansclmo ;  and  it  was  | 
her  custom,  as  soon  as  she  had  gathered  i 
her  flowere  at  early  moni,  to  repair  to  the  ! 
church  of  San  Giorgio,  generally  accom- 1 
panied  by  her  father,  who  never  seemed 
to  be  happy  away  from  her,  and  there  to 
spend  some  time  in  devotion  before  com¬ 
mencing  the  business  of  the  day. 

One  morning,  while  she  was  kneeling  j 
in  her  accustomed  jdace,  and  deeply  en-  j 
gaged  in  prayer,  a  young  man,  tall  in  j 
stature,  and  with  a  noble  countenance,  en-  j 
tered  the  church.  While  looking  around  i 
for  the  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint ! 
(ieorge,  by  Paul  Veronese,  which  adorns  j 
that  edifice,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  flower- 
girl  and  her  father.  What  picture  could 
be  finer  ?  The  gr.ay-headed  old  man  j 
stood  leaning  on  his  staff",  his  sightless  | 
eyeballs  being  raised  to  heaven  ;  while  at  I 
his  feet  knelt  the  beautiful  and  graceful  j 
girl,  her  dark  ringlets  escaping  from  be- 1 
iicath  her  simple  head-dress,  her  hands  j 
clasped  together,  and  her  coral  lips  mov- , 
ing  in  earnest  prayer.  For  a  few  moments 
the  young  man  stood  g.azing  upon  them  ; 
then,  seizing  his  pencil  and  tablets,  he 
began  to  m.ake  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  group. 
He  had  just  caught  the  .attitudes  and  out¬ 
lines  of  the  figures  when  Ninetta  arose 
from  her  knees,  and,  turning  to  take  up  j 
her  basket  of  flowere  from  the  marble 
floor,  perceived  the  young  artist,  and  en¬ 
countered  his  earnest  gaze.  She  started, 
and  the  stranger,  approaching  her,  apolo¬ 
gized  in  a  low  tone  for  the  liberty  he  had 
taken,  and  at  the  same  time  begged  a  sin¬ 
gle  rose-bud  from  her  basket.  In  some 
confusion,  Xinetta  selected  for  him  the 
finest  rose  and  a  sprig  of  myrtle ;  and 
then,  taking  her  father's  hand,  she  led  him 
out  of  the  church. 

The  stranger’s  first  impulse  was  to  fol¬ 
low  her ;  his  next  thought  was  to  ask  the 
old  sacristan,  who  was  loitering  about  the 
aisles,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  her. 

“  Only,”  said  the  old  man,  “  that  she 
goes  by  the  name  of  Ninetta,  the  Flower- 
girl  and  Improvisatrice.  She  lives  some¬ 
where  in  the  suburbs,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige.  She  sings  charmingly,  but  no 
one  can  find  out  her  history,  or  that  of 
the  blind  man  whom  she  calls  her  father.” 

“  Where  shall  I  be  most  likely  to  meet 
with  her  ?”  asked  Ernesto. 

“Well,  when  she  has  sold  her  flowers, 
or  her  baskets,  she  occasionally  sings  of  an 


evening,  and  her  favorite  stations  .arc  near 
the  old  Amphitheater,*  or  by  the  I*orta 
dei  Bors.ari.”f 

“  At  wh.at  hour  ?” 

“  Why,  generally  about  sunset.” 

Long  before  the  sun  had  set,  Ernesto 
had  paced  at  least  a  dozen  times  between 
the  arch  and  the  Amphitheater;  then, 
hoping  to  meet  on  the  way  the  fair  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  morning’s  sketch,  ho  started 
ort*  towards  the  Adige.  At  length,  being 
disappointed,  he  returned  towards  the 
Porta  dei  Borsari,  .and  perceiving  that  a 
crowd  had  gathered  near  it,  he  hastened 
onwards.  Presently  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  guit.ar,  and  a  melodious  voice  hum¬ 
ming,  r.athcr  than  singing,  an  air  to  it. 
Adv.ancing  a  few  stops  farther,  he  beheld 
her  he  sought  standing  on  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion,  her  father  reclining  ne.ar  her.  Ni- 
nett.a  saw  him,  .and  colored,  she  knew  not 
why,  while  he  bowed  respectfully  to  her. 

“  A  subject — who  "will  give  a  subject?” 
cried  some  one  in  the  crowd.  “  La 
Xinetta  seems  inspired  this  evening.” 

“I  will,”  s.aid  Ernesto.  “I  give — 
Lovk  !” 

i  Xinetta's  check  grew  pale,  but  her 
eyes  sparkled  like  the  diamond  dew-droj) 
on  the  flower  at  early  morn,  as  striking  a 
few  chords  on  her  guitar,  she  half-sung, 
half-recited,  the  following  lines  : 

“Love’s  like  the  dcscrt-fountiin,  plajing 

’Midst  wastes — where  the  lone  pilgi'im’s 
straying — 

Refreshing  all,  where’er  ’tis  fouinl, 

Till  Eden  seems  to  bloom  around. 

Love’s  like  the  faithful  Polar  star, 

Guiding  the  wanderer  from  afar. 

Ask  ye — where  is  tlie  home  of  Love  ? 

The  minstrel  bids  ye  look — above  !” 

And  the  improvis.atrice  raised  her 
slender  finger,  and  smiling,  pointed  to  the 
bright  skies,  now  rich  in  the  brilliant  tints 
of  an  Italian  sunset.  “  The  lightning  of 
that  angel  smile,”  much  more  than  the 
impromj)tu  lines  she  had  just  chanted, 
gained  a  tumult  of  appl.ause  from  the  by¬ 
standers,  one  of  whom,  however,  as  if  in 
derision  or  jest,  asked  her  to  sing  some¬ 
thing  about  inconstant  love,  th.at  being 
more  common  than  the  sentiment  she  had 
just  portrayed.  Preluding  for  one  mo- 


•  Supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  It  is  almost  perfect,  and  is  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  marble  without  cement. 

♦  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Gallicnus. 
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mont  on  her  guitar,  Ninctta  exclaimed,  in 
a  kind  of  recitative : 

“Tis  like  the  rainbow’s  vivid  hue — 

Bright — beautiful — but  quickly  past ; 

Or,  like  the  calm  sea’s  sparkling  blue. 

By  every  fleeting  cloud  o’ercast !” 

“  IJrava  !  llrava  !”  exclaimed  several 
voices ;  but  a  prosaic-looking  stout  bur¬ 
gher  cried :  “  Let  us  have  something  bet¬ 
ter  worth  he.aring  than  nonsense  about 
love  and  rainbows ;  give  us  a  stave  about 
our  own  good  town,  Verona  !” 

“  Ah  !  that  is  a  dull  theme  ;  btit  you  can 
not  puzzle  La  Ninetta,”  said  one  of  her 
admirers,  as  Xinetta,  gazing  for  a  moment 
on  the  triumphal  arch  near,  and  casting  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  old  city,  sang : 

“Amidst  the  richest  of  Italia’s  plains, 

In  beauty  clad,  our  old  Verona  .stands; 

The  halo  of  antiejuity  that  reigns 

Around  its  walls — still  deep  re.spect  com¬ 
mands. 

’Twas  here  that  Pliny  .saw  the  light  of  day ; 
’Twas  here  Catullus  sung  —  here  Komco 
died. 

The  victim  of  his  love - '' 

“  At  lor'C  again !”  exclaimeil  the  fat 
burgher,  interrupting  the  improvis:itrice;  j 
“  I  did  not  bargain  for  that,  but  girls’ 
heads  are  always  running  on  love  and 
folly.” 

“  X'ay,  amico  mio,”  cried  an  old  man, 
who  w.'is  st.anding  near  him,  “  you  should 
not  chide  La  Xinetta  thus,  because  you  ! 
have  forgotten  your  own  youthful  days.  ' 
Ik'lla  cantivtrico,”  he  added,  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  fjiir  musician,  “  try  tiik  Mokx 
OF  Life  ;  that  subject  will  please  every 
body.” 

“The  morn  of  life?”  said  Xinetta; 
“  ah  !  how  can  I  do  justice  to  that  theme  ? 
l>ut  I  will  try  it. 

“  Where  sluill  we  seek  the  softest  bloom  ? 

On  childhood’s  rosy  dimpled  cheek  ; 


Th.it  check  which  brightest  smiles  illume, 
The  smiles  which  innocence  bespeak. 

“  And  where,  on  earth,  dwell  hope  and  truth  * 
In  childhood’s  uncorrupted  heart ; 

Alas !  too  soon  to  guileless  youth 
The  world  doth  its  dark  code  impart ! 

“  Ah  !  then,  before  the  opening  mind 
Becon>e  the  prey  of  human  strife, 

While  yet  to  earthly  evil  blind. 

Blessed  be  the  happy  Morn  of  Life  / 

“  And  noTV  good  night!  felicissimanottc!” 
cried  Xinetta,  drawing  the  string  of  her 
guitar  tighter  over  her  shoulder,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  raise  her  blind 
father.  The  crowd,  on  this,  began  to  di.s- 
perse  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Xinetta 
was  leailing  Leon.ardo  towards  their  hum¬ 
ble  home.  But  the  father  and  daughter 
were  not,  as  usual,  alone :  Ernesto  ha<l 
joined  them,  and  had  begged  le.ave  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  in  order  to  finish  his  sketch. 
Xinetta  felt  a  strong  desire  to  h.ave  a 
likeness  of  her  father,  and  as  Ernesto  pro¬ 
mised  to  paint  one  for  her,  she  obtained 
the  old  man’s  permission  that  he  should 
accompany  them  to  their  cottage. 

Xeed  we  say  that  his  first  visit  was  not 
also  his  last  ?  Again  and  again  he  went 
to  the  cottage  on  the  Adige.  At  dawn 
of  day  he  W'as  waiting  to  as.sist  Xinetta 
in  g.athering  her  flowers  for  sale;  he 
taught  her  to  paint ;  he  read  to  Leonardo ; 
in  short,  he  bec.ame  as  one  of  themselve.s. 
In  process  of  time,  Xinetta,  the  bandit’s 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  the  rising 
young  artist,  and  fulfilled  .all  the  duties  of 
I  her  new  position  as  faithfully  and  affec- 
tion.ately  .as  she  had  fulfilled  those  which 
h.ad  devolved  upon  her  as  a  daughter. 

Her  father  died  peacefully — a  penitent 
man ;  and  though  her  rich  voice  was  no 
more  heard  near  the  Porta  dei  Borsari, 
nor  her  light  figure  seen  trijiping  along 
with  her  basket  of  roses  on  her  arm,  it 
was  long  before  the  citizens  of  Verona 
forgot  Xinetta,  the  Flower-girl  and  Im- 
provisatrice. 
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In  a  wild  and  drear}’  scene,  which  the 
rude  wind  made  to  seem  more  dreary  still ; 
for  he  raised  his  screeching  voice  and 
howled  and  roared,  and  then  fled  shriek¬ 
ing  as  if  from  his  own  turmoil;  a  crazy, 
lumbering  old  caravan  sulkily  dragged 
along  the  road  and  over  the  broken 
ground.  A  rut  of  greater  depth  tlian 
usual  caused  a  heavy  lounge  to  one  side 
and  threatened  dislocation  to  the  rickety 
vehicle ;  but  it  recovered  its  equilibrium, 
and  amidst  the  curses  of  the  driver,  and 
the  renewed  screams  of  the  wind,  which 
seemed  to  have  come  back  to  look  on  the 
disaster,  held  on  its  way.  At  length  it 
stopped,  and  a  woman  put  her  head  out 
of  the  doorway  and  surveyed  the  scene 
around.  “  ’Tis  bitter  cold,  and  bleak,  and 
drear,”  she  said ;  “  yet  how  the  wind 
gambols  ’mid  the  leaves,  and  then  chases 
leaves  and  twigs  and  all  before  him  as  he 
madly  flics  to  yon  black  and  gloomy  hills, 
there  to  sing  the  requiem  of  himself  and 
all  else  bom  to  turmoil !”  ’ 

There  was  a  discrepancy  between  her 
tattered  garb  and  the  education  of  her 
words ;  but  as  her  eyes,  of  almost  super¬ 
human  brightness,  glared  into  the  distance 
whither  in  fancy  the  wind  had  already 
fled,  she  continued :  “  It  is  a  foul  and 
faulty  life  ;  now  here,  now  there,  wander¬ 
ing — wandering,  from  day  to  day,  month 
to  month,  year  to  year — no  rest,  no  hope  of 
rest — on  earth,  at  least — and  the  hereaf¬ 
ter  ! —  ay,  there  lies  the  darkest  spot  of 
all.” 

“  Curses  on  your  ceaseless  growlings,” 
and  the  man,  her  companion,  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  stopped  in  unharnessing  the  horse 
to  scowl  on  her.  Curses  on  your  cease¬ 
less  bowlings  ;  you’d  scare  away  the  little 
of  life  that  is  lell  in  a  man.  In  the  devil’s 
name,  or  that  of  any  one  of  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  votaries,  take  to  the  bottle  to  stop 
these  mummeries;  or,  on  the  life  of  me. 
I’ll  stop  them  as  I  8top|)ed  others  long 
since.”  She  shuddered  for  a  moment  as 
he  continned  his  occupations  and  busied 
himself  about  the  horse.  “  There,”  he 
said,  **  as  he  let  the  animal  loose,  and 


bestowed  a  blow  upon  the  flank  ;  “  there 
— off  with  you,  and  got  thy  fill  of  the 
brown  heather.  Drink,  brute ;  thou  hast 
the  better  lot  of  all,  niethinks.”  He 
threw  himself  down  on  the  ttirf  and  lit 
his  pij)e.  The  evening  deepened  round 
him.  Night  came  at  last,  and  from  her 
robe  the  diamond  stars  peeped  out  one 
by  one  ;  and  the  moon,  naught  but  a  silver 
line  of  crescent  light,  rose  and  glided 
through  them  in  her  appointed  course. 

“  Herman  !”  the  woman  called,  and  put 
her  head  from  the  caravan.  “Herman, 
do  you  spend  the  night  thus  ?  Come  to 
the  shelter,  which  will  keej»  the  cold  dews 
of  earth  from  racking  thy  limbs  with  rheu¬ 
matism.  Come,  Herman,  come.”  She 
came  from  the  caravan  and  stood  beside 
him.  The  wind  blew  aside  her  tattered 
garb,  and  played  in  the  tangled  masses  of 
her  uncombed  hair;  it  cooled  her  heated 
brow,  but  the  burning  heat  was  not  only 
skin  deep;  there  was  a  lire  raging  in  that 
brain  which  no  mortal  breath  or  earthly 
breeze  could  quench. 

She  knelt  down  beside  him  whom  she 
called  Herman,  and  in  whispered  words 
repeated  her  entreaties  for  him  to  return 
to  the  caravan.  He  continued  obdurate, 
scowling  at  her  in  sullen  wrath. 

“  Hence  to  you,  puling  drab,”  he  cried, 
“  hence  to  the  milk-faced  offspring  of  the 
scoffing  noble.  Ay,  woman,  you  may 
tremble  at  the  mention  of  him,  at  the 
memory  of  him,  and  all  concerning  him. 
Yet  ’tis  a  thought  that  must  and  shall  be 
borne ;  better  meet  it  familiarly,  and  by 
familiarity  gain  indifference.” 

“Better  forget,  Herman,  if  forgetful¬ 
ness  there  be  for  such  a  thought.” 

He  turned  sh.arply  round  and  looked  at 
her. 

“  If?”  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  words. 
“  If?  ’Fore  heaven  and  earth,  thy  words 
and  actions  are  at  strange  battle  wdth 
each  other.  Thou  wouldst  obtain  forget¬ 
fulness,  IF  such  exists  for  such  a  thought ; 
yet  thou  dost  woo,  nourish,  feed  that 
which  destroys  the  very  boon  thou 
wouldst  obtain ;  thou  wilt  have  yonder 
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sickly  child  ever  in  thy  sight,  holding  up 
the  mirror  of  by-gone  days,  and  bidding 
thee  gaze  in  it.  How  canst  thou  wi.sh 
forgetfulness  when  thou  dost  thus  wan¬ 
tonly  drive  it  from  thee  ?  Thou  must  be 
naught  but  a  fool — a  miserable  fool — act¬ 
ing  like  one  who  longs  for  sunshine,  and 
seeks  it  ’neath  the  deadly  shade  of  the 
wide-spreading  up.as  tree.”  He  rose,  and 
as  he  spoke  wandered  from  her.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  quickening  her  steps, 
stood  before  him  in  his  path. 

“  Herman — husband,  friend,  and  foe — 
speak  boldly,  and  say  what  thou  wouldst 
have.  I  weary  of  thy  hints,  thy  discon¬ 
tented  words,  thy  jealousy,  for  it  comes  to 
that,  of  a  poor  helpless  babe.  Speak  to 
me,  who  has  a  heart  perhaps  as  valiant  as 
thine  own.” 

“  As  valiant  as  mine  own  !”  A  mock¬ 
ing  sneer  came  on  his  face.  “  Then,  by 
my  troth,  is  mine  own  heart  a  coward  to 
the  core.  As  valiant !  Poor  wretch,  to 
hug  thyself  in  that  delusion !  Why,  as  I 
watch  thee  on  thy  restless  slumbers,  and 
mark  the  starts  and  muttered  words,  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  all  the  other 
signs  which  sj)eak  of  a  fevered  conscience, 
I  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  the  soul,  or 
spirit,  or  what  it  may  be,  which  keeps  the 
hutnan  frame  agoing,  yet  can  not  meet  un¬ 
shrinkingly  the  empty  shadow  of  unsul)- 
stantial  thought.” 

She  clung  to  his  arm,  for  they  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  somber  shelter  of  a  great 
and  gloomy  wood,  where  owls  screamed 
in  the  darkness,  and  bats  whirred  through 
the  air,  and  mice  ran  their  mad  gambols 
on  the  decaying  carpet  of  falling  leaves. 

“  Herman,  that  which  thou  dost  call  un¬ 
substantial  becomes  tangible  and  real  to 
me;  for,  in  my  slumbers  imps  <»f  darkest 
form  and  foul  malevolence  keep  up  their 
nightly  dances  round  my  bed,  pluck  at 
my  flesh  with  juncer.s.  drag  my  sinews 
from  their  lair,  rack  my  racked  nerves ; 
and  when  I  would  escape,  slumber  stands 
their  helper,  and  lulls  me  to  their  power 
again  ;  once  more  to  their  torment,  then 
comes  the  former  course ;  then  torment, 
then  slumber  once  more.  So  do  I  pass 
through  night,  and  now  dost  thou  wonder 
at  my  starts  and  other  signs  of  woe  ?” 
He  laughed — a  lotid,  sardonic  laugh  ;  and 
an  echo  caught  it  up;  and  another  sind 
another,  till  Elfried  (so  was  the  woman 
named)  forgot  its  birth,  and  bestoweil  on 
it  for  parentage  her  tormentors  of  the 
night. 


“  Hist !”  she  cried  ;  “  hist !  they  are 
now  abroad — this  is  their  hour;  didst  thou 
not  hear  the  loud  and  mocking  chorus  of 
their  mirth  —  as  of  ten  myriad  dying 
voices — loud  at  first,  and  then  gone  in  the 
distance  ?” 

“  Fool !”  was  his  rejoinder  ;  “  thy  fear 
begets  its  children  ;  ’twas  I  who  laughed 
at  thy  most  foolish  picture  of  the  fancied 
terrors  of  the  night.  And  now  my  mer¬ 
riment,  shared  by  the  very  rocks  and  hills 
at  thy  expense,  must  conjure  up  fresh  gob¬ 
lins  to  thy  brain.  But  thou  hast  lost  the 
question.  I  said  thou  wouldst  have  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  past,  and  of  that  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  past.  Murder — nay,  shrink  not, 
j  coward ! — ’tis  the  word  which  names  the 
i  act ;  whisper  it  to  thyself^ — shout  it  aloud, 

I  for  none  will  hear  it — none,  save  the  bat.s 
;  and  birds  and  vermin — and  they  tell  no 
I  tales.  So,  out  with  the  frighting  word. 

:  Nay,  by  my  soul,  if  thou  dost  show  such 
j  senseless  terror,  I  will  brain  thee  with  this 
!  stone.  There,  silly  woman,  there — I  did 
but  speak  to  quiet  you,  and  still  your 
foolish  cries — there  !”  and  he  led  her  on. 

“  Now,  we  will  sit  on  the  knotted  roots 
of  this  great  tree,  and  darkness  shall  un¬ 
loose  my  tongue,  while  I  do  thy  bidding 
and  speak  boldly.” 

“  To  the  old  ground  again.  Tliou 
wouldst  have  forgetfulness  of  that  cursed 
day,  when  by  foul  chance — or  8.ay,  rather, 
chance,  without  the  foul — the  noble  baron 
— nay,  his  name  matters  not — crossed  our 
path.  Was  it  my  fault  that  cards  had 
jdayed  me  false,  and  drawn  {loverty  upon 
me  V  and  can  it  be  piy  fault  that  he  was 
rich,  and  that  I  took  liis  M’calth,  and  life 
with  wealth  ?” 

“  I  lerman,”  said  Klfried,  in  a  steadier 
voice  than  his  own,  “  thou  c.anst  not 
boast  of  courage,  for  thou  dost  make  ex¬ 
cuses  for  thine  act,  and  that  does  whisper 
coward.  Thou  didst  kill  the  man — why 
avails  not.  The  deed  is  done,  and  can  not 
be  undone  ;  but  the  second  victim  of  that 
deed,  tlie  helpless  child,  why  should  she 
be  the  subject  of  thy  wrath  1”’ 

“  Because  1  hate  her !  She  brings  the 
memory  of  the  past  to  thee,  therefore  I 
hate  her !  She  comes  before  me  in  thy 
love,  therefore  I  hate  her  !  I  have  watch¬ 
ed  you  fondle  her;  and  then  she  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  grumbling  thou  dost  give 
to  me ;  for,  were  it  not  for  her,  thou 
wouldst  forget  the  past,  or  seek  forgetful¬ 
ness  in  me.  When  I  think  of  this,  I  have 
almost  a  mind  to  send  the  brat  tranqiing 
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to  the  father,  or  bid  thee  onward  with  her,  | 
and  leave  me  to  my  fate.”  Ilis  sullen 
mood  came  back  to  him,  and  he  withdrew 
a  few  paces  from  his  wife.  ! 

“  Herman  !”  but  he  did  not  answer  her.  ■ 
“Ilerm.an,  where  art  thou?  Speak,  my  ' 
husband,  for  I  tremble  with  fear  for  thee.  > 
Herman,  unsay  thy  hasty  words ;  think  on 
the  helpless  little  face  thou  dost  so  hate  ;  j 
the  little  fragile  form,  the  pleading  voice,  j 
the  warm  and  tender  heart  that  longs  to  I 
love  even  so  rough  a  thing  as  thou  art.  O 
husband !  crush  these  little,  angry  feelings,  i 
and  seek  to  do  some  reparation  for  thy  j 
crime  in  showing  mercy  to  that  child,  I 
made  orphan  by  thy  hand.  Where  art  j 
thou,  husband  ?” 

She  groped  in  that  black  darkness,  but 
she  could  not  touch  him,  for  he  had  wan-  j 
dered  on  without  her.  Still  she  followed, 
for  his  footfall  told  the  path  he  took. 
On,  into  the  very  center  of  that  wood, 
creeping,  crawling,  things  of  guilt  and  ; 
sorrow,  bound  together  by  crime,  thus 
they  went — together,  yet  apart — on,  into 
the  very  depth  of  that  great  gloomy 
wood. 

And  in  the  creaking  caravan  a  baby 
slumbered  ;  its  little  h.ands,  cro.ssed  on  its 
marble  neck,  the  blue  eyes  closed  and 
vailed  with  silken  lashes,  the  gohlen  hair 
falling  in  glossy  ringlets  over  the  rounded 
shouldei*8.  A  smile  played  o’er  the  dim¬ 
pled  features  of  the  child,  and  a  murmur, 
like  dancing  water  in  a  summer’s  sun,  fell 
from  her  opening  lips. 

“Father,”  she  lisped;  “b'ather  and 
King  of  Heaven,  think  of  a  little  child  ; 
take  care  of  me  ;  take  care  of  little  Leo- 
line.” 

Good  ministers  watch  such  slumbers, 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  infant’s  prayer  fell 
on  the  outspread  pinions,  gilding  them 
with  its  own  brightness.  Jiut  she  spoke 
again. 

“  Groat  Lord,  keep  thou  all  harm  from 
Leoline ;  hold  her  safe  in  thine  ow'u  hand, 
and  let  her  dare  to  love  thee.”  Angels 
wafted  soft  slumbers  to  her,  and  the  whis¬ 
pers  of  her  guardians  fell  on  her  infant 
soul.  She  lay  on  that  bleak  common,  in 
the  old  crazy  carriage,  with  a  body-guard 
of  beings  so  glorious  that  earth’s  might¬ 
iest  potentates,  in  their  grandest  robes  of 
state,  are  but  beggars  to  them.  Yet  dan¬ 
ger  hovered  near  her.  Danger,  death ; 
for  the  two  Cain-like  wanderers  had  met 
again ;  the  terror-shaken  will  of  one  had 


yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  other;  a 
second  death  had  grown  from  the  first, 
and  the  slumbering  child  was  doomed. 
The  symbol  of  their  guilty  purpose  was 
read  in  their  shrinking  gait — in  the  nerv¬ 
ous  clutching  of  the  .sharpened  blade 
which  was  to  do  the  murderous  work, 
and  send  the  spirit  of  the  sleeping  child 
to  a  better  world  than  theirs. 

“Keep  to  thy  purpose,  wife;  one 
stroke,  and  thou  art  mine  in  heart  again, 
and  I  am  thine — no  more  twain — no  more 
cringing  child  to  come  betw'een  us.  Now, 
give  me  a  match,  wife  ;  kindle  this  brand, 
for  the  moon  h.as  turned  sickly  ])ale  and 
will  not  light  u*.  Softly,  wife  ;  I  would 
not  have  thee  w'aken  her — in  her  sleep, 
wife  —  even  in  her  sleep  shall  she  die. 
’Twill  spare  her  fright,  and  ’twill  spare 
her  cries.  Now,  thine  hand!” 

Then  the  child  murmured  once  more  in 
her  slumbers.  “Father!  keep  all  harm 
from  Leoline !  all  harm  from  Leoline !” 
Shall  the  infant  prayer  fall  worthless  ? 
The  whisper  of  the  tending  seraph  floated 
o’er  her  senses.  Her  blue  eyes  opened, 
and  fixed  with  a  loving  smile  on  her  whom 
she  knew  as  mother. 

“  Mother !  dear  mother  !”  she  said  ; 
“  Leoline  has  slept,  and  dreamt,  dear 
mother,  of  another  happy  land,  where  all 
is  bright  and  good,  mother ;”  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  arms  were  twined  round  the  neck  of 
her  who  had  come  to  slay. 

The  knife  was  ready,  and  the  grasping 
hand  was  ready,  but  the  base  heart  shrunk 
at  the  glance  of  those  blue  eyes.  “  One 
stroke — one,”  he  uttered  to  himself ;  and 
as  the  child  ywessed  her  little  cheek 
against  the  hand  of  Elfried,  he  raised  the 
cruel  weapon.  Hut  his  arm  fell  nerveless, 
a  film  spread  o’er  his  sight,  his  trembling 
limbs  gave  way,  and  fallen,  helpless  he 
lay,  stricken  with  mortal  sickness.  The 
child  crept  near  him  ;  her  little  hand  lay 
on  his  aching  brow,  whilst  her  baby-voice 
whispered  words  of  comfort  to  the  weej)- 
ing  Elfried. 

“  Weep  not,  dear,”  she  said  ;  “  weep 
not,  but  pray;  prayer  is  our  strength, 
they  say  ;  ask  that  you  may  be  well,  and, 
if  ’tis  God’s  will,  you  will  be  well.” 

Hut  prayer  w’as  not  for  the  sin-stained 
woman.  Guilt  had  cast  its  gloom  around 
her  like  a  dense  and  heavy  fog,  and  her 
prayer  was  choked  even  in  its  very  utter¬ 
ance. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  through  the 
W’eary  night;  and  when  morning  came 
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Herman  was  quiet,  for  tfie  violence  of  the 
fit  had  passed  away,  and  life  remained  to 
him  ;  Ins  saml  M'a.s  not  quite  run  ;  he  ha»l 
links  in  a  chain  of  destiny  still  to  forije. 
He  recovered  slowly,  and  with  recovery 
a  chanijc  came  to  him.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  lookiiif'  .at  the  child,  not  speakiii" 
to  but  lookinjjf  at  her.  She  seemed  to 
hold  a  strange  position  in  his  mind.  He 
never  spoke  <»f  injury  to  her  now,  and  yet 
he  did  not  love  her ;  it  was  more  fear 
th.in  love  winch  kept  him  silent  towards 
her ;  he  still  would  have  her  de.ad,  but 
not  by  his  hand.  Days,  weeks,  months 
passed,  and  Leoline  led  the  same  wild, 
wamlering  life.  It  was  a  base  one  for  a 
child — ’mid  o.aths  .and  curses,  and  bad 
thoughts  and  words — yet  all  seemeil  to 
pass  on  without  st.aining  her  pure  mind. 

She  lived  a  dreary  life,  little  heeding 
wh.at  passed  around  her ;  wandering  by 
herself,  speaking  none  but  words  of  com¬ 
fort  to  some  sorrowing  one,  or  hope  to 
one  cast  down.  And  often  as  she  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  lanes  and  fields  she 
would  muse  on  the  world  and  its  sin,  and 
sigh  ;  ami  then  .again  stnile  through  the 
sigh  .and  starting  tears,  and  raise  her  blue 
eyes  to  the  heaven  from  whence  they 
seemed  to  draw  their  glorious  hue,  and 
whi.sper:  “Thy  will  be  done!’’  Then  she 
would  wander  on,  tended  by  those  she 
saw  not,  and  urged  by  them  to  good  pur¬ 
poses  and  holy  thoughts. 

Yet  other  things  cnawled  along  her 
path,  dark  and  luring  beings — friends  to 
guilt  and  crime;  and  they  dcckeil  them¬ 
selves  with  smiles,  and  tried  to  win  her. 
They  strewed  flowers  in  her  path,  and 
bade  her  g.ather  them,  .and  told  her  to  I 
weave  them  into  a  garland  for  her  golden  ! 
locks,  and  place  them  in  her  bosom  and 
cherish  them.  And  .she  listened  to  these 
cheating  words ;  for  what  could  a  poor  ’ 
weak  child  do  against  such  cunning  I 
friends  as  those  ?  ; 

Once  she  stopped,  for  one  of  their  whis-  j 

fuTs  caught  her  car.  “  F.air  child,”  she  ! 
icard,  “thy  little  unclad  feet  send  pity  to  ! 
my  soul ;  I  would  save  thee  from  the  | 
hardships  of  thy  lot.  I  will  give  thee  | 
counsel ;  follow  it,  and  thou  shalt  be  | 
rich,  and  clad  in  silken  gear,  and  live  | 
with  those  of  high  estate,  and  gentle  j 
speech  and  bearing.  Wouldst  thou  have  ' 
it  80  ?”  ,  I 

The  voice  was  kind,  tl»c  matter  of  the  | 
speech  was  also  kind,  and  the  heart  of; 
that  friendless  child  {uned  for  kindness. ; 
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“  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do,  good 
friend  she  .asked,  “  and  where  art  thou':' 
I  c.an  not  sec  thee,  yet  I  would  fain  behold 
the  outward  semblance  of  so  good  a 
friend.’’ 

“  Say  thou  wilt  follow  me,  and  I  will 
ghid  tliine  eyes  uith  my  fair  jtresence. 
Promise  to  do  my  bidding,  tender  chihl.’’ 

How  winning  the  voice  sounded !  there 
was  no  oath,  or  curse,  or  stern  command 
mingled  with  those  tones  of  gentle  en¬ 
treaty.  She  dwelt  with  ple.asure  on  them 
fora  moment,  and  then  her  cherry  lips  un¬ 
closed  to  give  the  promise  he  required  ; 
but  one  had  watched  the  tempter’s 
power. 

“  J..coline,”  the  good  spirit  whispered, 
I  “  thou  poor,  we.ak  child,  well  for  thee  is  it 
that  thou  art  angels’  care.  Those  cheat¬ 
ing  words  had  else  won  thee  to  thy  ruin. 
S(‘ek  not  to  see  the  hideous  shape  of  him 
who  has  sought  to  snare  thee.  Sin’s 
blighting  presence  should  l>e  hidden  from 
those  of  thy  years.  Thus  I  warn  him  off.” 

It  was  night,  and  a  Avild  scene  of  mirth 
was  s|)rcad  before  the  eyes  of  the  child  ; 
for  their  wandering  life  led  those  who  had 
her  in  their  keeping  to  the  turmoil  and 
the  trafiic  of  a  great  city’s  fair.  Crowds 
of  drunk(‘n  men  and  bold-faced  women 
laughed  and  .swore.  Bright  lights  blazed 
:uul  burnt  us  if  they  were  as  reckless  as 
the  human  ta’owd.  And  the  giddy  show, 
and  the  booths,  and  games  of  ch.ance — 
all  were  found  there ;  and  the  shrill  dis¬ 
cordant  band,  and  fifes,  and  drums,  and 
cries  of  venders  who  would  sell  their 
wares,  and  shouts  of  those  who  h.ad  no 
wares  to  sell,  Avere  all  heard  in  that  B.abcl 
of  human  voices.  Theft  Av.as  but  a  cotn- 
mon  consequence  of  th.at  hiAvless  crowd, 
and  bl.a.sphcmy,  and  drunkennes.s,  and 
vice  of  every  kind.  There  all  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  that  poor  child.  She 
AA'as  lounging  against  the  stall  her  mother 
kept,  Avhen  some  words  of  discontented 
meaning  caught  her  e.ar.  Two  men  Avere 
near,  and  one  spoke  as  he  held  to  the 
other  a  golden  ornament  of  exce.s.siA'o 
worth.  “  Look  here,”  he  cried,  “  no  more 
w.ant,  or  care,  or  starving  misery.  This 
bauble  decked  the  neck  of  a  fair  dame, 
Avho  dropped  it  as  she  left  her  carriage. 
Ah  !  .ah !  she  little  thought  that  I  was  near 
to  keep  it  so  carefully  for  her.” 

The  speaker  Avas  one  who  had  often¬ 
times  t.aken  Leoline  on  his  knee,  told  her 
tales,  given  her  sweetmeats,  and  bought 
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for  her  toys.  She  loved  him  for  his  kind- ' 
ness,  and  she  grieved  to  see  him  in  the  ' 
guise  of  a  tlaef. 

“  Gotfried,”  she  said,  running  from  the 
place  where  she  was  standing,  “  Gotfried, 
that  ” — and  she  pointed  to  the  ornament ' 
— “  that  is  not  yours ;  you  have  no  right 
to  that ;  restore  it  to  the  lady  who  h.as 
lost  it.” 

“  Restore  it,  innocent  ?”  he  cried. 
“Thou  pretty  babe,  didst  thou  overhear 
my  words  ?  Hadst  thou  been  older,  thy 
knowledge  might  have  cost  thee  dear; 
but  I  would  not  harm  thee  to  save  my 
life,  or  the  life  of  fifty  such.  Restore  it  ? 
And  wherefore?  Have  I  not  had  life 
thrust  on  me,  in  common  with  the  owner 
of  that  bauble  ;  and  have  I  not  the  right 
to  the  means  of  life  ?  I  can  not  live  with¬ 
out  food,  I  can  not  h.avc  food  without 
money ;  I  have  no  money,  but  that  will 
give  me  some.  I  did  not  ajik  the  girt  of 
life — ’twas  given  to  me  ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to 
give  it  back  again  unasked.  I  must  sustain 
it,  or  I  make  a  sin.  This  glittering  thing 
was  cast  before  me,  and  something  whis¬ 
pered,  ‘Take  it.’  I  obeyed  the  whisper, 
and  I  employ  it,  in  the  avoidance  of  a  sin, 
to  keep  me  from  a  sin.  ’Twere  casting 
the  good  thanklessly  from  me  not  to  do 
so.  Eh !  sweet  little  one,  dost  thou  not 
see  the  w'isdom  of  thy  old  frien<l,  Got¬ 
fried?  Bright  eyes,  come  hither.”  He 
took  her  in  his  arras,  .and  spoke  to  her 
with  earnestness,  for  he  absolutely  value«l 
the  opinion  of  the  child,  and  sought  to 
clear  himself  with  her,  not  thinking  how 
he  might  hurt  her  mind  by  his  own  spe¬ 
cious  vindication. 

“  Now,  bright  eyes,  listen.  If  I  am  to 
live,  if  even  the  neglect  of  body  which 
would  bring  on  death  be  held  a  sin,  then  i 
I  must,  avoid  that  neglect.  I  !nust  have 
food,  for  not  to  take  proper  food  is  to  ne¬ 
glect — to  sin.  This  pretty  toy  produces 
food,  which  she  who  owned  it  has  in 
abundance ;  therefore  she  lacks  it  not — 
sins  not — because  she  has  it  not,  while  I 
must  sin  without  it.  There,  golden  haired, 
thou  seest  I’m  right,  dost  not  ?” 

The  child  thought  for  a  moment,  for 
the  sophistry  had  told.  “  I  can  not  say 
why  it  should  not  be,”  she  answered ; 
“  but — and  yet  I  know  not,  for  your  words 
sound  right.  It  seems — I  can  not  tell — 
perhaps  it  should  be  as  thou  sayest,  after 
all.” 

There  was  woe  to  the  hovering  guard- 
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ians.  “  Shall  sin  then  triumph  over  the 
beloved,”  they  said,  “and  unbelief  find 
resting  place  within  the  bosom  of  that 
childish  nature  ?  Foul  things  of  crime, 
speaking  by  their  instruments,  the  mouths 
of  guilty  men,  thus  sow  their  seeds  of  ill, 
which  spring  to  trees  of  giant  growth,  and 
lead  to  vice,  and  wrong,  and  crime.  Shall 
this  be,  while  we  rest  here  inactive  from 
mercy’s  greatest  service,  the  special  saving 
of  a  sinking  soul  ?” 

They  came  with  magic  speed  to  the 
earth,  and  hung  above  the  doubting  child, 
and  wafted  truth  into  her  soul,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  boldness  to  spealv  wisdom. 
Then,  with  her  face  of  innocence,  she 
looked  at  him  who  would  have  taught  her 
wrong,  .and  took  his  great  rongh  hand  in 
hers.  “And  yet,”  she  said,  “  a  light  seems 
to  have  come  aroun«l,  and  chased  my 
dotibt  and  darkness  fur  aw.ay,  and  matlc 
it  clear  to  my  young  mind  that  it  is  wrong 
to  do  this  deed.  Thou  dost  seem  to  speak 
true,  but  ‘Thou  shaft  not  steal.’  He  who 
has  given  thee  life  never  yet  g.ave  what 
he  would  not  have  us  guard  carefully. 
Ask  Him  for  food,  for  the  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  food:  itsk^  not  take.  He  feeds  the 
ravens,  and  the  wild  birds  of  the  wood, 
the  be.asts  of  prey,  who  dwell  in  the  de¬ 
sert  ;  even  the  insect — the  tiny  creeping 
insect — has  its  <laily  food,  .and  he  would 
not  let  man  ‘  starve.’  Thou  wilt  not  keep 
th.at  glittering  thing — thou  wilt  return  it.” 
But  his  heart  clung  to  its  greedy  purpose, 
“(iotfried,  old  friend,  trust  to  Him  to 
give  thee  more.” 

But  his  heart  w.as  darkened,  and  he 
would  not  hear  her  speak,  or  let  truth’s 
radi.ance  penetrate  the  darkness  of  his 
mind. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Leoline  grew  to¬ 
wards  womanhood.  Life  brought  to  her 
its  anxious  cares;  and  as  she  looked 
around,  it  seemed  that  she  should  lighten 
*  with  her  hands  the  toil  of  others.  Yet 
what  could  she  do  ?  She  had  spent  her 
I  d.ay8  in  dreamy  thought  and  in  lonely 
I  wanderings.  She  liked  to  linger  in  the 
i  golden  meadow  filled  with  the  yellow 
'  corn,  oi‘  rove  amid  the  woody  beauties  of 
the  valloy,  and  sing  to  the  listening  birds, 

I  who  almo.st  seemed  to  think  her  one  of 
themselves,  so  blithely  did  they  answer 
I  her;  or  talk  to  the  wild  flowers — and  even 
I  thev  .ai>peared  to  open  their  petals  more 
I  wi({ely,  that  not  a  sound  of  hers  might 
I  escape  them.  This  was  a  pleasant  life, 
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but  one  not  meant  to  fit  her  for  the  battle 
Avith  tlie  world. 

And  now’  a  change  hung  over  lier,  and 
death  was  coming  to  bring  her  lonely  lot 
before  her  in  startling  clearness.  For  she 
w’as  lonely — lonely  in  thought  and  mind. 
The  wild,  gay,  reckless  tojie  of  those  she 
lived  with  did  not  suit  her ;  she  had  no 
friends,  not  even  companions  among 
thejn  ;  she  spoke  to  none,  saA’e  those  w’ho 
had  reared  lier,  and  they  were  going 
hence. 

Death  came  to  the  home  of  Lcoline, 
and  took  Herman.  That  was  bad  enough; 
one  from  the  familiar  seat  made  one  seat 
v.acant,  but  the  next  visit  was  worse,  for 
tlie  destroyer  jAoised  his  shaft  a  second 
time,  and  cast  it  at  the  heart  of  Jjeoline’s 
last  friend,  the  wandering,  crime-stained 
Klfrie<l. 

That  night,  as  stricken,  dying,  half¬ 
dwelling  in  this  world,  half  in  another, 
she  wavered  between  life  and  death, 
strange  muttered  words  fell  from  her  lips, 
words  which  fell  with  marvel  on  the  ear 
of  Leoline,  and  made  the  hot  blood  mount 
to  her  snowy  brow',  and  caused  her  Avild, 
un<lreamt-of  Avondcrings. 

“  Lcoline,”  so  ran  the  muttered  AV’ords, 
“Leoline,  come  hither,  child,  and  listen  to 
a  tale  I  Avould  have  thee  con.  There  is  a 
secret  of  thy  existence  which  thou  must 
learn.  I  can  not  speak  at  length,  for  life 
fails,  but  believe  Avhen  I  tell  thee  this : 
Thjr  father  Avas  of  the  princely  house  of 
Heizenstein,  and  thy  mother  of  n.ame  as 
ancient.”  And  then  her  words  for  a 
moment  became  the  ravings  of  a  dis¬ 
tempered  mind.  Then  she  spoke  again 
with  reason,  and  this  time  she  called  Leo- 
line  to  her,  ancl  took  her  hand,  and  looked 
earnestly  into  her  sad  face,  for  she  loved 
her  dearly,  de.arly;  tlnat  sinful,  dying 
Avoman  loved  the  innocence  of  Leoline 
better  than  any  thing  in  earth  or  heaven. 
But  Death  AA’.as  drawing  very  near  her; 
standing  so  close,  w’atching  the  fleeting 
breath — holding  the  nearly  empty  ball  of 
sand  before  her  eyes — holding  it  there  in 
triumph  ;  and  she  had  much  to  say — much 
that  must  be  said  ere  the  grim  king  laid 
his  last  grasp  on  her. 

“Leoline,  my  dearly  loved,  good  child, 
there  are  w’ords  to  be  spoken  to  you,  and 
time  seems  noAV  too  small  to  hold  them ; 
but  heed  me  W'cll.  Thy  father  died  by 
my  husband’s  hand,  and  that  crime  drove 
us  from  our  place  among  men,  and  made 
us  wanderers,  vagabonds  on  the  earth. 


Thy  mother  broke  her  heart,  mourning 
for  the  death  of  her  kind  lord,  (tor  he 
was  one  of  gentle  nature,)  and  for  the  loss 
of  her  blue-eyed  babe  —  thyself.  One 
other  child  she  had,  a  boy,  ten  years  thy 
senior,  a  bold  and  handsome  vouth ;  but 
she  loved  him  not  as  she  loveil  thyself.” 

The  dying  Avoman  paused,  and  gasped 
for  breath,  and  bent  u[)  on  her  elbow  in 
her  bed,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  terror- 
stricken  face  of  Leoline,  as  she  continued  : 
“  When  I  am  dead,  seek  out  this  brother ; 
tell  him  Avhat  I  have  told  to  you.  Bid 
him  show  yon  a  brother’s  love — ofter  the 
protection  of  a  father.  Seek  him,  Leoline, 
and  Avith  him  safety  from  the  Avorld.” 

She  ceased,  and  sank  back  exhausted, 
and  for  the  moment  Leoline  thought 
death  was  jiassed ;  but  soon  she  rallied, 
and  once  again  opened  her  glazing  eyes. 
Her  voice  was  hoarse,  ami  her  finger, 
which  seemed  already  to  be  j>art  of  the 
dead,  so  fleshless,  bony,  white  did  it  appear, 
pointed  to  a  little  ebon  chest  of  curious 
Avorkmanship  which  stood  ujion  the  table. 

“  Reach  me  that,  Leoline,”  and  it  av  as 
brought  to  her,  .and  she  undid  the  fasten¬ 
ings  and  took  from  the  ca.se  a  portr.ait  and 
a  letter.  “  Take  this,”  she  said,  “  .ask  in 
the  distant  land  here  AA'rit,”  and  she  point¬ 
ed  to  a  superscription  on  the  letter,  “  for 
the  Duke  of  Reizenstein.  ShoAv  him  that 
picture ;  tell  him  it  aa'us  the  semblance  of 
the  mother  of  ye  tAvain — bid  him  mark 
the  azure  eyes,  the  golden  hair,  the  sunny 
smile ;  and  then  let  him  read  the  s.ame  in 
thy  dear  face,  and  his  heart  must  yearn 
to  thee,  sweet  snow-drop.  Or  shouldst 
thou  faint  ere  thou  canst  find  him,  or 
shouldst  thou  need  one  of  older  years 
than  his,  then  bear  this  cartel  (and  she 
took  another  paper  from  the  casket)  to 
the  great  Duke  Rudolph ;  he  is  of  mighty 
poAver,  and  Avill  guard  thee,  |>erchance, 
e’en  bettiT  than  thy  g.ay  young  brother, 
for  he  is  a  m.an  in  years,  and  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  life’s  sorrows.” 

She  sank  back,  her  Avork  on  earth  wa.s 
done — her  spirit  had  received  the  man¬ 
date  of  recall. 

Coldly  the  AA’orld  closed  round  Leoline. 
Poor  lonely  Leoline  ;  naught  did  it  seem 
to  her  but  one  huge  charnel-house,  death 
and  solitude  its  tenants.  None  for  her  to 
cling  too  now,  none  to  hear  the  cheering 
Avord  from ;  death  seemed  to  be  her  mate, 
ever  at  her  side,  dogging  her  steps,  soli¬ 
tude  the  binding  link  betAA’een  them. 

“  Oh !  take  me  for  thine  own,”  she  cried 
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to  death,  “  take  me  from  this  charnel- 
house  of  thine,  and  send  me  to  companion- 
hhip  with  those  who  reared  me.” 

Then  came  a  whisper  to  her  smarting 
spirit,  like  oil  on  troubled  water. 

“  Gentle  child,”  it  ran,  “  call  not  on 
1  )eath ;  thou  art  not  his  bride  yet.  Thou 
wilt  live  yet  to  bless  Him,  the  great  giver 
of  life,  for  denying  the  boon  thou  cravest. 
For  remember,  ^ild  of  earth,  he  holds  ' 
the  power  of  life  or  death.  Dost  thou  [ 
not  remember  when  that  bold  man  said 
to  thee,  ‘  The  gift  of  life  was  free,  there¬ 
fore  it  w’as  a  sin  to  give  it  back  unasked  ’? 
Yet  thou  dost  pray  to  have  it  taken  from 
thee,  Leoline.  It  is  not  well  of  thee  that 
thou  dost  weary  of  thy  Master’s  work,  yet 
he  wearies  not  of  his  great  care  to  thee. 
Thou  wouldst  cast  off  this  trouble  of  thy  I 
soul,  and  seek  rest  to  thine  aching  heart ; 
thou  dost  faint  at  the  hrst  trial,  break 
down  at  the  first  sorrow,  yet  cravest 
another  life.  Art  thou  fitted  for  it? 
Thou  dost  repine  at  thy  earthly  lot — in 
thine  impatience  thou  wouldst  change  it ; 
in  the  w'orld  we  dwell  in,  impatience  and 
repining  may  not  enter,  and  those  who 
wear  them,  therefore,  may  not  enter.  All 
leaven  of  earth’s  discontent  must  be 
cleansed  from  thy  sullied  soul,  ere  thou 
canst  stand  in  the  great  presence.  Thou 
must  go  through  earthly  trial  and  sorrow ; 
so  ’tis  ordained.  Onwards,  Leoline,  in 
life’s  rough  path  ;  onwards,  it  is  His  will 
that  thou  shouldst  live ;  onwards,  and  bear 
his  will  with  gratitude.” 

The  whispers  ceased,  and  the  soul  of 
Leoline  drank  comfort  from  the  thoughts. 

“  Thy  will  be  done,  great  Lord  ;  be  thou 
w  ith  Leoline,  great  Father ;  take  thou  care 
of  her,  and  send  thy  messengers  to  guard 
the  path  of  poor,  weak,  sinful  Leoline.” 

And  now,  fulfilling  the  last  wish  of  her 
who  liad  been  as  a  mother  to  her,  she 
commenced  her  long  and  weary  journey 
to  the  land  where  he  dwelt  from  whom 
she  was  to  seek  shelter.  No  broken¬ 
hearted  grief,  no  solitude  was  hers  now'. 
Whether  in  the  busy  town,  or  open  plain, 
or  mountain,  or  in  meadow,  a  bright  and 
glorious  friend  w'as  near  her ;  and  did  her 


weak  heart  faint,  or  her  poor  human  forti¬ 
tude  give  way,  he  would  whisper:  “  Faint 
not,  tail  not,  child  of  humanity  ;  ask  help 
and  strength,  and  they  shall  be  granted 
freely  to  tlice.” 

So  went  she  on,  through  summer’s  sun 
and  winter’s  snow',  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  in  cold  .and  heat — onw'anls  still, 
having  one  thought,  and  only  one  thought 
on  earth — to  do  her  Master’s  bidding,  and 
run  the  race  he,  in  his  providential  mercy, 
had  given  her  to  accomplish. 

At  length  on  the  last  hour  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  wlien  the  setting  sun  was  cast¬ 
ing  all  his  glory  around  him,  as  if  to  make 
men  feel  more  sensiblv  the  gloom  of  his 
departure,  she  reached  a  wide  and  ojx'ii 
common.  It  was  .an  elevated  ground, 
and  a  large  expanse  of  country  lay  beneath 
her.  Here  a  village  in  its  simple  beauty, 
there  a  town — the  thick  smoke  rising  ’mid 
its  w.alls  and  buildings  ;  farther,  a  tall  and 
sUitely  column,  standing  alone,  a  monu¬ 
ment  from  man  to  some  hero's  det'ds. 
Th<;n,  woods,  .and  fields,  and  roads,  and  a 
winding  river,  like  a  golden  stream,  creep¬ 
ing  through  all.  The  sun  w'ent  down  like 
a  great  globe  of  fire — the  sky  cast  oft’  her 
holiday  .attire,  and  |>ut  on  the  sober  garb 
of  night ;  the  little  silver  stars  ciune  blink¬ 
ing  from  their  liiding-place  to  peep  at 
earth,  and  the  moon  cast  forth  her  rays 
to  seek  for  something  purer  than  herself ; 
these  wandered  till  they  fell  on  Leoline, 
then  lingered,  for  naught  purer  could  they 
find  on  earth  to  rest  upon. 

“  Here  will  I  lay  me  down  and  sleep,” 
the  maiden  said,  “here,  in  nature's  gloomy 
chamber  ;  the  busy  world  beneath  me, 
nearer  to  heaven  than  those  of  earth’s 
creatures  who  dwell  in  earth’s  habitations, 
and  its  plains.  Here  will  I  sleep,  and  the 
bright  sun,  when  he  rises  from  his  bed, 
will  warn  me,  with  his  rays,  that  I  should 
rise  from  mine.” 

In  the  security  of  innocence  she  slept. 
Her  golden  hair  acted  as  a  m.antlc  to  her, 
and  the  wind  jd.ayed  gently  through  it, 
as  if  even  his  breath  w’ero  too  rough  to 
I  sport  with  any  thing  so  fair  and  lovely  as 
that  young  sleeping  girl. 
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From  Blackwood’!  Magatina. 


W  II  I  T  K  ’  S  E  I  G  II  T  E 


It  is  most  tnio,  as  ^fr.  While  tolls  us, 
that  the  range  of  liistor^  now  extends 
over  a  time  “  quite  anpallmg  to  the  most 
laborious  readers.  And  as  liistory,”  he 
oontiuues,  “is  growing  every  dav,  and 
every  nation  is  engaged  in  the  manufiicture 
of  memorable  events,  it  is  pitiable  to  con¬ 
template  the  fate  of  the  historic  student  a 
hundred  years  hence.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  put  oft’ at  one  end,  in  proportion  as  he 
increases  at  the  other.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  forget  Marn»orough,  in  consideration 
of  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  Wel¬ 
lington.  His  knowledge  of  the  c.areer  of 
Napoleon  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of 
.luluis  (’jpsar.  All  must  be  retained — 
victories,  defeats,  battles,  sieges,”  etc. 
We  hor  »e  not !  We  hope  some  cla-ssiHca- 
tion  wail  be  made,  or  some  line  drawn,  so 
that  events  which  are  but  repetitions  of 
other  events,  or  which  add  nothing  sub¬ 
stantial  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
course  of  human  aft’airs,  may  be  dropped 
from  the  category  of  things  necessary  to 
be  known.  Just  as  the  student  weeds 
his  library  of  duplicates,  and  old  editions, 
and  antiqtiated  treatises,  so  the  historian, 
]»erhaps,  may  be  able  to  weed  his  annals 
of  battles  and  victories,  mere  repetitions, 
or  similiarities,  events  that  teach  nothing 
new,  and  have  founded  nothing  great. 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  such  lively  compendiums  .as  that 
which  IVfr.  White  has  given  us.  Here 
we  have  the  eighteen  centuries  of  Christen¬ 
dom — by  far  the  most  important  era  in 
the  Avorld’s  history — brought  before  us  in 
the  compass  of  a  small  volume,  and  of 
very  jdeasant  reading.  It  is  qtiite  a  pecu¬ 
liar  art  which  Mr.  White  has — this  of 
writing  a  rapid  summary  of  events  Avhich 
shall  never  fatigue  us  by  its  dryness, 
lirief  as  the  narrative  necessarily  is,  it  is 
never  reduced  to  that  meager  and  dis¬ 
tressing  skeleton  which  “Outlines”  and 
“  Abridgments  ”  gener.ally  present  to  us. 
We  have  often  ])itied  the  young  reader. 

•  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Wiute. 


E  N  CENTURIES.* 


I’^nder  the  fallacious  names  of  Easy  In¬ 
troductions,  and  lirief  Histories,  they 
have  the  dryest  of  all  books  to  master, 
lirief  they  may  be,  but  through  such 
brief  records  one  makes  the  very  slowest 
progress.  One  travels  as  if  through  a 
map,  instead  of  through  the  veritable 
cotmtry,  and  amongst  real  towns  and  real 
rivers.  Our  halting-place  is  a  name  and 
a  date.  We  have  nothing  better  before 
us  than  the  red  ami  blue  lines  of  a  geo¬ 
graphical  chart,  and  a  list  of  kings,  and 
queens,  and  ministers.  We  give  history 
to  the  young,  with  the  life  squeezed  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  ^\’^lite’s  compendium  does  not  par¬ 
take  of  this  disadvantage.  It  is  spirited, 
and,  we  might  8.ay,  entertaining  through¬ 
out.  .\ud  while  written  in  a  lively 
m.anner,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  at  all 
deficient  in  grave  and  philo8ophic.al  re- 
fiections.  A  cl(*rgyman  and  a  Protestant, 
he  writes  as  a  Protestant  Christian  shotild 
and  must  write ;  but  no  where  will  the 
more  matiire  reader  detect  any  traces  of 
narrow-mindedness  or  uncharitable  con¬ 
struction.  He  is  quite  capable  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  errors  into  which  his  own  order 
have’ at  certain  periods  fallen — their  greed 
of  wealth,  their  tenacious  grasp  of  power. 
He  c.an  understand  the  good  and  the  evil 
of  great  institutions.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  that  he  characterizes  each  century 
as  it  pa.s.se8  before  him.  Even  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Catholic  will  find  nothing  to  oflTend. 
Some  stanch,  eccentric  Romanist,  clinging 
to  every  folly  of  the  middle  ages,  aTid 
abusing  all  who  will  not  bow  to  his  idols, 
as  blind  and  impioiis — such  a  one  will 
h.ate  the  cheerful,  liberal  tone  of  31 r. 
White’s  book.  Such  men  let  no  one  hop<! 
to  conciliate.  There  let  them  stand,  half- 
sunk  in  their  “  Serbonian  bog,”  swearing 
that  it  is  no  bog  at  all,  and  cursing  every 
spade  and  mattock  that  comes  near  it. 
Let  them  curse  till  they  are  hoarse,  and  . 
do  you  ply  quietly  the  spade  and  mat¬ 
tock.  They  and  their  bog  will  one  day 
I  have  vanished  from  the  scene. 

1  Yes,  the  range  of  history  continues  to 
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extend,  and  what  is  more,  its  importance 
as  a  study  is  increasingly  felt.  The  study 
itself  becomes  of  a  more  elevated  charac¬ 
ter  as  the  various  histories  of  diflereut 
nations  and  epochs  are  brought  together, 
and  surveyed  by  the  light  which  each  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  other.  Speaking  broadly, 
and  making  exception  for  theology,  there 
are  but  two  great  studies,  History  .and 
Science.  The  study  of  languages  may  be 
considered  as  subordinate  to  history,  and 
chiefly  cf  use  to  those  who  have  to  write 
history.  For  the  generality  of  men,  it 
would  be  well  if  gt)od  translations  were 
made  of  whatever  exists  in  dead  languages, 
and  whatever  is  valuable  in  living  and 
foreign  language*,  so  that  they  might  give 
all  the  time  they  have  to  bestow  on  their 
education  to  the  re.al  discipline  of  thinking, 
or  the  ac<pnsition  of  substantive  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how 
much  time  is  wasted,  how  much  labor 
is  thrown  away,  in  inasteiing  mere 
words,  and  joining  them  into  sentences. 
A  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  is  seen 
for  hours  thumbing  a  Greek  lexicon ; 
he  is  pouring  some  modicum  of  sense  or 
nonsense  from  Greek  into  Latin,  from 
Latin  into  Greek  :  so  much  simple  water 
that  he  may  get  from  any  stream  that  is 
flowing,  he  stands  there  tossing  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  from  one  bucket  to 
another.  We  call  this  classical  education. 
We  give  our  academical  prizes  to  wh.at  a 
Greek  philosopher  would  have  despised 
as  a  slavish  drudgery.  There  is  hard 
M  ork  enough  in  real  science  ;  there  is  dis- 
ciidine  in  mathcm.atics,  or  in  any  book  of 
grave  discussion.  Why  are  the  first  en¬ 
ergies  and  ardors  of  youth  to  be  wasted 
on  the  Lexicon  and  the  Gradus?  Hut 
this  we  kiiow'  is  a  heresy,  and  we  shall 
fail  under  the  censure  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  a  host  of  elegant  scholars,  .and  a  still 
greater  host,  who  would  willingly  bo 
thought  to  have  derived  such  excpiisite 
))leasure  from  Greek  and  Latin  as  no 
English  book  ever  gave  them,  and  such 
views  of  science,  morals,  and  government, 
as  no  living  language  could  unfold.  His- 
t<*ry  and  Science,  w^e  say,  are  the  two 
great  studies,  including  under  history  the 
forms  of  polity  and  social  organization, 
.and  the  aspects  of  moral  opinion ;  and 
both  studies  are  increasing  in  complexity 
and  volume,  and  taxing  more  severely,  in 
every  subsequent  .age,  the  energies  of  the 
student.  ' 

What  a  host  of  reflections  arise  after 


closing  such  a  compendium  as  !Mr.  White 
has  here  given  us  of  the  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  of  the  Christian  world  !  We  begin 
w’ith  a  gl.ance  at  the  Pagan  empire ;  wo 
see  Christi.anity  mount  the  throne  in  the 
person  of  Constantine  ;  but  if  in  Constan¬ 
tine  the  emperor  becomes  a  ('hristian,  we 
see  in  the  West  the  Roman  bishop  be¬ 
come  an  emperor.  Then  are  developed 
all  the  marvelous  power  and  virtue,  the 
deep  devotion,  the  astounding  follies  and 
hypocrisies,  of  the  Church  of  the  mid«llc 
ages.  The  kings  next  reitssume  their 
place  ;  the  municip.alitie8  struggle  into  in¬ 
fluence  ;  arts  and  literature  revive,  and 
we  have  the  Ji^fonnation.  It  is  the  «le- 
velopinent  of  the  (Hiri-stian  faith,  or  the 
Christian  Church,  that  gives  their  inteiuso 
interest  to  all  these  centuries.  Without 
this  religious  element  we  shouhl  have 
very  little  to  admire,  very  little  worthy 
of  a  grave  study.  Battles,  coiujuests,  at- 
tenq»t8  more  or  less  successful  to  reduce 
turbulent  barons  .and  a  famishe«l  })easant- 
ry  into  civil  obedience,  is  all  that  would 
remain.  It  is  the  Church  that  dominates 
over  all,  or  permeJites  through  all.  In 
the  gayest  and  most  festive  scene,  the 
COM  1  of  the  monk  is  seen  passing  through 
the  crowd  ;  and  our  plumed  knight  issues 
from  the  porch  of  the  church.  They  .are 
rightly  called  the  Eighteen  Christian  Cen¬ 
turies. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  it 
was  the  habit  to  bewail  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  irruptions  of 
barbarians.  That  empire  had  sunk  into 
the  w’orst  characteristics  of  Eastern  des¬ 
potism — it  was  well  that  it  should  be 
overthrown ;  and  what  better  means 
could  be  devised  than  the  covering  of  the 
soil  with  a  fresh  j)opulatiun  from  the 
north,  bringing  new  habits,  fresh  virtues, 
fresh  capacities  ?  The  Roman  Empire 
had  sunk  to  such  debasement  that  even 
the  old  heathen  mythology  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  a  living  emperor  occupied 
the  place  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo.  There 
were  no  powei-s  in  the  State  but  the 
Prince,  the  ^lob,  and  the  ^Military.  The 
wealth  of  the  patrician,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  spre.ad  more  largely,  m’c  believe, 
than  is  generally  thought,  through  the 
better  classes  of  society,  were  glad  if  they 
could  exist  in  peace  by  any  degree  of 
servile  submission.  At  length  the  mili¬ 
tary’  itself  became  corrupt  and  enfeebled, 
an(i  the  bolder  and  more  energetic  bar¬ 
barians,  who  had  been  slowly  adding 
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discipline  to  their  bravery,  broke  through 
the  barrier  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  soil.  The  old  germs  of  civilization 
are  not,  however,  quite  destroyed,  and 
there  is  one  sacred  Haine  lately  kindled, 
that  is  by  no  means  destined  to  be  e.xtin- 
guished.  You  think  that  all  this  green 
fuel — this  northern  forest  thrown  uptm 
the  firt> — will  surely  stifle  and  destroy  it. 
Not  at  all ;  the  heap  smoulders  and 
smokes,  and  by  and  by  the  flame  bursts 
otU  higher  than  ever,  led  by  that  new 
fuel  which  at  liret  threatened  to  e.\tin- 
gnish  it. 

Mr.  White  gives  us  some  si)irited  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  Pagan  empire,  both  under 
its  bad  and  under  its  good  emperors. 
And  indeed,  to  u.s,  it  seems  a  far  greater 
|K*rplexify,  considering  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  they  were  to  arise,  to  account 
for  a  Trajan  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  than 
for  a  Nero  or  Domitian.  Here  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  worth  reflecting  on  at  all  times, 
wliicli  may  convey  a  warning  to  ourselves, 
and  be  still  more  applicable  to  our  gal¬ 
lant  neighbors  the  KrencJi : 


I  half  of  Asia,  sold  his  ancestral  palace,  lived  for 
1  a  while  on  the  contemptuous  bounty  of  his 
I  master,  and  sank  in  the  next  generation  into 
the  nameless  mass.  Others  more  skillful  pre¬ 
served  or  improved  their  fortunes  while  they 
j  rioted  in  expense.  Ify  threats  or  promises  they 
prevaile<i  on  the  less  powerful  to  constitute 
them  their  heirs ;  they  traded  on  the  strength, 
or  talents,  or  the  beauty  of  their  slaves ;  and 
i  lent  money  at  such  usurious  interest,  that  the 
V>orrower  tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  shackles  of 
’  the  law,  and  ended  by  becoming  the  f)ondsman 
I  of  the  kind-bearte<l  gentleman  who  had  induced 
■  him  to  accept  the  loan. 

“  If  the.se  were  the  habits  of  the  rich,  how 
were  the  poor  treated  ?  The  free  and  penniless 
citizens  of  the  capital  were  degraded  and  grati- 
'  fie«l  at  the  same  time.  The  wealthy  vied  with 
!  each  other  in  buying  the  favor  of  the  mob  by 
I  shows  and  other  entertainments,  by  gifts  of 
j  money  and  donations  of  foo<l.  Hut  when  these 
I  arts  failed,  and  popularity  could  no  longer  be 
I  obtained  by  defraying  the  exi)ense  of  a  coinI)at 
of  gladiators,  the  descendants  of  the  old  patri¬ 
cians — of  the  men  who  had  bought  the  land  on 
which  the  Gauls  were  encamped  outside  tlie 
gates  of  Rome— went  down  into  the  arena 
themselves,  and  fought  for  the  public  entertain¬ 
ment” 


‘‘  Wc  have  but  faint  de.scriptions  even  of  the 
arisUKTacy  ;  but  what  w  e  hear  of  them  shows 
more  clearly  than  ain’  thing  el.si',  the  frightful 
elfect  on  morals  and  manners  ofso  uncontrolled 
a  power  as  was  vested  in  the  Cac'.^ar.e,  and 
teaches  us  that  the  worst  of  despotisms  is  that 
whicli  is  established  by  the  unholy  union  of  the 
dregs  of  the  population  and  the  ruling  power 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  and  security  of 
tlie  middle  class.  You  sec  how  the  combination 
of  tyrant  and  mob  succeeded  in  crushing  all  the 
layers  of  society  which  lay  between  them,  till 
there  were  left  only  two  agencies  in  all  the 
worhl,  the  Emperor  on  his  throne,  ami  the  mil¬ 
lions  fed  by  his  bounty.  The  hereditary  nobil¬ 
ity — the  safest  bulwark  of  a  people,  and  lea.st 
dangerous  support  of  a  throne — were  extirpated 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  impartiality 
makes  u.s  confess  that  they’  fell  by  their  own 
fault  There  were  spendthrifts  in  the  time  of 
Tiberiu.s,  who  lavi.shed  thousands  of  pounds 
upon  a  supper.  The  pillage  of  the  world  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  favored  families, 
and  their  example  had  introduced  a  prodigality 
and  ostentation  unheard  of  before.  No  one 
who  regariled  appearances  traveled  any'  where 
without  a  troop  of  Numidian  horsemen  and  out¬ 
riders  to  clear  the  way.  He  was  followed  by  a 
train  of  mules  an<l  sumpter-horses  loaded  with 
his  vases  of  crystal — his  richly-carved  cups  and 
dishes  of  silver  and  gold.  Hut  this  profusion 
had  its  natural  result  in  debt  and  degradation. 
The  patricians  who  had  been  riv.als  of  the  im¬ 
perial  splendor,  became  dependents  on  the 
imperial  gifts;  and  the  grandson  of  the  con¬ 
queror  of  a  kuigdom,  or  the  proconsul  of  the 


Under  such  a  system  it  was  very  little 
j  that  could  be  cfl'ectcd  even  by  the  re- 
I  markable  succession  of  men  that  followed 
i  u|)f>n  the  twelve  Ctvsars.  Mr.  White  re- 
i  marks,  that  after  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
j  the  hereditary  principle  is  excluded  ;  the 
j  reigning  emperors  aj)point  their  succes- 
t  sors,  and  he  attributes  much  to  this  de- 
I  parture  from  the  rule  of  descent,  this 
1  abrogation  of  the  legal  indefeasible  right 
!  of  hereditary  succession.  And  the  re- 
i  flection  ap))ear8  to  us  very  just,  that  this 
1  hereditary  right  is  only'  seen  to  advantage 
I  in  a  limited  monarchy,  where  the  law  is, 
j  in  fact,  the  supreme  ruler.  In  an  arbitrary 
i  monarchy,  the  wiser  rule,  perhaps,  would 
I  be  to  give  the  appointment  of  the  succes- 
;  sor  to  the  reigning  monarch.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  set  aside  altogether  the 
principle  of  hereditary  descent,  becau.se 
\  an  absolute  jtrince,  who  desired  to  aj)point 
I  his  own  son,  would  be  bound  by'  no  such 
1  restraining  rule.  I>ut  there  would,  at  all 
events,  be  one  more  chance  in  the  na- 
,  tion's  favor,  and  a  sensible  sovereign 
;  would  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  reins 
of  power  in  hands  utterly  incajiable  of 
;  holding  them.  Air.  White  says  truly, 
even  of  the  best  emperors : 

“  Hut  a  government  which  doe.s  every  thing  for 
j  a  people,  renders  it  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  it¬ 
self  The  subject  stood  quietly  by  while  the  Em- 
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peror  filled  all  the  offices  of  state,  guardc<l  him,  i 
fed  him,  clothed  him,  treated  him  like  a  child,  | 
and  reduced  him  at  last  to  childlike  dependence.  | 
An  unjust  proconsul,  instead  of  beinfi^  supported 
and  encouraged  in  his  exactions,  was  dismissed 
from  his  employment,  and  forced  to  refund  his 
ill-got  gains — the  population,  relieved  from 
tlieir  oppres,sor,  saw  in  his  punishment  the 
hand  of  an  avenging  Providence.  The  wakeful 
eye  of  the  Governor  in  Rome  saw  the  hostile 
preparations  of  a  tribe  of  barbarians  beyond 
the  Danube ;  and  the  legions,  cros.sing  the 
river,  dispersed  and  subdued  them  before  they 
had  time  to  devastate  the  Roman  fields.  The 
peaceful  colonist  saw  in  the  suddenness  of  his 
deliverance,  the  foresiglit  and  benevolence  of  a 
divinity.  No  words  were  powerful  enough  to 
convey  the  sentiments  of  admiration  awakened 
by  such  vigor  and  goodness  in  the  breast  of  a 
lu.xurious  and  effeminate  people ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  if  we  look  a  little  closely  into  the  person¬ 
al  attributes  of  the  five  good  emperors,  we  shall 
see  that  some  part  of  tlieir  glory  is  due  to  the 
exaggerations  of  love  and  gratitude.”  (P.  33.) 

Very  pos.sible.  Mr.  White,  however, 
has  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to  cheek 
his  hand,  or  stint  the  praise  ho  bestows 
upon  these  remarkable  men.  Here  is  his 
portrait  of  Adrian : 

“  Adrian  believed  the  empire  was  large 
enough  already.  He  withdrew  the  eagles  from 
the  half-subdued  provinces,  and  contented  him 
self  with  the  natural  limits,  which  it  was  easy 
to  defend.  But  within  those  limits  his  activity 
was  unexampled.  He  journeyed  fiorn  end  to 
end  of  his  immense  domain,  and  fur  seventeen 
years  never  resteil  in  one  spot.  News  did  not 
travel  fast  in  those  days — but  the  Emjicror  did. 
Long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
heard  that  he  had  left  Rome  on  an  expedition 
to  Briton,  he  had  rushed  through  Gaul,  crossed 
the  channel,  inquired  into  the  proceeclings  of 
the  government  officers  at  York — given  orders 
for  a  wall  to  keep  out  the  Caledonians,  and 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  among  the  be¬ 
wildered  dwellers  in  Ephesus  or  Carthage,  to 
call  tax-gatherers  to  order,  and  to  inspect  the 
discipline  of  his  troops.  The  master’s  eye  w.rs 
every  where,  for  nobody  knew  on  what  pai  t  it 
was  fixed.  And  such  a  master  no  kingdom 
has  been  able  to  boast  of  since.  His  talents 
were  universal.  He  read  every  thing,  and  forgot 
nothing.  He  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  He  studied  medicine  and  mineralogy, 
and  plead  causes  like  a  Cicero,  and  satig  like  a 
singer  at  the  opera.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  impartially  of  the  qualities  of  a  Roman 
Emperor.  One  day  he  found  fault  on  a  point 
of  grammar  with  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of 
Eavorinus.  Favorinas  could  have  defended 
himself,  and  justified  his  language,  but  contin¬ 
ued  silent  His  friends  said  to  him:  ^  Why  did 
you  not  answer  the  Emperor’s  objections?’ 

‘  Do  you  think,’  said  the  sensible  grammarian, 


am  going  to  dispute  with  a  man  who  commands 
thirty  legions?’  But  the  greatness  of  Adrian's 
character,  is  that  he  did  command  those  thirty 
legions.  He  was  severe  and  just,  and  Roman 
discipline  was  never  more  exact”  (P.  36.) 

If  the  anecdote  is  true  which  is  told  of 
Adrian  in  a  subsequent  page,  the  gram¬ 
marian  acted  very  wisclj^  in  not  di.sputing 
with  the  master  of  thirty  legions.  An 
.architect  was  a.sked  his  opinion  of  a  certain 
series  of  statues  designed  by  the  Eiiqicror, 
and  ranged  in  a  silting  .attitude  within  a 
temple.  “  If  the  goddes.ses,”  .said  the 
architect,  “  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
rise,  they  will  never  be  .able  to  get  out  of 
the  door.”  The  criticism,  or  the  jest,  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  man  his  life.  Per¬ 
haps  the  hapless  architect  suffered  as 
much  for  his  profane  levity  .as  for  his 
carping  criticism.  One  detects  in  his  re¬ 
mark  a  w’ant  of  respect  for  the  goddesses, 
as  well  as  for  the  Emperor ;  for  it  is  a 
remark  that  might  have  been  made  of  the 
statues  in  the  most  celebrated  of  heathen 
temples.  Neither  Zeus  nor  Athene  could 
have  walked  out  of  their  temples  at 
Athens.  AVc  perceive  something  of  the 
inJiiM  in  the  unluckj'  criticism  of  the 
architect ;  and  if  the  philosophic  Emperor 
thought  tit  to  build  a  temple  to  the  go«l- 
de.sses,  he  might  .also  think  it  fit  to  n]>- 
hold  proper  respect  to  them  in  his  pre¬ 
sence. 

Mr.  White  observes  th.at  w'e  are  some¬ 
times  under  a  little  delusion  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  we  form  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  or  the  multitude  of 
troops  that  it  m.aint.ained.  Russia  sur- 
pas.s(>s  it  in  extent  of  territory,  and  main¬ 
tains  an  army  considerably  more  numer¬ 
ous.  France  .and  Austria,  who  rank  next 
to  Russia  in  the  number  of  their  standing 
armies,  could  singly  bring  into  the  field  a 
much  larger  force  than  the  whole  Roman 
Empire.  Thf  military  force  of  the  Pa¬ 
gan  empire  is  here  estimated  at  450,000 
men  ;  the  Christi.an  monarchies  of  France 
.and  Austria  are  each  of  them  reputed  to 
maintain  an  army  of  6.50,000  men.  And 
when  we  reflect  ujion  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  enormous  force  of 
artillery,  it  is  evident  that  any  one  of  the 
first-rale  powers  of  modem  Europe  could 
bring  into  the  field  a  destructive  force 
that  would  sweep  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  thirty  legions  of  Adrian.  The 
very  division  of  Europe  into  a  number  of 
States  involves  this  increase  of  soldiery. 
In  the  old  Roman  Empire  the  Great  Medi- 
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terrancan  Sea  lay  peaceful  as  a  lake,  and 
the  Roman  ships  had  nothing  to  dread 
but  the  winds  and  the  waves;  whereas 
in  modern  Europe  many  quite  artificial 
boundaries  have  to  be  guarded  by  an 
array  of  soldiers.  “  Belgium  defends  her 
flats  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  ; 
the  marshes  of  Holland  are  secured  by  I 
sixty  thoimnd  Dutch.”  Hitherto  every 
thing  has  tended  to  develop  the  military 
power  in  Christendom. 

We  must  not  linger  any  longer  over  1 
the  old  Roman  empire  if  we  are  to  thread  | 
our  way  dowm  to  the  modern  epoch  of 
the  Refonmation.  We  shall  not  cross  the  I 
Hellspont  to  discuss  the  character  of  Con-  ' 
stantine,  or  the  nature  of  that  which  pass-  ! 
08  as  his  conversion.  We  shall  keep  to  | 
the  West.  We  proceed  to  the  Fifth  Cen¬ 
tury,  distinguished  in  Mr.  White's  ])ro-  ' 
gramme  by  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  j 

“  Alaric  now  saw  all  Italy  within  his  pra.sp.  | 
It  was  not  only  the  Goths  who  followed  : 
.\laric’8  command.  All  the  barbarians,  of 
whatever  name  or  race,  who  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  either  as  slaves  or  soldiers  —  Alans,  ! 
Franks,  and  Germans  —  rallied  round  the  ad¬ 
vancing  king.  There  were  Ilritons,  and  Sax-  : 
ons,  and  Subian.s.  It  was  an  insurrection  of  all  j 
the  manly  elements  of  .society  against  the  inde¬ 
scribable  depravation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula.  Nobody  could  hold  out  a  hand  to  i 
avert  the  judgment  that  was  alsmt  to  fall  on  | 
the  devoted  city.  Ambassadors  indeed  ap-  | 
peared,  and  bought  a  short  delay  at  the  price  ! 
of  many  thousand  pound.s*  weight  of  gold  and  i 
silver,  and  of  large  qu.antities  of  silk  ;  but  these  , 
were  only  additional  incitements  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  invader.  Tribe  after  tribe  ro.se  «ip  with  ^ 
fresh  fury ;  warriors  of  every  hue  and  shape, 
and  witli  every  manner  of  equipment.  The 
handsome  Goth  iii  his  iron  cuirass ;  the  Alan 
with  his  saddle  covered  with  human  skin  ;  the 
German  making  a  hideous  sound  by  .shrieking 
on  the  sharp  edge  of  his  shield  ;  and  the  coun¬ 
trymen  of  .Marie  himself  sounding  the  *  horn 
of  battle,’  which  terrified  the  Homans  with  its 
ominou.s  note  —  all  started  forward  on  the 
march.  .\t  the  head  of  each  detachment  rode 
a  band,  singing  songs  of  exultation  and  defi¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  Homans,  stupefied  with  fear,  saw 
these  innumerable  swarms  defile  towards  the  > 
Milvian  bridge,  and  close  up  every  access  to 
the  town.  There  was  no  corn  from  Sicily  or 
.\frica ;  a  pe.st  raged  in  every  house,  and  nun-  i 
ger  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  de.q)air.”  ^ 

But  it  was  a  despair  which  opened  the  I 
gates  of  the  city,  whicli  hud  not  courage 
to  die  in  its  defense.  For  six  days  Rome 
was  given  up  to  pillage  and  slaughter,  i 


Alaric,  however,  did  not  stay  to  take  pos¬ 
session  ;  he  pushed  on  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  Dying  soon  after, 
Rome  had  a  short  respite,  till  the  Van¬ 
dals,  under  Gen.seric,  repeated  the  assault 
and  pillage.  These,  too,  passed  on,  and 
did  not  stay  to  govern  a  city  which  they 
cared  only  to  dea[K)il  and  destroy.  But 
the  work  of  destruction  was  complete ; 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Roman 
citizen  were  utterly  subdued.  “  Some 
phantom  assembly,  which  still  called  it¬ 
self  the  Roman  Senate,  sent  back  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  tiara  and  purjde  robe,  in 
sign  that  the  Western  Empire  had  passed 
away.” 

That  Christian  power,  which  was  to 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  had 
itself  shared  in  the  general  corruption. 
3Ir.  White  observes,  th.at  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  resurrection  of 
Christianity.  The  Church  had  alre.ady 
been  corrupted  by  we.alth,  and  torn  with 
controversy;  adversity,  and  a  great  task 
to  be  performed,  and  fresh  disciples,  and 
ardent  convertites,  were  amongst  the 
means,  we  presume,  of  its  partial  restora¬ 
tion.  When  the  wretched  crowd  flocked 
back  to  their  half-ruined  c.apit.al,  what 
friend  did  it  find  but  the  Christian 
Church  ?  And  when  a  barbarian  ruler 
sought  for  any  instrument  of  the  native 
government  by  which  to  govern  his  new 
subjects,  what  other  presented  itself  but 
the  Christian  Church  ? 

As  the  centuries  roll  on  we  see  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  monasteries  come  to  the  aid 
of  order  and  the  spiritual  monarchy  of 
the  popes.  Rerhaps  Christianity  has  had 
no  greater  disgrace  than  the  multitude  of 
savage  and  fanatic  monks  that  swarmed 
in  the  East,  and  were  the  terror  and  dis¬ 
gust  of  Alexandria ;  and  perhaps  Euro¬ 
pean  Christendom  has  received  more  bene¬ 
fit  from  her  Benedictine  monasteries  than 
from  any  other  institution  that  can  be 
named.  Under  the  same  appellation  such 
very  different  men  and  manners  may  be 
embr.aced.  The  monastery  whore  labor 
was  first  honored,  where  peace  was  at  all 
times  secured,  where  the  culture  of  the 
land  was  intelligently  and  lovingly  pur¬ 
sued,  where  architecture  w’as  profoundly 
studied,  where  civilization  and  piety  went 
hand  in  h.and,  will  remain  for  all  times  a 
subject  of  deep  and  grateful  interest  to 
the  student  of  modern  history.  It  is  too 
old  a  story,  and  we  must  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  quote  from  Mr.  White’s  pages, 
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or  we  should  willingly  extract  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  he  describes  the  benefit 
which  the  people,  the  king,  the  church, 
the  pope,  derived,  in  so  many  ways,  from 
the  monastic  institutions.  Spread  over  all 
Europe,  isolated,  yet  more  or  less  in  com¬ 
munion  with  each  other,  not  always  on 
friendly  terras  with  the  bishop  or  other 
clerical  authority  of  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  overshadowing  power  of  the 

1)ope  was  to  them  a  protection  and  a 
)ond  of  union.  They  very  naturally  be¬ 
came  zealous  advocates  of  this  visible 
head  of  the  universal  Church. 

Next  comes  upou  the  scene  the  rude 
but  extensive  eniftire  of  Charlemagne  ;  it 
soon  breaks  up  into  fragments,  and  the 
civil  government  of  Euro|)e  presenfs  a  sad¬ 
der  aspect  than  ever.  There  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  one  can  honor  by  the  name  of  civil 
government.  To  complete  the  confu.sion, 
a  fresh  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the 
north  is  j)Oured  over  France  and  Eng¬ 
land —  Danes,  Scandinavians,  or  Norse¬ 
men  as  they  are  now  often  called.  This 
island  of  Great  Britain  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  invasion. 

“  For  n>any  vears  before  this  a  pirate’s  boat 
or  two  from  the  north  would  run  upon  the 
sand,  and  send  the  crews  to  burn  and  rob  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  Berwick  or  Northumber¬ 
land.  Pirates  we  superciliously  call  them,  but 
that  is  from  a  mi.sconception  of  their  point  of 
honor.  They  were  gentlemen,  perhai»s,  ‘of 
small  estate  ’  in  some  outlying  district  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway,  but  endowed  with  stout 
arms  and  a  great  wish  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves — if  the  distinction  could  be  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  their  worldly  goods.  They 
considered  the  sea  their  own.  They  were  also 
persons  of  a  strong  religious  turn,  and  united 
the  spirit  of  the  missionary  to  the  courage  of 
the  warrior  and  the  avidity  of  the  conqueror. 
Odin  was  still  their  god,  the  doors  of  the  Wal- 
halla  were  still  open  to  them  after  death,  and 
the  skulls  of  their  enemies  were  foaming  with 
intoxicating  mead.  The  English  were  rene¬ 
gades  from  the  true  faith,  a  set  of  driveling 
wretches  who  believed  in  a  heaven  where  there 
was  no  beer,  and  worshiped  a  god  who  bade 
them  pray  for  their  enemies  and  bless  the  very 
people  who  used  them  ill." 

We  must  not  class  the  next  invaders 
who  took  possession  of  our  Island — the 
Normans  —  amongst  barbarians,  since 
they  came  to  us  after  they  had  been 
somewhat  civilized  and  Christianized  in 
France.  General  report  gives  them  cred¬ 
it  for  being  somewhat  more  civilized  than 
the  Saxons  whom  they  conquered.  But 


if  we  read  the  pages  of  the  industrious 
Lappenberg,  we  shall  not  rise  fmm  his 
History  of  ovr  Xoruian  Kings  with  any 
great  respect  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Normans.  The  gold  cup,  the  suit  of 
armor,  the  robe  of  state,  they  knew  how 
to  purloin  and  appropriate ;  they  set 
others  to  build  for  them ;  whether  we 
are  ab.solutely  indebted  to  them  for  any 
thing  that  really  advances  the  civiliuttion 
of  a  country,  seems  doubtful.  Their  only 
art  of  government  was  to  conquer  and 
subdue,  and  keep  as  much  |)ower  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  one  single  hand.  There  is  a  pcri»»d 
in  the  life  of  nation.s  when  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  harsh  dominion  is  very  ser- 
vice.able.  In  this  light  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest  may  have  been  beneficial,  tending 
to  unite  the  people  into  one  strong  na¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  personal  infiuence  was 
concerned,  we  were  indebted  only  to  such 
men  as  Anselm  and  Lanfranc,  Italians  by 
birth,  but  who  may  be  called  Norman 
bishops.  “  Anselm,"  sjiys  Lappenberg, 
“  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  love  and 
humility  which  Christianity  has  produced 
in  every  age.”  Lanfranc  reminds  us  of 
his  successor  in  a  subsequent  century, 
Cranmer ;  honest  and  good  in  the  main, 
but  having  something  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent.  Botli  Anselm  and  Lanfranc 
were  amongst  the  most  learned  men  of 
their  respective  ages.  For  the  Norman 
kings,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  virtue 
but  bravery,  and  an  occasional  generosity 
in  giving  with  one  hand  what  they  pil¬ 
laged  with  the  other.  Richard  I.,  the 
most  popular  of  the  series,  M'as,  as  Sis- 
mondi  tersely  says,  “  a  bad  son,  a  bad 
husband,  a  bad  brother,  and  a  bad  king;" 
but  he  was  the  bravest  of  knights,  and 
his  companions  in  arms  loved  him  with  a 
kind  of  idolatry.  Mr.  White  does  not 
spare  any  of  them. 

“  They  were  sensual,  cruel,  and  unprincipled 
to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  those  ages  of  rude 
manners  and  undeveloped  conscience.  Their 
personal  appearance  itself  was  an  index  of  the 
ungovernable  passions  within.  Fat,  broad- 
shouldered,  low  -  statured,  red  -  haired,  loud- 
voiced  ;  they  were  frightful  to  look  upon,  even 
in  their  calmest  mootls ;  but  when  the  Conquer¬ 
or  stormed,  no  feeling  of  ruth  or  reverence 
stood  in  his  way.  When  he  was  refu.sed  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  he  forced 
his  way  into  the  chamber  of  the  Countess,  seiz¬ 
ed  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  dragged  her 
round  the  room,  and  stamped  on  her  with  his 
feet;  Robert,  his  son,  was  of  the  same  uninvit¬ 
ing  exterior;  William  Rufus  was  little  and  very 
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fitout,  [no  prcat  harm  in  that ;]  Henry  the  Second 
was  ('luttonous  and  debeuclicd;  Richard  the 
Lionhcartwas  cruel  as  the  animal  that  gave  him 
name  ;  and  John  was  the  most  debased  and  con¬ 
temptible  of  mankind.”  (P.  277.) 

'Phe  tenth  century  has  been  {renerally 
fi.ved  upon  as  that  in  wliich  (’hristendoin  I 
sank  to  its  most  ]*itiable  st.ate,  when  the 
light  of  knowledge  was  almost  extinct — 
the  darkest  amongst  the  dark  ages. 
Something  was  added  to  its  gloom,  and 
something  to  its  debasement,  by  a  belief , 
whieh  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  .at 
hajid,  and  the  race  of  man  speedily  to  be 
destroyed.  The  one  thousand  years  had 
claj)sed.  A  few  texts  most  unskillfully 
applied,  the  roun^lness  of  the  number,  and 
the  calamities  of  the  period,  were  a  sufli- 
cient  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the 
worlil  M'ould  soon  be  destroyed.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  b(‘lief  has  risen  in  later  times  less  ex¬ 
cusably. 

The  thotisand  years  j)assod,  and  in  the 
next  century  some  dawnings  of  improve¬ 
ment  are  pereeiv<*d.  Hut,  in  reality,  such 
was  the  complex  nature  of  European  so¬ 
ciety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any 
period  in  which  corru[)tion  is  not  going  j 
on  in  one  ])art,  and  resuscitation  in  an¬ 
other.  And  as  the  centuries  advance,  this^ 
complication  becomes  more  discernible; 
for  the  elements  of  the  old  Itoman  civil¬ 
ization,  its  jurisprudence  and  its  literature, 
emerge  from  the  ruins  in  which  they  had 
been  buried.  The  (ireek  fathers,  too,  are 
ag.ain  studied.  In  this  century,  in  the  I 
seclu.sion  of  an  Irish  monastery,  John  [ 
Scotus  Erigena  is  rivaling  Origen  himself , 
in  the  subtlety  of  his  speculations.  He  is  j 
reviving  the  doctrines  of  Philo  and  of  the  I 
Neo-Plat onists,  and,  so  far  as  extracts  ! 
from  his  works  enable  us  to  judge,  he  sur- 1 
j)asses  these  later  Greeks  iu  logical  dis- 1 
linctne.s.s.  We  note,  in  p.as.sing,  tli.at  the  | 
greater  lights  of  Greece — Plato  and  Aris-  j 
totle— are,  curiously  enough^brought  back  : 
to  us  in  the  first  instance  by  Arabian  scho-  i 
lars.  They  W’ore  studied  in  Bagdad  and  j 
Cordova  before  they  found  their  way  to  ' 
Pari.s  or  Salamanca.  j 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  great  move-  j 
nient  from  without — new  nations  and  a  { 
new'  religion  driven  upon  Chri.stendom —  j 
which  seems  at  first  to  threaten  the  civil-  j 
ization  of  Eurf)pc,  but  which  ends  by  urg- ' 
ing  it  forward  by  a  fresh  impulse.  It  was  j 
in  the  seventh  century,  w’hen —  ! 


“  Lookiuf;  forth  already  beyond  the  narrow 
precincts  of  his  power,  Mohammed  saw  in  the 
distance,  across  the  desert,  the  proud  empires 
of  Persia  and  Constantinople.  To  both  he  wrote 
letters  demanding  their  allegiance,  as  God’s 
prophet,  and  threatening  vengeance  if  they  dis¬ 
obeyed.  Chosroes,  the  Persian,  tore  the  letter 
to  pieces.  ‘  Even  so,’  said  ^lohammed,  ’  shall 
his  kingdom  bo  torn.’  lleraclius  tlie  Greek, 
was  more  respectful.  lie  placed  the  missive  on 
his  pillow,  and  very  naturally  fell  asleep,  and 
!  thought  of  it  no  more.  But  his  descendants 
were  not  long  of  having  their  pillows  not  quite 
I  so  provocative  of  repose.  The  city  of  Medina 
grew  too  small  to  hold  the  Prophet’s  followers, 
and  they  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
There  were  Abou  Ifeker  the  Wise,  and  Omar 
the  Faithful,  and  Khaled  the  Brave,  and  ^Vli  the 
Sword  of  God.  Mecca  fell  before  them,  and 
city  after  city  sent  in  its  adhe.sion  to  the  claims 
of  a  Prophet  who  had  such  dreadful  interpret¬ 
ers  as  these.  The  religion  he  preached  was 
comparatively  true.  He  destroyed  the  idols  of 
the  land,  inculcated  soberness,  chastity,  charity, 
and,  by  some  faint  tra.smission  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  inculcated  brotherly  love  and  for¬ 
giveness  of  w  rong.  But  the  Sword  was  the 
true  Gospel.  Its  light  was  spread  in  Syria,  and 
all  the  adjoining  ten  itories.” 

We  need  not  be  surprised  or  dismayed 
at  the  parti.al  triumjJi  of  the  Crescent  over 
the  Cro8.s.  It  can  not  in  fairness  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  triuinpli  of  the  false  religion 
over  the  true,  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
Greek  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Con.st.antinojde,  had  not  only  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
doctrines  they  t.aught,  but  their  lives  were 
still  loss  Christian  than  their  faith.  There 
wiis  more  true  religion,  there  was  more  of 
the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  an  Omar 
or  an  Abou  Beker  riding  on  his  camel  with 
his  b.ag  of  d.ates  for  all  his  provender,  .and 
his  heart  wholly  devoted  to  what  he  deem¬ 
ed  his  duty  to  God  and  the  service  of 
mankind,  than  in  the  luxurious  priesthood 
and  the  idle  and  quarrelsome  people  of 
the  city  of  Const.antinople.  The  Christ¬ 
ians  fell  before  the  jMoslems,  because  they 
had  ceased  to  be  CJiristians  in  every  thing 
but  name.  Such  literature  as  the  c.apital 
of  the  Greek  Emjnre  still  pos.ses.sed  was 
not  altogether  lost,  for  the  refugees  carried 
it  with  tliem  into  Europe.  The  seed  was 
shaken  over  a  better  soil. 

If  the  story  is  true  of  the  destruction  of 
the  library  at  Alexandria,  the  successoi’s 
of  the  Caliph  Omar  made  ample  compen¬ 
sation  to  Europe  in  the  ex.ample  they  set 
in  the  prosecution  of  science  and  phUo.so- 
phy.  vVe  wdll  here  extract  an  eloquent 
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passage  from  Sismondi’s  TTistortf  of  the  |  literary  riches  of  the  Arabians,  of  wliich 
lAterature  of  the  South  of  Europe^  which,  j  we  have  given  only  a  cursory  view,  no 
while  it  records  the  achievements  of  the  longer  exist  in  any  of  the  countries  where 
Saracen,  and  the  obligations  of  Europe,  j  the  Arabians  and  the  Mussulmans  have 
suggests  also  other  topics  of  reflection.  |  rule.  It  is  not  there  that  we  must  seek 
After  relating  what  the  Ar.abs  or  other  i  either  for  the  fame  of  their  great  men,  or 
Mussulmans  had  accomplished  in  science,  |  for  their  writings.  What  have  been  ])re- 
in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  poetry,  in  ev-  i  served  are  in  the  h.ands  of  their  enemies, 
cry  department  of  literature,  and  remind- 1  in  the  convents  of  the  monks,  or  in  the 
ing  us  that  we  probably  owe  to  them  the  j  royal  libraries  of  Europe.  Ami  yet  three 
invention  of  gunpowder,  the  compass,  |  vast  countries  hare  not  been  conquend. 
paper,  our  numbers,  etc.,  he  proceeds  \  It  is  not  the  stranger  who  has  despoiled 
thus  :  “  Such  w’as  the  brilliant  light  which  j  them  of  their  riches,  who  has  annihilated 
literature  and  science  displayed  from  the  !  their  population,  and  destroyed  their  laws, 
ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era,  !  their  manners,  and  their  natural  spirit, 
in  those  vast  countries  which  had  been  j  The  poison  was  their  OAvn ;  it  was  admin- 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Islamism.  Many  istered  by  themselves,  and  the  result  has 
melancholy  reflections  arise  when  M-e  enu-  been  their  own  destruction, 
merate  the  long  list  of  names  which,  “  Who  may  say  that  Europe  itself, 
though  unknown  to  us,  were  then  so  illus-  whither  the  empire  of  letters  and  science 
trious,  and  of  manuscripts  buried  in  dusty  has  been  transported,  which  sheds  so  bril- 
libraries,  which  have,  in  their  time,  exer-  liant  a  light,  which  forms  so  correct  a  judg- 
cised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  human  ment  of  the  past,  and  wdiich  compares  so 
intellect.  What  remains  of  so  much  1  well  the  successive  reigns  of  the  literature 
glory  ?  The  boundless  regions  where  Is- '  and  manners  of  anticpiity,  shall  not,  in  a 
lamism  reigned,  and  still  continues  to  j  few  ages,  become  as  wild*  and  de.serted  as 
reign,  are  now  dead  to  the  interests  of '  the  hills  of  Mauritania,  the  sands  of  Egypt, 
science.  The  rich  countries  of  Fez  and  and  the  valleys  of  Anatolia  ?  Who  may 
Morocco,  illustrious  for  five  centuries  for  say  that  in  siune  new  land,  perhaps  in 
the  number  of  their  acjulemies,  their  uni-  j  those  lofty  regions  whence  the  Orinoco 
versities,  and  their  libraries,  arc  now  only  j  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons  have  their 
deserts  of  burning  s.ands,  which  the  human  i  source,  nations  with  other  manners,  other 
tyrant  disputes  with  the  beast  of  prey.  1  languages,  other  thoughts,  and  other  reli- 
The  smiling  .and  fertile  shores  of  ilauri-  j  gions,  shall  not  arise,  once  more  to  renew 
tania,  where  commerce,  arts,  and  agricul-  '  the  human  race,  and  to  stinly  the  past  as 
ture  attained  their  highest  prosperity,  are  '  we  have  studied  it — nations  who,  hearing 
now  the  retreats  of  corsairs,  who  spread  ''  with  astonishment  of  our  existence,  that 
horror  over  the  8e.as,  and  who  only  relax  I  our  knowledge  was  as  extensive  as  their 
from  their  labors  in  shameful  debauch-  j  own,  and  that  we,  like  themselves,  plPiCed 
cries,  until  the  plague  periodically  comes  |  our  trust  in  the  stability  of  fame,  shall 
to  select  its  victims  from  amongst  them,  |  pity  our  impotent  efforts,  and  recall  the 
and  to  avenge  offended  humanity.  Egypt  i  names  of  Newton,  of  Racine,  and  of  Tasso, 
has  by  degrees  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ■  as  examples  of  the  vain  struggle  of  man  to 
sands  which  formerly  fertilized  it ;  Syria  ’  snatch  that  immortality  of  glory  which 
and  Palestine  are  desolated  by  the  wan- !  fate  has  refused  to  bestow?” 
dering  Bedouins,  less  terrible  still  th.an  the  1  A  melancholy  question,  yet  one  to  which 
Pasha  who  oppresses  them.  Bagdad,  for- '  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  a 
merly  the  residence  of  luxury,  of  power,  '  desiwnding  Answer.  There  is  one  art 
and  of  knowledge,  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  i  these  Saracens  never  understood,  that  of 
The  celebrated  univei-sities  of  Cufa  and  |  civil  government.  Every  where  the  reli- 
Bussora  are  extinct.  Those  of  Samarcand  ;  gion  of  the  Mussulman  carries  with  it  a 
and  Balkh  share  in  the  destruction.  In  ■  theocratic  despotism — if  such  an  expres- 
this  immense  extent  of  territory,  twice  or  I  sion  is  permissible.  Civil  government 
thrice  as  large  as  Europe,  nothing  is  found  '  never  stands  on  its  owm  basi.s,  as  an  insti- 
but  ignorance,  slavery,  terror,  and  death,  j  tution  to  be  created  at  each  epoch  by  the 
Few  men  are  capable  of  reading  the  works  mundane  wisdom  of  the  times,  for  the 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  of  the  ^  mundane  interest  of  the  whole  society, 
few  who  could  comprehend  them,  none  are  j  The  Caliph  was  priest  as  well  as  emperor, 
able  to  procure  them.  The  prodigious  I  and  the  Koran  was  the  code  of  jurispru- 
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dence.  There  was  no  political  freedom. 
Just  where  patriotism  should  have  dis¬ 
played  itself,  a  religious  enthusiasm  or  a 
religious  bondage  intervened.  It  was  a 
religious  enthusiai^i,  in  the  day  of  victory 
and  prosperity  ;  it  wjis  a  religious  despon¬ 
dency,  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  There  can  be  no  stability  where 
the  whole  people  do  not  feel,  as  a  j^opte, 
a  determination  to  uphold  the  national 
prosperity.  If  Arabian  scholars  studied, 
in  these  our  dark  centuries,  morals  and 
politics  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  their  stu¬ 
dies  were  purely  speculative  ;  they  did  not, 
and  could  not,  introduce  amongst  the 
peo|)le  any  love  of  freedom  or  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Herein  lay  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  Kurope,  that,  side  by  side  with  the 
power  and  teaching  of  the  great  Christian 
priesthood,  there  was  the  Gothic  or  Ger-  | 
man  love  of  independence,  there  were  the  ! 
political  traditions  of  the  Ue}>ublic  and  the  ! 
Empire,  there  was  the  lingering  .authority 
of  the  civil  or  municipal  law.  We  had  a 
Pope,  but  no  C7ali|)h,  or  he  was  Calijtli 
only  in  th'e  city  of  Homo,  lleligion  did 
not  bind  down  the  people  to  any  one  form 
of  government,  and  it  lefl  an  independent 
intluencc  to  law  and  politics.  Contrast  at 
this  period  the  half-savage  feudal  baron,  : 
caring  oidy  for  battle  and  the  chase,  with  j 
the  jiolite  aristocracy  of  liagdad  aud  Cor- 1 
dova,  and  our  northern  noble  does  not  I 
})resent  to  us  a  very  hopeful  asjiect.  Put  | 
the  independence  of  this  man,  who  would  j 
live  and  rule  in  his  own  castle,  was  B.aving  | 
us  from  the  fate  of  IJagdad  and  C’ordova. 

The  eleventh  century  brings  ujioii  the  I 
field  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry  ;  and  here 
we  can  not  help  remarking  on  the  effect 
which  poetry,  or  mere  w'orks  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  may  have  on  the  real  manners  of  an 
age.  Ill  chivalry  we  have  an  instance 
how  a  quite  ideal  picture  of  manners  may 
be  imitated  to  some  degree,  and  thus  the 
fictitious  history  of  a  past  lime  ])roduce  a 
real  history,  bearing  some  faint  resem¬ 
blance  to  it.  Sismondi  has  observed,  that 
the  more  we  look  into  this  matter  the 
more  clearly  shall  we  perceive  that  the 
system  of  cliivalry  is  an  invention  almost 
entirely  iwetical.  “It  is  always  repre- 1 
seated,”  he  shrewdly  observes,  “  as  dis¬ 
tant  from  us  both  in  time  and  jdace  ;  and 
whilst  the  contemporary  historian  gives 
us  a  clear,  dct.ailed,  and  complete  account 
of  the  vices  of  the  court  and  the  great,  of 
the  ferocity  or  corruption  of  the  nobles, 
and  of  the  servility  of  the  people,  we  are 


astonished  to  find  the  poets,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  adorning  the  very  same  ages 
with  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  grace, 
virtue,  and  loyalty.”  The  romance-writ¬ 
ers  of  the  twelfth  century  placed  the  age 
of  chivalry  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
This  very  age  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
]>ointed  to  with  envy  by  Francis  I.  Times 
nearer  our  own  h.ave  thought  that  chiv¬ 
alry  ffourished  in  the  persons  of  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  Bayard.  But  though,  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  these  periods,  we  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  not  find  the  ideal  of  chivalry,  we 
shall  find  in  some  of  them  an  intluencc  of 
this  ideal  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
When  our  Edward  the  Black  Prince  treat¬ 
ed  his  royal  prisoner  with  ostentatious 
respect  and  deference,  he  was  jirobably 
translating  fiction,  as  well  as  he  could, 
into  reality.  Amongst  the  multitude  of 
powers,  lay  and  spiritual,  that  arc  seen  in 
action  throughout  the  Europe  of  the 
middle  ages,  let  the  poet  too  have  his 
place. 

We  p.a.ss  over  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
Albigeuses,  but  mention  the  name,  because 
the  name  alone  will  suggest  that  move¬ 
ments  hostile  to  the  Church  are  already 
making  themselves  felt.  Such  hostile 
movements  call  to  mind  also  how  the 
threatened  Church  was  strengthened  by 
the  new  orders  of  Franciscan  and  Domin¬ 
ican  h’riars.  The  monks  labored  and 
prayed ;  the  friars  jireached.  The  first 
impulse  of  a  monk  was  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul ;  the  first  impulse  of  a  friar  w  as 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  others.  How 
corruption  entered  into  the  new  orders  we 
need  not  repeat ;  but  at  their  first  start¬ 
ing  all  is  ]»ure  and  noble,  ami  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  spirit  of  intellectual  activity,  so 
far  as  it  is  allied  with  the  Church.  Tliey 
start  nobly  ;  for  if  they  throw  themselves 
on  voluntary  contributions  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  they  begin  by  rendering  services  ; 
they  jtreach,  they  teach,  they  eonfess,  they 
guide.  It  is  a  fair  and  open  adoption  of 
the  roluntarj/  prhicipk.  llieir  services 
were  great ;  the  alms  they  collected  very 
modest  in  amount.  Afterwards  the  beg¬ 
ging-box  went  round  with  great  pertina¬ 
city,  and  the  services  rendered  became 
fewer  and  of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  The 
vow  of  poverty  is  evaded  ;  the  gift  whicli 
w'as  at  first  received  in  humility  is  now 
demanded  from  the  layman  as  his  first  of 
duties.  The  preaching  of  the  friars,  which 
was  in  advance  of  the  regular  clergy, 
grows  to  be  intolerant  even  of  such 
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thought  and  learning  as  arise  in  the 
Church  itself.  It  is  well  ])erhai>8  that  the 
friars  speedily  degenerat(j,  and  lose  the  in¬ 
fluence  their  piety  gave  them,  for  they  are  | 
laboring  to  repress  all  freedom  of  thought,  i 
all  inquiry,  all  science.  They  become 
tools  of  the  Pope  to  collect  his  revenue 
and  confirm  his  power.  They  excite  oj)- 
position  in  the  elergr  as  well  as  in  the 
people,  and  this  opposition  is  favoring  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

Mr.  White,  at  the  commencement  of 
ejich  of  his  centuries,  gives  us  a  list  of  the 
principal  dramatis  pfrsonrp.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  we 
read  in  one  line  the  noble  and  hope-inspir¬ 
ing  names  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Hoccaccio, 
Cliaucer,  Froissart.  We  stop  at  the  last, 
and  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
White’s  description  of  the  Herodotus  ofi 
the  middle  ages  :  | 

“  But  more  important  than  the  poems  of ; 
Dante  and  Chaucer,  or  the  prose  of  Boccaccio, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  new  literature  rc- 

[>resented  by  Froissart.  Hitherto  chronicles 
lad  for  the  most  part  con.si.sted  of  the  record  of  | 
such  wandering  rumors  as  reached  a  monastery, 
or  were  gathered  in  the  religious  pilgrimages  of 
holy  men.  But  at  this  time  there  came  into 
notice  the  most  inquiring,  enterprising,  pictur- 
e.sque  and  entertaining  chronicler  that  had  ever 
appeared  since  Herodotus  read  the  result  of  hi.s 
personal  travels  and  sagacious  inquiries  to  the 
a.s.sembled  multitudes  of  Greece.  John  Frois.sart, 
called  by  the  courte.sy  of  the  time  Sir  John,  in 
honor  of  his  lK^ing  priest  and  chaplain,  devoted 
a  long  life  to  the  collection  of  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy  accounts  of  all  the  events 
and  persoiuges  characteristic  of  his  time. 
From  132(),  when  his  labors  commence,  to  1400 
when  his  active  pen  stood  still,  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  in  any  part  of  Europe  that  the  Paul  Pry 
of  the  period  did  not  rush  off  to  verify  on  the 
spot  If  he  heard  of  an  assemblage  of  knights 
going  on  at  the  extremities  of  France,  or  in  the 
center  of  Germany ;  of  a  tournament  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  a  court  gala  in-  Scotland,  or  a  marriage 
festival  at  Milan,  his  travels  began — whether  in 
the  humble  guise  of  a  solitary  horseman,  with 
his  portmanteau  behind  his  saddle,  and  a  single 
greyhound  at  his  hcel.s,  a.s  he  jogged  wearily 
•across  the  Border,  till  he  finally  arrived  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  or  in  bis  grander  style  of  equipment, 
gallant  steed,  with  hackney  le«l  be.side  liim,  and 
four  dogs  of  high  race,  gamboling  round  his 
horse  as  he  made  his  dignified  journey  from 
Ferrara  to  Rome :  wherever  life  was  to  be  ! 
seen  and  painted,  the  indciatigable  Froi.s.sart  j 
was  to  be  found.  Whatever  he  liad  gathered  ! 
up  on  former  expeditions,  whatever  he  learned  | 
in  his  present  tour,  down  it  went  in  his  own  I 
exquisite  language,  with  his  own  poetical  im- 1 
pression  of  the  pomps  and  pageantries  he  be- ! 


held ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  his  journey  ho 
reached  the  court  of  prince  or  potentate,  no 
higher  treat  could  be  offered  to  the  ‘  noble 
lords  and  ladies  bright  ’  than  to  form  a  glitter¬ 
ing  circle  round  the  enchanting  chronicler,  and 
listen  to  what  he  had  written.  From  palace  to 
palace,  from  castle  to  castle,  the  unwearied 
‘picker-up  of  unconsidered  triflt*8’  (which, 
however,  were  neither  trifles  nor  unconsidcred, 
when  their  true  value  became  known,)  pursued 
hi.s  happy  waj’,  certain  of  a  friendly  reception 
when  he  arrived,  and  certain  of  not  losing  his 
time  by  negligence  or  blindness  on  the  road. 
If  he  overtakes  a  stately  cavalier,  attended  by 
squires  and  men-at-arms,  he  enters  into  conver¬ 
sation,  drawing  out  the  experiences  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  warrior  by  relating  to  him  all  he  knew 
of  things  and  persons  in  which  he  took  an  in¬ 
terest  .\nd  when  they  put  up  at  some  hostelry 
on  the  road,  and  while  tlie  gallant  knight  was 
sound  asleep  on  his  straw-stuffed  couch,  and 
his  followers  were  wallowing  amid  the  ru.shes 
on  the  parlor-floor,  Froissart  was  busy  with 
pen  and  note-book,  scoring  down  all  the  old 
gentleman  had  told  him,  all  the  fights  he  had 
been  present  at,  and  the  secret  hi.^tory  (if  any) 
of  the  councils  of  priests  and  kings.  In  this 
way  knights  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  be¬ 
came  known  to  each  other.  The^ame  voice 
which  described  to  Douglas  at  Dalkeith  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Prince  of  W'ales,  sounded  the 
praises  of  Douglas  in  the  cars  of  the  Black 
Prince  at  Bordeaux.”  (P.  336.) 

A  native  literature,  we  see,  is  rising 
into  existence  ;  kingly  power  is  obtaining 
its  predominance  over  feudal  license,  aiid 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  city  is 
displaying  its  wealth  and  establishing  its 
municipal  rights.  The  Church  may  still 
receive  a  fealty  from  all  jtarties,  Init  it 
can  not  have  the  same  preeminent  sway 
that  it  formerly  )K)sses8ed.  There  are 
those  who  will  dispute  its  power,  and 
question  its  creed.  Kings  make  their 
I  treaties  with  the  pope  as  with  any  other 
foreign  potentate ;  and  if  the  head  of  the 
church  withstands  one  monarch,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  has  another  for  his  ally. 

And  now  let  us  open  Mr.  White’s  book 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  'Phe  list  oi'  dramatis  f^rsonm  is 
alone  sufficient  to  call  up  a  host  of  rellec- 
tions.  With  such  monarchs  as  Charles 
V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VHI.,  w'e  are 
now  more  familiar  than  we  arc  with  con¬ 
temporary  sovereigns.  They  all  start 
upon  their  reigns  as  zealous  orthodox 
champions  of  tlie  Church,  but  impatient 
of  any  restraint.  The  wealthy  hierarchy 
which  each  finds  in  his  own  dominions  he 
is  most  solicitous  to  uphold,  but  he  must 
be  permitted  in  part  to  govern  it,  and  by 
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no  means  to  be  governed  by  it.  Tiie 
j>eo{»le  are,  in  the  main,  attached  both  to 
their  sovereigns  and  to  the  church ;  but 
the  wealth  and  luxury  amongst  the  liigher 
orders  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  well-en¬ 
dowed  abbeys,  have  created  a  scandal 
amongst  the  populace ;  whilst  a  more 
serious  and  enlightened  class  of  men  ven¬ 
ture  to  upbraid  the  whole  Church,  as  per¬ 
sisting  to  maintain  many  superstitions 
which  are  no  longer  worthy  of  the  age. 
Let  us  now  attempt  to  estimate  that  great 
movement  called  the  Ueformation. 

In  the  iirst  jdacc  it  is  noticeable,  and 
proves  how  general  were  the  causes  which 
iirought  about  this  movement,  that  the 
Heformation  breaks  out  spontaneously 
about  the  same  time  in  (  Jermany,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  In  Germany,  Luther — 
in  Switzerland,  Zuinglius  —  in  France, 
Lefevre  and  Farel  are  found  preaching 
much  the  same  doctrines,  and  r|uite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other.  D’Aubigne 
gives  the  precedence,  iu  point  of  time,  to 
his  own  countrymen. 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Zuinglius 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  before  he  had  heard  any  thing  of 
Luther's  jiroceedings.  The  simple  fact 
was,  that  men  had  begun  to  read  the 
Jiible,  and  the  pcrus.al  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  would  awaken  every  where  in  minds 
of  a  certain  susceptibility,  the  same  long¬ 
ing  aller  a  jnire  spiritual  religion. 

Looking  abroad  at  the  Reformation  as 
a  great  jKipular  movement,  we  are  soon 
made  aware  that  this  longing  after  a  pure  j 
spiritual  religion,  in  which  the  soul  at 
once,  without  any  priestly  interme<liator, 
communes  with  God  or  Christ,  was  not 
the  only  motive  ;  the  populace  in  general 
was  led  to  take  part  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  Church  by  the  manifest  hyjiocrisy 
and  scandalous  lives  of  m.any  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
min«l,  or  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
can  not  be  understood. 

Sur])rise  is  often  expressed  that  the  Re¬ 
formation,  .after  extending  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  Etirope,  ceased  to  make 
ftirther  conquests,  and  was  even  driven 
back  from  territories  ot*  which  it  had 
taken  possession.  It  was  driven  back 
because  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
Church  had  reformed  their  own  manners ; 
it  was  driven  back  by  the  revived  Christ¬ 
ian  zeal  of  pious  popes,  and  by  the  more 
enlightened  and  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Jesuits  aud  of  other  Roman  ecclesiastics. 


That  the  Reformation  was  never  able  to 
extend  beyond  certain  barriers,  admits,  if 
we  look  a  little  closely  into  the  facts,  of  a 
very  easy  solution. 

For  in  no  case  whatever  was  the  refor¬ 
matory  movement  amongst  the  people  .«o 
general  and  so  zealous,  that  it  could  make 
its  way  where  the  Church  m  as  supported 
by  a  strong  civil  government.  In  fSaxony 
the  Government  Avent  over  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  So  it  did  in  England.  Even  in 
Saxony  itself,  and  in  other  states  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Avhich  it  triumphed,  the  Refor¬ 
mation  would  have  been  cotitrolled  and 
repressed  if  the  Inqterial  Govennnent  had 
been  stronger.  Happily,  neither  in  the 
Diet  nor  in  the  Emperor  did  there  exist 
that  j)Ower  which  could  unite  the  whole 
of  Germany  against  this  new  spiritual  in¬ 
surrection.  In  Scotland  it  made  its  way 
under  a  regency,  or  under  a  queen  more 
fitted  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  luxurious 
court  than  the  controller  of  a  turbulent 
aristocracy.  In  Switzerland  it  encoun¬ 
tered  a  democracy,  and  therefore  nnght 
h.ave  expected  an  easy  triumph  ;  but  in 
Switzerland,  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  can¬ 
tons  had  allied  themselves  in  a  fresh  bond 
of  union  from  which  the  Protestant  can¬ 
tons  were  excluded,  Avar  breaks  out  be¬ 
tween  the  tAvo  parties,  the  Reformation 
makes  no  further  conquest.  The  several 
cantons  t.ake  up  a  hostile  position  to  each 
other ;  ami  this  is  seen  to  be  sufficient  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  new  church. 

Some  speculative  men  hav'e  fancied  that 
the  Reformation  could  only  extend 
amongst  the  Teutonic  race,  and  that  it 
was  averse  to  the  nature  of  the  Celt. 
Lord  ^Macaulay,  Avho  is  by  no  means  a 
8|>eculative  man,  but  distinguished  by  his 
practical  sagacity,  gives  some  counte- 
n.ance  to  this  idea,  lie  notices  especially, 
that  the  cantons  in  Switzerland  Avherc  the 
German  language  is  spoken,  are  those 
only  in  Avhich  the  lleformation  h.a«l 
triumphed.  As  the  Reformation  had  ori¬ 
ginated  in  Zurich,  it  Avas  likely  in  the  first 
instance  to  spread  amongst  kindred  can¬ 
tons.  And  tlie  war  which  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Zurich  and  the  Catholic  cantons 
Avas  sure  to  check  in  the  latter  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  accept  its  ncAV  doctrines.  “The 
league  Avhich  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Union” — we  are  quoting  from  D’Au¬ 
bigne — “  contained  .an  article  providing 
that  their  confederation  should  Irom  time 
to  time  be  reneAA'ed.  Such  a  renewal  the 
seven  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
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Untcrwalilcii,  Zu*;,  Fribourg,  and  Soleuro,  l 
resolved  should  take  place,  but  they  de- . 
terniined  that  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  i 
Basic,  and  the  towns  of  St.  Gallen  and 
31ulhauspn,  should  have  no  part  in  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  alliance.”  Tlie  federal  gov- 
ernraent,  in  feet,  arrayed  itself  thus  early 
against  the  Ileforination.  Geneva  at  this 
time  was  not  numbered  amongst  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  was  only  an 
ally. 


That  the  distinction  of  race  can  hav'c 
yery  little  to  do  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  lletbrmation,  is  proved  by  this — that 
in  no  country  were  the  reformed  doc¬ 
trines  received  more  zealously  than  in 
France.  This  may  not  be  a  familiar 
truth  to  many,  but  a  perusal  of  the  his¬ 
tory  will  conlirra  the  assertion.  But  they 
encountered  here  a  resistance  such  as  in 
no  country  have  they  ever  been  able  to 
overcome.  During  a  turbulent  and  un¬ 
settled  ]>oriod,  the  Reformation  did  make 
way  ;  but  when  the  kingly  power  is  again 
strong,  and  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Church,  it  is  seen  directly  that  it  must 
succumb.  It  must  succumb,*  or  France 
must  be  disremembered. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  a  Celtic  population  may  not  be  as 
good  Protestants  as  a  Teutonic,  we  may 
observe  a  noticeable  difterence  in  the 


manner  in  which  the  new  doctrines  were 
embraced  in  France  and  in  Germany.  The 
Frenchman  had  no  sooner  received  his 
new  light,  than  he  was  for  converting — 
and  that  by  all  means  in  his  power — the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  was  impatient 
of  what  he  called  idolatry,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  deserted  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  was  for  throwing  her  im.age  into  the 
river  in  spite  of  the  adoration  of  all  her 
remaining  votaries.  F.arel  meets  upon  a 
bridge  a  procession  “  which  was  advan¬ 
cing,  repeating  prayers  to  St.  Anthony,  | 
and  having  at  its  head  two  prlest.s  with  an  j 
image  of  that  saint;  Farcl  seizes  the  holy  ( 
hermit  out  of  the  arms  of  the  priests,  .and  j 
throws  it  from  the  bridge  into  the  river, 

‘  Poor  idolaters !’  he  exclaims  to  the  peo- 1 
pie,  ‘  will  you  never  le.ave  off  your  idola- 1 
try  ?’  Priests  and  jieople  stood  still  in  j 
amazement.  A  religious  dread  seemed  to  I 
arrest  the  multitude.  But  the  torpor  | 
soon  ceased.  ‘The  image  is  drowning!’  1 
exclaims  one  of  the  crowd,  and  to  the 
silence  succeed  transports  and  cries  of 
fury.  But  Farel,  we  know  not  how,  es- 1 
caped  their  rage.”  D’Aubigne  gives  se- 1 


venal  such  anecdotes.  No  sooner  had  an 
assembly  of  French  Protestants  been 
gathered  together,  than  they  begin  to 
manifest  an  intolerance  .against  the  public 
worship  and  public  j)roccssions  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  Contrast  this  impatience,  this 
impetuous  proselytism,  with  the  slow'  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Luthcr.ans.  For  a  long  time 
they  submitted  to  the  old  ritual,  though 
they  had  embraced  quite  ineomp.atible 
doctrine.  “  The  doctrine  had  been 
j)reached  for  four  years  in  Wittemberg, 
and  yet  the  ritual  of  the  Church  W'cnt  on 
as  usual.”  “There  was  a  new  doctrine,” 
D’Aubigne  continue.s,  “  in  the  world,  but 
it  had  not  given  itself  a  new  body.  The 
language  of  the  priest  formed  a  striking 
contrast  w'ith  the  proceedings  of  the 
priest.  He  was  heard  thundering  from 
the  pulpit  against  the  mass  as  an  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  and  then  seen  descending 
.and  taking  his  place  before  the  altar  to 
celebr.ate  the  jiompous  ceremony  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  Every  where  the 
new  gospel  resounded  beside  the  ancient 
ritual.”  Admirable  instance  of  Teutonic 
forbearance !  Let  but  the  man  possess 
his  own  soul  in  peace,  and  what  ritual  or 
other  practical  arrangements  you  make, 
does  not  greatly  distress  him. 

Our  Luther  himself  but  for  one  doc¬ 
trine  y  hich  had  become  the  very  life  .and 
soul  of  the  man,  would  have  been  ]»er- 
suaded  or  alarmed  into  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  There 
was  one  period  in  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  tw’o  parties  w'hen,  by  mutual 
concessions,  a  compromise  appeared  pos.si- 
ble,  if  Luther  could  have  but  reliinjuished 
liis  doctrine  of  “justific.ation  by  faith 
alone.”  Writing  of  the  great  German  re¬ 
former,  Mr.  White  says:  “  Hungering  af¬ 
ter  bettor  things  than  the  works  of  the 
law  —  abstinence,  prayers,  repetitions, 
soourgings,  and  all  the  wearisome  routine 
of  mechanical  devotion — he  d.ashcd  bold¬ 
ly  into  the  other  extretne^  and  preached 
free  grace — grace  without  merit,  the  great 
doctrine  which  is  cjilled,  theologically, 

‘  ju-stilication  by  filth  alone.’  ”  Tliis  other 
extreme  was  the  sheet-anchor  of  Reforma¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  a 
doctrine,  on  which  Protestants  are  now 
divided,  was  precisely  the  doctrine  which 
irrevocably  separated  the  Reformed 
churches,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
great  Catholic  hierarchy,  so  far  as  the 
Reformation  depended  upon  Luther  and 
his  faithful  disciples,  it  W'as  the  only  vital 
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ytoint  on  which  no  compromise  was  possi¬ 
ble,  The  doctrine  of  tramuhstnntintion, 
which  to  the  Protestants  of  a  later  period 
seemed  tlie  most  astoundincr  error  of  the 
ancient  Church,  was  maintained  to  the 
last  by  Luther.  Some  slight  modification 
he  may  have  made,  which  is  indicated  in 
controversial  language  by  the  substitution 
of  the  term  consubstantiution ;  but  if 
Luther  could  have  kept  his  disciples  upon 
that  line  at  which  he  liimself  rested,  there 
wouM  h.avo  been  no  incurable  schism  on  \ 
this  head.  D’Aubigne  gives  us  a  most 
spirited  and  graphic  account  of  the  con¬ 
ference  lield  u|ion  this  subject  before  the 
Landgrave  at  Marburg,  between  the  Swiss 
reformer,  Zuinglius,  and  Martin  Lutlier.  | 
I..uther  w.a3  supported  by  Mclancthon,  j 
Zuinglius  by  CEcolampadius.  The  L.and-  i 
grave  sat  behind  a  table  ;  “  Luther  taking  j 
a  piece  of  chalk,  bent  over  the  velvet  i 
cloth  which  covered  it,  and  steadily  wrote  ; 
four  words  in  large  characters.  All  eyes  j 
followed  the  movement  of  his  h.and,  and  , 
soon  they  read.  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum. 
Luther  wisheil  to  h.ave  this  declaration  I 
conlinu.ally  before  him,  that  it  might  | 
strengthen  his  own  faith,  and  be  a  sign  to  I 
his  .adversaries.”  And  no  Catholic  could 
have  adhered  more  pertinaciously  to  the 
literal  mo.aning  of  his  text  “  I  differ,  and 
shall  always  differ,”  he  exclaimed.  “Christ 
has  said,  'J'/iis  is  tny  body.  Let  them 
show’  me  that  a  body  is  not  a  body,  I  re¬ 
ject  reason,  common  sense,  carnal  argu¬ 
ments,  and  mathematical  j)rooffl.  We 
have  the  word  of  God.  This  is  my 
body,''  he  repeated,  pointing  with  his  fin¬ 
ger  to  the  words  he  had  written  ;  “  the 
«leail  himself  sluall  not  drive  me  from 
that.  To  seek  to  understand  it,  is  to  fall 
away  from  the  faith.”  Zuinglius  objected, 
that  Christ’s  bodyh.ad  ascended  into  hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  if  in  heaven,  it  is  not  in  the 
bread.  I^ulher  replied  :  “  I  repeat  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  mathematical 
pnmfs.  1  will  not,  when  Christ’s  body  is 
in  question,  hear  speak  of  a  particular 
place.  I  abs«>lutely  will  not.  Christ’s 
body  is  in  the  s.acrament,  but  it  is  not 
there  .as  in  a  jdace.”  'I'hen,  no  longer 
content  with  pointing  his  finger  at  the  text 
he  had  written,  he  seized  the  velvet  cover, 
tore  it  off  the  table,  an<l  held  it  up  to  the 
eyes  of  Zuinglius  and  CEcolampadius. 
“Sec!  see!”  he  said,  “  this  is  our  text; 
you  have  not  yet  driven  us  from  it,  and 
we  care  for  no  other  proof.” 

Happily  it  is  not  one  miud,  however 
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energetic,  that  c.an  arrest  or  determine  a 
movement  like  that  of  the  Reformation. 
It  r.an  its  destined  course.  And  now, 
looking  round  upon  the  nations  of  Europe, 
we  may  assuredly  congratulate  those 
countries  in  wliich,  owing  to  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  w'ere  able  freely  to  diwelop  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  or 
cavil  on  this  head.  It  is  not  a  (picslion  of 
subtle  or  disputable  tenets.  There  is  this 
broad  matter-of-fact  distinction  between 
Protestantism  and  (’atholicisra — the  one 
is  the  religion  of  the  Rook,  the  other  of 
the  Priest.  In  the  one,  every  pca.sant 
consults  his  Rible  as  his  s.acred  oracle  ;  in 
the  other,  the  Priest  is  his  s.acred  oracle. 
The  immense  influence  this  must  have  on 
the  educ.ation  of  the  people  starts  to  view 
at  once.  In  the  one,  a  grave  resjKiiisibility 
is  thrown  on  each  man’s  mind,  and  he  is 
prompted  to  reflect  seriously  and  studious¬ 
ly  on  the  most  momentous  subjects  of  hu- 
man  thought ;  in  the  other,  such  studious 
reflection  is  habitually  repressed.  When 
reflection  does  come,  as  at  times  it  cer¬ 
tainly  w’ill,  it  takes  the  form  of  sudden, 
impetuous,  extreme  opinion.  AVe  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the  Reformed 
I  doctrines  had  been  allowed  by  the  civil 
j  power  to  spre.ad  generally  over  France, 
j  the  political  revolutions  of  that  country 
I  would  have  been  comluctcd  in  a  less  vi«>- 
!  lent  manner,  with  more  steadfast  aim,  and 
,  to  a  far  happier  result.  France  would 
have  been  spared  much  crime  and  much 
!  disaster. 

I  Action  and  reiiction  is  as  much  a  8oci.aI 
as  it  is  a  mechanical  law.  Knowledge 
[  and  the  arts — whatever  we  embrace  un- 
,  der  the  name  of  civilization — led  to 
'  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Reformation, 

'  .again,  (this  reflective  and  studious  re- 
[  ligion  of  the  S.acred  Rook,  to  which  man 
I  is  to  bring  his  understfinding  and  hi.s 
.  heart,)  reacts  on  civilization.  It  mn in- 
tains  a  steadfast  intellectual  eneryy,  whose 
,  influence  is  felt  in  every  department  of 
human  enternrise  ;  even  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  in  colonization  and  war,  it  is  the 
8teadfa.st  and  somewhat  pensive  Protestant 
that  ever  shows  the  most  jtersistent  zeal 
and  determination.  We  will  not  harp 
upon  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  we 
prefer  to  say  that  if  you  remove  from  the 
individu.al  the  responsibility  of  thinking  on 
religion — a  responsibility  he  is  oflen  too 
willing  to  be  relieved  of  and  to  throw 
upon  his  teacher — you  abstract  from  the 
16 
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intellectual  and  moral  life  of  man  one  of 
its  most  important  elements. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  have  received 
the  Reformation,  none  has  displayed  the 
subtle,  constant  influence  it  has  on  the  na¬ 
tional  character  in  so  striking  a  manner  as 
Groat  Britain.  The  national  characters  of  i 
the  h’nglish  and  of  the  Scotch  can  not  be  | 
said  to  be  eminently  peaceful,  and  in  that 
resjtect  it  may  be  said  they  are  not  pre¬ 
eminently  Chnstian  But  what  marks 
the  character  of  both  people,  and  of  the 
Scotch  in  particular,  is  that  steadfastness 
of  purpose  which  comes  from  the  union  of 
hifflj  physical  power  and  a  constant  habit 
of  reflection.  We  .sav  that  this  habit  of 


e.arncst  reflection  is  duo  in  a  great  mea-  i 
sure  to  th«  reliffion  of  the  Hook.  Each  I 
father  of  the  family  who  opens  his  Bible  i 
and  roads  it  to  his  chihlren  is  a  priest 
himself,  and  looks  from  the  page  before 
him  directly  up  to  God.  Such  a  man  will 
walk  sure-footed  through  life,  whether  he 
treads  the  pavement  of  a  commercial  city, 
or  marches  under  the  heat  of  an  Indian 
sun  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  century  of  Mr. 
White’s  agreeable  volume  disjdays,  as  he 
says,  a  still  widening  prospect,  new  nations 
coming  into  being,  and  the  old  extending 
the  sphere  of  their  activity.  “The  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  period  is  constant  ch.ange 
on  the  greatest  scale.”  The  United 
States  rise  into  existence ;  Russia  and 
Prussia  advance  upon  the  arena ;  England 
creates  by  conquest  an  empire  in  India, 
and  enters  on  her  still  wi.ser  cxDurse  of 
colonization  in  Australia.  These  are 
topics  far  too  vast  for  us  here  to  touch 
upon.  Mr.  White  is  not  deficient  in  a 
certain  spirit  of  patriotism,  or  John  Hull- 
ism.,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  with  which  we  must  quit 
his  agreeable  pages,  suggests  something 
for  exultation,  and  something,  also,  tbr 
grave  reflection.  We  are  not,  it  has  been 
often  said,  “  a  military  nation.” 


“  Not  a  military  nation  !  How  this  astound¬ 
ing  proposition  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  met  in  battle  every  single  nation, 
and  tribe,  and  kindred,  and  tongue  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  have  beaten  them  all ;  how  it  fur- 
tlicr  agrees  with  the  fact  that  no  civilized  power 
was  ever  engaged  in  such  con.stant  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  wars,  so  that  there  was  no  month  or 
week  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  in  which  it  can  be  said,  we  were  not  in¬ 
terchanging  shot  or  saber-stroke,  some  where  or 


other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  how,  further 
still,  tlie  statement  is  to  lie  reconciled  with  the 
fact,  perceptible  to  all  mankind,  that  the  result 
of  these  engagements  is  an  unexampled  growth 
of  influence  and  empire — the  acquisition  of 
kingdoms  defended  by  millions  of  warriors  in 
Hindostan  ;  of  colonies  ten  times  the  extent  of 
the  conqueror’s  realm,  defended  by  Montcalm 
and  the  armies  of  France — we  must  leave  to  the 
individuals  who  make  it ;  the  truth  being,  that 
the  British  people  is  nut  only  the  most  military 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  not  excepting 
the  Roman,  but  the  most  warlike.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  when  these  pages  may  meet  the 
reader’s  eye,  but  at  whatever  time  it  may  be,  he 
has  only  to  look  at  the  Times  newspaper  of  that 
morning,  and  he  will  see  that  either  in  the  East, 
the  West,  in  China,  or  the  Cape,  or  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  on  the  Indus,  or  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
meteor  flag  is  waved  in  bloody  advance.  And 
thi.s  seems  an  indispensable  part  of  the  British 
position.  She  is  .so  ludicromsly  small  upon  the 
maji,  and  so  absorbed  in  speculation,  so  padded 
with  cotton,  and  so  sunk  in  coal-pits,  that  it  is 
only  constant  experience  of  her  prowess  that 
keeps  the  world  aware  of  her  power.  'I’he 
other  great  nations  can  repose  upon  their  size, 
and  their  armies  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Nobody  would  think  France  or 
Russia  weak  because  they  were  inactive.  But, 
w  ith  us  the  case  is  diflerent :  we  must  fight  or 
fall.”  (P.482.) 


AVe  sincerely  hope  this  is  not  quite  an 
accurate  account  of  the  position  of  Eng¬ 
land  Indeed,  the  whole  paragraph  is 
written  with  a  certain  abandonment^  a 
certain  exuberance  of  spirits  that  warns 
us  that  the  author  does  not  desire  to  be 
understood  quite  literally.  We  are  war¬ 
like  enough,  though  the  statement  in  the 
above  extract  may  be  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  but  we  trust  we  are  not  in  that 
I  perilous  and  frightful  position  that  “^W'e 
must  fight  or  fall.”  Foreign  wars  are  not 
necc*s8ary  to  our  own  security  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  people. 

If  the  military  pow'er  of  France  greatly 
exceeds  our  ow'n,  the  danger  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  is  not  les.sened  by  sentling  the  largest 
portion  of  our  troops  to  India.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  defense,  we  have  not  to  raise  a  force  to 
j  encounter  the  five  or  six  hundred  thou- 
I  sand  troops  of  France  ;  we  have  only  to 
j  raise  a  force  equal  to  such  an  army  as 
France  can  transport  to  our  shores.  This, 
notwithstanding  our  smaller  population, 
we  can  eftect.  We  could  especially  keep 
j  up  such  an  artillery,  and  a  militia  so  well 
I  practiced  in  the  rifle,  that  even  in  times  of 
I  profound  peace  a  powerfid  defensive  army 
might  soon  be  assembled.  The  only  real 
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danger  to  England  lies  in  that  “  ignoratit 
impatience  of  taxation”  and  that  habitual 
improvidence  which  render  her  negligent 
of  her  net;ess  iry  defenses,  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary,  The  ]>eople  will  rush  into  a  war 
witliout  counting  the  cost,  and  btirden 
themselves  with  millions  upon  millions 
of  tlebt ;  but  if  a  single  ship  rots  in  the 
harbor  without  having  received  a  hostile 
shot  in  her  ludk,  the  cry  is  raised  that  it 
was  built  for  no  purjmse,  and  that  the 
money  ought  to  have  been  saved.  A 
reckless  extravagance  altern.ates  with  a 
wretched  parsimony.  If  the  people  of 
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England  could  but  learn  to  spend  their 
thousands  systematically,  and  for  pro¬ 
spective  ends,  they  might  save  the  mil¬ 
lions  they  occasionally  squander,  and  rest 
secure  within  their  island  home. 

We  must  now  close  Mr.  White’s  book. 
We  have  run  through  it  rapidly  and  with 
jileasure.  Here  and  there  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a  little  more  sobriety  of  tone  or 
manner  would  be  an  improvement.  We 
suggest  that  an  index  to  the  volume 
I  would  be  a  useful  addition ;  the  brief 
headings  of  each  division  are  not  enough 
to  facilitate  reference. 


From  the  North  Itritlrh  ItoTlew. 
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No  man  has  exercised  over  modern 
French  literature  so  great  an  influence  .as 
Cdiate.aubriand.  After  the  cat.astro{)he  of 
’89-93,  by  which  every  tradition  wa.s 
destroyed,  every  edifice  overthrown,  cverj' 
connecting  link  snappctl,  whether  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  religion,  in  morals,  society,  or 
literature— after  this  period  of  confusion 
.and  barbaiisin,  nothing  remained  to 
France  but  the  love  of  movement,  noise, 
and  conquest,  and  a  thoroughly  perverted 
taste  in  the  arts.  Never,  probably,  was 
tho.  taste  of  a  nation  so  completely  —  in 
.some  respects,  so  irretrievably — vitiated  ; 
for  there  arc  points  on  which  to  this  day 
no  improvement  is  obscrv.ablc.  From  the 
hour  when  to  the  love  of  the  impure  and 
the  distorted,  was  added  the  love  of  the 
glaring  and  the  gaudy — when  the  clatter  ; 
and  show  of  the  Empire  succeeded  to  the 
would-bc  Roman  and  Greek  Republican¬ 
ism  of  the  Revolutionary  days  (both 
equally  false) — from  that  hour  tho  ap- 

Iireciative  powers  of  the  public  mind  in 
'' nance  were  diverted  from  their  natur.al 
bent,  the  genius  of  the  people  and  of  the 
language  was  changed,  and  changed  vio- 
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lently ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  since 
that  time,  the  works  that,  in  literature, 
for  instance,  have  been  most  famous,  and 
have  had  the  best  right  to  be  so,  have 
not  been  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  French  character,  or 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  tongue, 
the  perfect  development  whereof  is 
visibly  marked  in  the  illustrious  writers 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

From  1789  to  1816  tho  “literature  of 
France  ”  would  be  a  word  almost  devoid 
of  sense,  were  it  not  for  Chateaubriand. 
He  alone  prevents  the  ch.ain  from  break¬ 
ing  a.sunder,  which  connects  the  literary 
epoch  of  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and 
the  men  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
cfioch  made  glorious  from  1814  until  now, 

I  by  so  many  writers  and  thinkers  of  groat 
power  and  elevation.  We  would,  liow- 
ever,  merely  register  hero  the  undeniable 
extent  of  Ch&teaubri.and’s  influence,  not  its 
quality.  We  arc  disposed  to  esteem  the 
qu.ality  of  that  influence  an  exceedingly 
bad  one.  We  arc  disposed  to  believe  that 
all  that  was  so  eminently  deteriorating 
in  the  power  exercised  by  .lean  Jacques 
Rousseau  over  the  youth  of  his  time — all 
that  was  so  essentially  weakening  and 
corrupt,  so  conducive  to  selflshness,  vani¬ 
ty,  and  above  all,  to  sclf-gloriiication — as 
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revived  .ind  brought  into  fresh  activity 
by  Chateaubri.ind.  lieni^  the  very  worst, 
and  therefore  the  most  indisputably  in¬ 
fluential  of  all  Ch'ileaubri.'ind’s  produc¬ 
tions,  lias  far  more  .affinity  with  the  genius 
of  Jean  Jacques  than  with  any  thing  else 
in  the  whole  world  of  literature — far 
more  even  than  with  df  to  which 

it  has  often  been  erroneously  likened  ; 
while  VaUntinr^  Jacques,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Madame  Sand’s  immoral  creations, 
derive  more  directly  their  origin  from 
itene  than  from  any  other  source  that 
can  be  assigned  to  them.  It  is  scarcely 
jiossible  to  find  a  writer  of  fiction  in 
France  who  docs  not  owe  a  large  portion 
of  his  talent  and  of  his  individu.ality  to 
Chateaubriand.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  dreamers  in  prose  and  jioetry 
of  contemporary  France,  if  you  abstract 
for  a  moment,  in  your  imagination,  the 
fact  of  the  preexistence  of  R(ne.  Of 
this  most  immoral  but  finely-written 
work,  there  is  a  trace  in  almost  every 
writer  of  the  class  we  have  named.  Hugo 
escaped  it,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  the 
others ;  but  Lamartine  owes  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  what  he  is,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  Chateaubriand  ;  Madame  Sand  owes  to 
him  fully  as  much  as  she  does  to  llousseau, 
and  even  among  the  more  serious  students 
of  history  and  of  science  during  the 
Restoration,  you  recognize  the  involun¬ 
tary  submission  to  an  influence  that  is 
not,  we  again  repeat,  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  the  langu.age  or  of  the  l  ace. 

Chateaubriand  is  an  individuality  worth 
studying  in  other  respects  than  in  merely 
literary  ones.  He  is,  from  a  curious  con¬ 
course  of  circurast.ance3,  in  perpetual  an- 
t.agonisra  to  Xapolcon  Bonaparte ;  and, 
perhaps  for  the  very  re.ason  th.at  there 
was  at  bottom  a  strong  attraction  of  each 
towards  the  other,  when  the  repulsion 
established  itself,  it  was  an  invincibly 
violent  one.  When  these  two,  who  had 
.at  first  seemed  destined  to  act  together, 
were  definitively  and  irrevoc.ably  severed, 
they  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  force  of 
some  law  common  to  both,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  they  both  hated  each  other  in  the 
same  way.  ‘’Does  Chateaubri.and  fancy  I 
don’t  understand  the  me.aning  of  liis  allu¬ 
sions  ?”  exclaims  the  Emperor,  .after  the 
publication  of  an  article  in  the  Mcrcure, 
of  which  paper  the  author  of  Rene  w’as 
the  editor — “  does  he  think  I  do  not 
know  what  he  would  be  at  f  He  seems 


to  take  me  for  a  fool ;  but  I  will  have  him 
cut  to  pieces  on  the  steps  hading  to  rny 
palace  And  a  short  while  after,  when, 
to  save  the  life  of  his  cousin,  (Armand  do 
C  hate.aubriand,)  the  hero  of  M.  Ville- 
main’s  book  addresses  a  petition  to  the 
Dictator,  he  does  so,  in  spite  of  himself, 
in  such  terms,  that  Najxileon,  receiving 
the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Josephine, 
crushes  it  in  his  hand,  after  perusing  it, 
and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  This  alternate 
attraction  and  repulsion  between  Bona- 
jiarto  and  Chateaubriand,  which  begins  in 
1800  and  endures  till  the  return  from 
!  Elba,  is  a  feature  in  the  life  of  both  not  to 
;  be  left  unstudied.  “After  all,  t?irc,  do 
not  forget,”  excl.aimed  courageously  M. 
j  dc  Fontancs  to  the  Emperor,  in  the 
I  midst  of  one  of  his  most  violent  outbreaks 
1  of  rage — “  do  not  forget  that  his  7vtmc 
!  renders  your  reign  illustrious,  and  will,  by 
j  posterity,  be  always  mentioned  imme¬ 
diately  .after  your  own.  He  can  not  over¬ 
throw  your  sovereignty ;  he  has  but  his 
genius;  but  by  right  of  his  genius  lie  is 
immortal  in  your  ago  !”f  Wo  will  not  at 
this  moment  pause  to  explain  why  we 
think  that  M.  de  Font.ancs  considerably 
overrated  the  merits  of  Chateaubriand  ; 
one  thing  is  certain,  n.amely,  that  .at  the 
time  those  words  were  spoken,  and  for  a  full 
quarter  ofa  century  after,  all  France, with¬ 
out  perhaps  a  dozen  dissident  voices,  would 
have  echoed  the  opinion,  and,  with  M.  de 
Fontancs,  jwonounced  Chateaubriand  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  age. 

Whore  an  influence  has  been  so  great 
and  so  long-enduring,  where  it  is  so  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  either  the  extent  or  the 
stre  ngth  of  it,  the  m;in  who  has  exercised 
it,  is  without  any  doubt  a  worthy  subject 
of  study  for  the  historic.al,  the  ]>olitieal, 
or  the  purely  literary  student.  A  univer 
sal  influence  exerted,  supposes  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  you  can  not, 
in  this  c.ase,  separate  the  agent  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  from  those  he  acts  upon.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  s.ay,  that  those  up^m  u  hoiti 
ho  made  an  impres.sion  were  UTong  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  thus  impressed ; 
that  may  or  may  not  bo  true,  and  h.a.s  to 
be  examined  later ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
impression  j»roduced,  and  produced  uni¬ 
versally,  denotes  a  certain  phase  of  public 
opinion.  What  the  large  m.ajority  of  a 

■  “  II  croit  que  je  siiiM  uq  irabocilo,  que  jo  no  le 
coro|>iviitls  Jo  le  ferai  eahrtr,  sur  lea  Uiarclioa 
do  ni-'n  palais  1” — Chap.  vii.  p.  ICl, 

f  Chap.  vii.  pp.  161,  162. 
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nntion  (so  large  that  it  may  be  styled 
“  the  whole  country  ”)  thinks  upon  any 
subject,  is  always  deserving  of  attention. 
'I'his  reason  alone,  even  if  there  were  no 
other,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a 
portion  of  our  readers’  time  will  not  be 
misspent  in  seeing  what  a  man  like  Ville- 
main  has  to  say  of  a  man  like  Chateau¬ 
briand.  I 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  sm.all  | 
amount  of  truth  the  general  public  usu.aliy  j 
»)bi:iins  in  France  upon  the  subject  of 
what  is  termed  a  “  great  man,”  is  the  in¬ 
tensity  to  which  in  tliat  country  the  spirit 
of  colcrie-is7n  in  brought.  If  the  “  great 
m.'ui  ”  in  question  belonged  —  as  every 
m  in  of  any  note  almost  ahvaj^s  does — to  i 
some  jiarticular  coterie,  it  is  next  to  im- ! 
ponsilde  that  during  his  lifetime  any  I 
word  of  truth  should  be  spoken  about  | 
him ;  fi^r  not  only  his  own  jiersonal,  and  1 
proliably  numerous,  coterie  protects  him 
with  all  its  power,  but  coteries  in  France 
do  not  .attack  each  other’s  idols,  lecling  i 
lliat  a  moment  may  come  when  this  one 
may  bo  glad  to  ask  for  and  accept  that 
one’s  help.  We  should  think  the  man 
did  not  live  in  all  France,  who,  whatever  i 
hi.'t  Jiarticular  ojnnions  or  his  ji.articular  j 
career  in  life,  would  li.ave  cared  to  jiro-  I 
•  voko  the  anger  of  Mmlame  laDuchessc! 
dc  Dur.as  under  the  llestor.ation,  or  <>f 
Madame  lu'camier  under  the  JNIonarchy 
of  1 830.  The  salon  of  Madame  do  J  )uras, 
from  till  1827,  was  the  temjile  of 

which  the  .author  of  Afala  was  the  higii 
jiriest ;  aiid  at  the  death  of  this  lady  (than 
whom  one  more  amiable,  or  high-minded, 
or  deservedly  resj)ectcd,  nev’er  existed) 
JI.  de  Chateaubriand  allowed  himself  to 
be  raised  upon  a  jicdestal,  and  sacrificed  , 
to.  by  ^ladanic  Ilecamier  in  her  retrc.at  i 
of  the  Ahhaye  mix  Jiois.  F rom  the  time  i 
of  the  Directory  to  that  of  the  Kevolution 
of  .Inly,  Madame  Uccamicr  had  pursued  ; 
but  one  single  object  in  life,  th.at  of  having  i 
.<fa/on,”  as  it  is  termed  in  Paris,  and  ! 
of  attaining  to  the  rank  of  a  real  “  social  ; 
influence,”  .as  it  is  also  called  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  phnaseology  of  Parisian  life.  As  with 
most  people  who  do  but  one  thing, 
Madame  iWamier  dhl  the  “one  thing” 
v.ell.  She  .achieved  her  salon  and  her 
“social  influence”  in  a  period  of  some 
forty  odd  years,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
Duchosse  de  Dur.as,  she  ]>ut  in  her  claim 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  idol,  who,  well 
pleased  with  the  new  place  of  worship 
provided  for  him,  drew  a  delinitivc  vail 
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over  his  recollections  of  the  friend  who 
was  gone,  and  prepared  to  make  the  very 
best,  both  for  his  comfort  and  for  his 
fame,  of  tin*  devotion  of  the  friend  who 
remained.  There  was  no  more  sentiment 
than  this  comes  to  in  the  whole  trans- 
.action  ;  but  safely  guarded  in  his  selfish¬ 
ness  by  so  active  and  intelligent  a  wor¬ 
shiper  as  Mad.amo  Uccamicr,  Chateau¬ 
briand  was  secure  from  even  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  that  selfishness  ever 
being  made.  Madame  Uicaraicr  would 
have  but  ill  employed  her  labors  of  more 
than  forty  years,  if  she  had  not  arrived  at 
the  means  of  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
jiosing  of  Parisian  journalism,  and  at  all 
events  at  the  jiower  of  preventing  .any 
harsh  discordant  note  from  disturbing 
the  melodious  echoes  of  by-gone  eulogies, 
that  w'ere  still  made  to  ring  in  the  ears  of 
the  dec.aying  “  great  man.”  A  year  or 
two  before  his  death,  Chateaubriand  was 
beginning  to  be  forgotten  ;  when  he  did 
die,  his  old  reputation  blazed  forth  anew 
with  dazzling  though  momentary  sjilen- 
dor,  and  his  funeral  was,  what  that  of 
men  wdio  have  been  idols  almost  invari- 
.ably  i.s,  the  event  of  the  day.  With  the 
funeral,  however,  all  was  over.  It  was 
truly  “  dust  to  dust,”  and  nothing  but 
dust  remained  behind.  Madame  lleca- 
mier  soon  followed  him  she  had  wor- 
shijied  to  the  grave,  and  there  w.as  now 
no  one  to  jirevent  the  truth  from  being 
spoken.  Put  where  M’ere  they  who  could 
speak  it?  M.  de  Ch;iteaubri.and  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty  when  he  died, 
and  those  who  could  have  the  authority 
of  witnesses  to  his  acts  of  early  life  were 
few  in  number.  Had  his  own  Memoirs 
not  ajipeared  to  keep  uj>,  or  rather  to  re¬ 
awaken  the  interest  excited  by  his  name, 
something  nearly  resembling  obscurity 
might  have  enshrouded  it  forever.  But 
the  author  of  llene  calculated  every  thing, 
down  to  the  most  apparently  trifling 
occurrence,  and  calculated  ingeniously, 
and  surjirisingly  well,  as  far  as  the  stabili¬ 
ty  of  his  own  notoriety  (rather  than  ro- 
;  nown)  was  concerned.  He  knew  what 
was  the  c.apacity  of  oblivion  of  his  coun- 
i  trymen,  and  he  was  resolved  to  use  every 
'  means  in  his  jiower  to  prevent  this  being 
;  exercised  upon  himself.  He  perhaj>s  felt 
;  that  he  might  outlive  his  glory,  however 
'  great,  howev  er  universal  it  h.ad  been  ;  he 
^  jirobably  judged  with  accuracy  the  powers 
I  of  the  generation  rising  around  him, 
1  (blindness  to  the  merits  of  others  was  not 
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one  of  his  foibles,  whatever  envy  of  their  ’ 
sucoess  might  be,)  and  he  may  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  other  voices  would  be  listened  , 
to  when  his  should  cease  to  be  hoard  ;  at  , 
all  events,  he  determined  that,  supposing 
his  decaying  years  to  pass  unnoticed,  his 
death  should  not  do  so,  an<l  he  settled  ; 
long  beforehand  the  arrangement  of  his 
future  tomb,  upon  one  of  the  islands  ! 
fronting  the  coast  of  lirittany,  in  the  Hay 
of  St.  Malo,  and  the  manner  of  the  burial  * 
progress  b^  which  his  rern.ains  should  be  i 
conveyed  trom  the  place  of  his  demise  to 
that  of  his  interment.  Nor  was  this  .all ;  J 
he  provided  likewise  for  a  prohmged  re-  : 
vival  of  the  public  .attention  by  the  post-  ; 
humous  publication  of  his  Memoirs — and 
here  he  had  reckoned  rightly.  Since  the  | 
days  when  all  France  was  occu[>ied  with 
the  Royalist  gentleman  who  lirst — to  his  i 
honor  be  it  said — undertook,  under  a  des;-  i 
[K)tic  milit.ary  rule,  to  restore  letters  to  ' 
the  honors  and  “  high  est.ate  ”  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  monarchic.al  sway  of| 
the  Bourbons,  never  h.ad  the  name  of^ 
(Chateaubriand  been  so  jterpetually  upon 
the  lips  of  the  French  public,  as  during  i 
the  year  and  more  that  the  printing  of 
his  posthumous  Memoirs  in  the  Presse 
lasted.  That  his  was  a  dominant  spirit  ; 
there  is  no  denying ;  for  he  m.anaged  | 
w’ith  these  Memoirs  to  b.alance  the  ardent 
interest  felt  by  every  one  for  what  was 
going  on  every  day,  at  a  period  (from  : 
1848  to  1850)  when  no  man  thought  him- 1 
self  safe  if  he  did  not  watch  over  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  government,  ; 
whereof  he  could  then  believe  himself  to  ' 
be  a  sort  of  component  part.  In  spite  of 
all  political  preoccupation,  however,  C’ha- ' 
teaubriand  compelled  the  attention  of  the  I 
whole  country,  and  certainly  no  living  i 
author  was  ever  more  passionately  di.s-  ; 
cussed  than  was  this  dead  one. 

That  Chateaubriand  secured  this  uni- 1 
versal  attention  by  legitim.ate  means,  is  i 
not,  we  think,  a  fact  as  well  proved  as  i 
th.at  he  did  secure  it,  and  that  it  was  uni-  \ 
versal.  No!  he  neither  K.aid  .all  he  should 
have  said,  nor  said  ita«  he  should  say  it ;  he  j 
dressed  up  men  and  facts  as  it  suited  him 
to  attire  them,  and  his  main  preoccupation  | 
was,  not  what  was  right  or  true,  but  what  : 
would  create  the  utmost  sensation.  To  j 
this  he  sacrificed  even  those  to  whom,  : 
while  living,  he  h.ad  made  a  boast  of  h.av-  i 
ing  sacrificed  himself ;  and  the  bitter ! 
words  (attributed  truly  or  falsely)  to  M.  j 
de  Montalembert  are  but  too  applicable ; ! 


“  He  has  taken  his  coffin  for  a  sentry-box, 
and  from  iindcr  its  cover  fires  with  impun¬ 
ity  ujMui  the  pa.'^sors-by.” 

Ilnd  M.  do  ClitUeatibri.and's  Mimoins 
d'' Outre  Tombe  being  really  all  they  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  all  they  ought  to  be,  tln-ro 
would  have  been  small  appropriateness  in 
the  public.ation,  by  even  so  gifted  a  writer 
as  M.  Villeniain,  of  a  minutely  detailed 
biography  of  the  author  of  li>  uv.  Hut, 
:is  the  case  stands,  not  only  the  Mioioires 
d' Outre  Tombe  are  one  of  the  causes 
which  render  an  impartial  and  truth- 
speaking  life  of  Chateaubriand  necessary, 
but  they  themselves  form  such  a  feature 
in  their  own  author's  character,  that  tm- 
til  they  are* re.ad  and  attentively  studied, 
you  can  but  imperfectly  know  all  the 
defects  and  weaknesses  of  the  latter. 

•“We  are  compelled  to  avow  it,”  says 
M.  Villom.ain  very  justly,  “the.  monu¬ 
ment  r.aised  by  the  great  man,  and  man 
of  genius,  to  his  own  glory,  the  desire  ho 
has  had  to  paint  himself  from  the  life,  and 
leave  his  ])erfect  i?nage  whole  and  enliro 
to  posterity,  is  after  all  but  an  incident 
the  more  in  his  destiny,  a  trait  the  more 
in  his  general  physiognomy ;  and  such 
being  the  case,  the  existence  of  these 
Memoirs,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to 
the  biograj)her,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
manifest  assistance  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it 
contributes  to  guide  his  observations  ;  and 
if  the  historian  be  really  impartial,  ho 
may,  after  the  so-called  ^roujidcures'  of  his 
hero,  study  liim  still  more  narrowly,  state 
the  circumstances  of  Ids  life  more  tndy, 
and  while  in  no  wjvy  <liminisliing  his  fame, 
e.\plain  its  origin,  and  the  cause  of  his  in- 
tluence.” 

As  to  impartiality,  there  can  be  no 
means  of  disputing  that  great  (juality  of 
an  historian  in  M.  Villem.ain.  His  ene¬ 
mies  even  assert  that,  far  from  being  le<l 
away  by  his  hero,  (whoever  he  may  be,) 
he  is  inclined  to  narrow  his  deserts,  and 
show  to  the  public  deficiencies  it  had 
never  suspected.  This  is  assuredly  not 
the  case  in  the  work  we  are  at  i)resent 
examining.  In  the  literary  t.alents  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  and  in  the  jtosition  ho 
at  one  time  so  nobly  took  up  of  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  lettei's  ag.ainst  despotism  in  France, 
there  was  every  thing  to  tempt  M.  Ville¬ 
m.ain,  and  appeal  to  what  have  been  the 
convictions  of  his  entire  existence — cfui- 
victions  never  held  by  more  .ardently  than 
since  it  has  become  difficult,  if  not  dau- 
gerous,  to  entertain  them. 
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Tn  Chateaubriand,  therefore,  as  a  lilo- 1 
mry  man,  aii<l  as  a  eeaseless  protestor  | 
.'ijf.ainst  the  narrow  arbitrariness  of  t  he  Km-  ' 
I»ire,  Villeinain  could  take  no  other  than  a  : 
deeply  sympathetic  interest ;  but  there  is  ; 
an  uprightness  and  an  elevation,  an  “un-  j 
selfish  p.assion  of  great  things,”  in  a  mind  ' 
like  that  of  the  IVr|>etual  Secretary  of  the  ; 
Arademie.  hVan^itise^  which  forbid  his  be- ' 
e<uning,  even  by  mere  silence,  the  .accom- ! 
plice  of  renown  unjustly  attained.  Against  ' 
any  atteiufit,  consecjuently,  to  place  Cha- 1 
teaubriand’s  moral  upiui  a  level  with  his 
intellectual  worth,  against  .any  attempt  to  | 
make  the  man  the  ecpial  of  the  writer,  and  I 
defend,  for  instance,  his  political  career,  j 
M.  Villeinain  couhl  not  but  r.aise  his  j 
voice ;  and  accordingly,  whilst  in  the  | 
volume  bef<»re  us  no  praise  th.at  can  con- 1 
scieiitiously  be  given  to  the  author  of  | 
is  withhehl,  .at  the  same  time  none  of  the  i 
erroneous  appreci.ations  that  coterie-ism 
contrived  to  transform  into  a  species  of  j 
“  public  opinion,”  are  allowed  to  tuibsist.  I 
For  the  first  time  since  he  first  entered  j 
upon  the  scene  of  public  life,  M.  de  Chii-  j 
teaubriand  has  been  shown  to  the  worhl 
as  he  really  w.as,  as  he  lived,  breathed, 
and  .acted.  V'illemain  h.as  put  the  aut  hor 
of  Rene  in  hh  jnUtoe.. 

Kvery  man  who  h.as  contributed,  for  no  ’ 
m.atter  how  small  a  jiortion,  to  the  work  ! 
of  the  worhl’s  teaching, /nff.i  a  place  in  the  | 
world’s  history,  whereof  the  history  of  his 
own  particular  country  is  hut  a  compo- , 
nent  part ;  but  many  things  may  combine  ■ 
to  f»revent  his  having  what  is  really  his  ■ 
right  place.  Now,  few  men  perhaps  have  ; 
been  longer  maintained  in  w  hat  w.as  not  ■ 
their  right  place  than  M.  de  Chateau- ' 
briand ;  and  this  is  another  rea.son  why 
M.  Villemain’s  book  has  so  good  a  claim  ' 
upon  the  praise  of  the  reading  .and  of  the 
political  world,  .and  W’hy  its  appear.ance  ; 
has  produced  such  a  sensation  in  France.  | 

In  the  first  p.age  of  his  new'  w'ork,  M. 
Villeinain,  with  that  delic.acy  of  touch  that 
is  so  peculi.ar  to  him,  glances  at  the  one 
ruling  feature  of  Chateaubriand’s  whole 
character  —  selfishness.  There  is  more 
selfishness  th.an  even  vanity.  It  is  such 
an  incessant  aVisorption  of  every  outward  ^ 
thing  in  self,  that  in  the  end  no  event,  of ; 
whatever  magnitude,  is  perceived,  8.ave 
through  this  one  medium  only.  “  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  ”  says  his  biographer, 
“  throughout  all  the  many  volumes  he  has 
devoted  to  the  recital  of  his  own  doings, 
has,  without  rising  to  the  hight  of  an 


Augustine,  or  sinking  to  the  level  of  a 
Uous.scau,  contrived  invariably,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  juiblic  catastrophes 
ever  he.ard  of,  to  speak  jH'rpetnally  of 
himself.”  This  is  true ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  bo  must  remarked,  that  he  was  al¬ 
most  on  every  occasion  mixed  up,  not  only 
with  the  “  great  public  c.ata8troplies”  here 
alluded  to,  but  th.at  hardly  a  marked  event 
of  the  times  he  lived  in  occurred  without 
his  in  some  way  being  a  participator  in  it. 
This  gives  to  the  history  of  Chateaubriand 
a  general  interest,  .and  tends  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Ixxtk  before  us  to  l»e 
overlooked  by  any  intelligent  organ  of  the 
jtress  in  any  country. 

A  few'  details  upon  the  social  position 
and  early  years  of  ^I.  de  Chateaubriand 
may  not  be  wasted.  Our  intention  is  not 
to  spend  more  time  than  is  strictly  need¬ 
ful  upon  this  part  of  onr  subject.  Wo 
will  simply  introdure  to  our  readers  the 
hero  of  M.  Villemain’s  Imok,  and -of  many 
jKililical  ewents  in  the  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  of  France. 

Franyois-Auguste  de  Chateaubriand  was 
a  native  of  liritt.any,  and  born  in  the  same 
year  which  gave  birth  to  so  many  illustri¬ 
ous  men — to  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  and  our 
own  Duke  of  Wellington — in  1708.  He 
was  born  at  St.  M.ilo,  near  to  which  town 
he  chose  to  bo  buried,  .and  in  an  old- 
fashioned  dirty  hou.se,  which  Ijecame  suli- 
seqiiently  an  inn,  one  of  the  ordinary  re¬ 
sources  of  w  hich,  is  found  in  showing  to 
travelers  the  room  where  the  author  of 
Atiihi  was  bom.  Chateaubriand  w’as  of  an 
indisputably  .ancient  and  illustrious  family, 
which  had  sunk  into  |K)verty  more  indis¬ 
putable  still.  So  great,  indeed,  had  this 
jioverty  been,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
the  father,  was  compelled  to  do  what  many 
men  of  his  position  used  to  do  in  Brittany, 
and  what  was  indeed  one  of  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  customs  of  the  province — he  was  com¬ 
pelled  temporarily  to  renounce  his  aristo- 
cratical  privileges,  and  turn  trader.  This 
he  did  to  some  profit ;  for,  after  several 
sea-voyagc.s,  and  at  one  time  a  jirotr.ai'tcd 
stay  in  the  colonies,  he  returned  home, 
and,  taking  up  his  former  rank  and  giving 
up  commerce,  he  was  en.abled  to  purchase 
back  the  family  estate  of  Coinbourg,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  Malo.  Franyois 
de  Chateaubrianil  was  his  father’s  tenth 
son,  and  had  for  his  immediate  elders  four 
si.sters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Lucile, 
to  whose  name  her  brother  has  attached 
the  most  unimaginable  and  fatal  celebrity 
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by  his  romance  of  Rene.,  in  which  he  de- 
Kires  the  reader  to  believe  that  she  played 
the  part  of  Auiilif. 

Tlic  subject,  almost  impossible  to  touch 
upon,  must  nevertheless  be  alluded  to. 
Such  things  have  been  heard  of  before  in 
the  world  of  fiction  ;  and  the  (ireck  poets 
are  there  to  prove  that  even  the  youth  of ' 
this  country  have,  durin<»  their  course  of  I 
classical  studies,  bcenoblijjied  to  admit  the  } 
notion  of  incest  as  a  dramatic  medium  j 
only.  I>ut  in  the  case  we  are  alluding  to,  | 
the  circumstances  stand  altogether  other- 1 
wise,  llcnv  is  a  Clirislian  in  the  first  I 
place,  and  Rene  is  M.  de  Chateaubriand  !  | 
Here  is  the  incomparably  monstrous  part 
of  the  invention.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  whole  was  an  entire  and  perfect 
fable,  having  no  origin  save  in  the  disor¬ 
dered  and  depraved  imagination  of  its  in¬ 
ventor. 

The  proof  that  M,  de  Chateaubriand 
absolutely  wished  the  world  to  credit  his 
impious  invention,  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
after  his  death,  his  Metnoirn  carefully  re¬ 
peat  the  fearful  tale,  and  seek  (vaguely  it 
is  true)  to  substantiate  what  the  first 
work  of  the  romance  writer  had  d:irod  to 
set  forth.  Hut  the  two  points  which,  in 
connection  with  Rene,  we  are  anxious  to 
study,  are — first,  the  motive,  the  deter¬ 
mining  cause,  of  such  a  horrible  creation; 
ami  next,  what  has  been  its  effect  upon 
the  productions  of  the  language  in  which 
itself  was  produced. 

Of  course,  on  first  reading  a  book  like 
Rene,  the  natural  opinion  which  we  form, 
is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  “  mind  dis¬ 
eased  that  ill  health,  and  an  ill-regu¬ 
lated,  ill-disciplined  spirit,  can  alone  ac¬ 
count  for  the  existence  of  such  a  produc¬ 
tion,  Hut  this  w.as  not  the  case  with 
(’hateaubriand.  Rene,  far  from  being  the 
result  of  any  thing  like  insanity,  was  the 
result  of  jK)sitive  and  deliberate  calciila- 
lion.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  judged  right¬ 
ly  of  the  temper  of  his  times  and  of  his 
countrymen,  and  calculated  that  they 
would  receive  kindly  what  in  any  other 
social  center  than  France  would  have  met 
with  unanimous  reprobation.  He  kneiv 
what  was,  in  vulgar  phrase,  “  the  thing  to 
do  and  therefore,  and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son,  he  did  it.  In  later  days,  w  hen  Cha-  j 
teaubriand  had  lost  in  Rome,  after  a  long  j 
and  frightful  illness,  the  person  he  was  j 
then  supposed  to  be  exclusively,  nay,  pas- 1 
sioiiately  devoted  to,  he  could  allow  his 
pen  to  trace  the  following  words,  in  a  let- 1 


ter  to  M.  de  Fontanes :  “  You  can  not 
imagine  to  what  a  degree  I  am  liked  and 
respected  here  for  my  grief,  and  for  my 
conduct  ujxin  this  occiision  !”  Madame 
de  Beaumont  had  been  dead  but  a  few 
days,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  “  grief” 
for  her  loss  is  succcuK/nl !  has  a  yood 
eject!  This  is  the  true  reading  of  his  let¬ 
ter,  which,  in  its  cynical  naivete,  almost 
expresses  as  much.  There  ])robably  never 
was  an  .act  of  ^I.  de  Chateaubriand’s 
life  that  had  not  for  its  motive  this 
search  after  ejh-t ;  ami,  conseipiently,  at 
the  bottom  of  every  thing  he  di<i  or  wrote, 
the  surest  thing  to  look  out  for  is  the 
tletermination  to  cajuivatc  popidarity. 
”  You  sought  not  glory  only,”  exclaims 
Viliemain,  in  a  very  line  apostrophe  to 
j  Chateaubriand ;  ‘’you  sought  for  the 
I  popular  favor  of  the  hour,  for  mere  popu- 
j  lurity,  that  noisy  daily  clamor  that  is  to 
j  real  lame  what  a  daily  newspap<;r  is  to  a 
really  line  book.”  Nothing  ever  was 
truer.  To  this  notion,  therefore,  of  ‘‘  ef¬ 
fect,"  we  may  regard  t'hateaubriand  as 
I  having,  when  he  gave  JlcnC  to  the  world, 

I  sacrilicetl  every  higher,  nobler  considera- 
i  tion.  However,  what  he  de.sired  and  pur- 
;  sued  by  such  illegitimate  means,  he  amply 
i  gained,  and  gained  at  once.  Never  was 
any  book  seized  hold  of  by  the  public  as 
;  was  Rcni-  ;  it  literally  absorbed  the  at* 

]  tention  of  the  whole  country ;  and  from 
,  Lamartine  to  llladame  Sand,  from  the 
I  Meditations  and  J/arinonies  down  to 
I  Jacejues  and  Valentine — relined  in  the 
I  former,  made  more  practical  in  the  latter 
— you  may  trace  to  the  present  day  the 
inlluence  of  Chateaubiiand’s  odious  hero, 
whom  he  wa.s  well  pleaseil  the  reader 
should  suppose  represented  himself.  From 
the  appearance  of  Reni  may  be  held  to 
i  date  that  purely  j»ersonal  (or,  as  the  Cler- 
mans  term  it,  subjective)  literature  that 
has  since  then  ])redominated  in  France, 
.and  in  which  the  author  is  held  to  form 
one  with  his  hero.  Coriune,  Adolphe, 

I  Obermann,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
famous  romances  of  the  period  of  the  Em- 
I  pirc  and  Restoration,  down  to  tho.se  of 
the  period  of  the  July  monarchy,  are  de¬ 
rived  far  more  immediately  from  Rene 
than  they  are  from  the  Noucclle 
loise.  With  Rousseau,  the  author  of 
Rene  has,  as  we  have  .already  noticed, 
many  points  of  contact,  but  there  are  also 
more  dillerences  between  them  than  it 
has  pleased  some  critics  to  discover.  The 
one  prime  distinction  that  separates  Rous- 
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lioau  from  the  preat  writers  of  the  seven- 
tceiitli  century,  is  his  love  and  a})precia- 
tiou  of  nature;  he  introduces  descriptions 
of  nature  into  works  of  fiction  with  won¬ 
derfully  fine  efl'ect  —  a  thing  unheard  of 
for  two  centuries  previous.  But  Jean 
Jacques’  dcscriptiiuis  of  nature  are  those 
of  a  man  who  really  lovetl  and  knew  how 
t<i  feel  her  beauties;  and  whatever  graver 
objections  (and  these  are  of  the  gravest  ami 
highest  order)  are  to  ho  made  to  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Uoussoau,  there  is  one  merit 
that  can  not  be  denied  him — that,  name¬ 
ly,  of  being  the  first  jtrose  landscape-paint¬ 
er  in  France.  Now  with  Chateaubriand- 
the  matter  stands difrcrently,  and,  even  in 
his  descriptions  of  nature  which  aiipear  on 
first  reading  to  be  tnagnificent,  there  will 
almost  always  be  fouml,  npou  closer  e.\- 
.in\ination,  to  be  a  laboring  after  effect, 
and  an  absence  of  sincerity,  and  of  any 
r<-:il  emotion  on  the  writer’s  part,  that,  in 
the  end,  spoil  the  production  as  a  mere 
work  of  art.  !M.  \'i!lemain  has  furnished 
us  in  one  part  of  his  volume  with  the  real  \ 
reason  of  this,  in  the  account  he  gives  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  JI.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  useil  to  write.  What  esjrecially 
seemed  like  enthusiasm  in  his  writings, 
was  almost  always  the  result  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  study,  ami  of  writing  over  again  j 
and  amplifying  the  same  passage  several  j 
times.  Chateaubriand,  with  a  very  large  j 
portion  of  incontestable  genius,  is  one  of  I 
the  most  perfi-ct  (if  tiot  indeed  t/ie  most  i 
perfect)  examples  of  what  incalculable  j 
iiarm  may  be  done  by  the  vice  of  afiecta-  j 
tion,  in  a  case  even  where  nature  has  been  j 
unusually  lavish  of  her  gifts.  When  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  sullicieutly  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject,  when  the  subject  comes  sullicu-ntly 
home  to  him  to  make  him  unavoidably 
txprens  himndf  in  what  he  writes,  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  finer  than  his,  more  siinfile, 
more  concise,  or  more  to  the  point.  But 
it  is  rare  that  Chateaubriand  is  placed  in  j 
the  conditions  we  have  here  specified,  and  j 
he  far  more  frequently  M  rites  for  effect  j 
than  from  the  wish  to  express  himself  (we  ; 
repeat  the  words  designedly,)  under  the 
itiHuence  of  an  impression  strongly  pro¬ 
duced  on  him  by  .some  outward  cause. 
Chateaubriand  is  one  of  tlie  first  founders 
of  that  school  of  writers  who  write  for 
writing's  sake,  instead  of  writing  to  prove 
some  fact,  impart  some  knowledge,  defend 
some  cause,  (»r  awaken  some  dormant  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  immense  superiority  of  the  authors  of 


the  seventeenth  century  in  France  lay  in 
this,  that  they  were  not  authors,  but 
wrote  only  to  8;ry  that  which  they  strong¬ 
ly  felt.  “  Be  first  of  all  a  mayi,  express 
yourself  in  writing  only  when  you  can  not 
act,  and  what  you  write  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  worth  reading” — this  is  the  pre¬ 
cept  of  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
France,  and  it  is  one  that  the  literature  of 
all  ages  shows  us  to  be  true.  The  men  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century  wrote — as,  for 
instance,  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Pascal,  and 
others — to  defend  some  cause,  or  estab¬ 
lish  some  theory,  the  defense  or  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  was  imjmrtant  to  them  as 
their  own  existence :  all  they  were  was 
ihrown  into  all  they  sttid  ;  upon  no  other 
condition  can  a  man's  writings  be  worthy 
to  endure.  Ev{“n  the  men  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  were  bent  upon  achieving 
an  ;um,  they  wrote  to  gain  an  end  ;  they 
were  misguided  most  of  them,  and  their 
intluencc  h:us  been  ofthe  most  mischievous, 
of  the  most  tlemoralizing  kind  ;  but  they 
tliemselves  were  earnest,  were  sincere, 
wore  convinced,  and  their  writings  have 
endured,  and  will  endure.  So  was  it  even 
with  the  dreamers  of  the  Ilevolutionary 
era;  and  however  yttumay  turn  in  horror 
from  the  insane  doers  of  such  fearful 
deeds  as  they  were,  you  can  not  refuse  to 
such  written  documents  as  they  have  left, 
behind  them  the  merit  of  intense  energy 
and  j>ower  of  expression.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise.  In  tliese  documents  the  writ¬ 
ers  do  really  exjyress  themselces  ;  and  lull 
of  wrong  as  the  whole  may  be,  you  still 
have  before  you  the  reflection  of  a  human 
soul,  w  ith  all  its  passion,  .and  all  its  life. 
None  of  this  is  to  bo  found  in  M.  de  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  unless  upon  very  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  and  then,  a»  we  say,  the  man  him¬ 
self  becoming  identified  with  his  w  ritings, 
these  are  really  stamped  with  the  marks  of 
genius,  ami  will  endure.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  few  ])roductions,  all  .M. 
do  Chateaubriand's  writings  are  disfigured 
and  condemned  to  polish  from  their  de¬ 
plorable  aftectation.  You  see  that  the 
w-riter’s  aim  is  not  to  convince  you  of  any 
thing,  for  he  is  convinced  of  nothing  him¬ 
self;  he  is  writing  merely  to  make  you 
8tan>,  and  exclaim  how  fine  his  writing  is. 
This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  his  Memoirs. 
You  wade  through  chapter  after  chapter, 
disgusted  at  the  amount  of  insincerity,  of 
vanity,  and  of  make-believe  th.at  offers  it¬ 
self  on  all  sides;  but  suddenly,  you  are 
arrested  by  a  succession  of  pages  utterly 
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unrescrabling  those  that  have  gone  before  ]  presentiments  of  the  weariness  of  a  ))nr- 
— of  jiages  full  of  truths  of  real  passion, '  poseless  liie,  few  men  could  do  other  than 
and  of  real  life.  These  are  the  pages  in'  recognize  the  type  of  French  youth  under 
which  the  writer  has  something  to  sog,  the  unparalleled  social  and  political  con- 
something  he  feels  strongly  upon,  and  in  i  vulsions  of  France.  For  Jiene  Chateaii- 
M’hicii,  forgetting  all  hisnotions  of  “tine  briaml  took  all  his  colors  from  himself;  he 
writing,”  he  simply  wishes  to  tell  or  prove  expressed  hiinsetf^  and  inasmuch  as  no  man 
sometliing,  and  proceeds  to  prove  or  tell ,  can  e.scape  the  impress  of  his  time,  he  e.\- 
it  simply.  Here,  having  no  desire  for  ef-  i  pressed  also  what  the  time  in  which  he 
feet,  and  not  straining  after  it,  he  attains'  lived  had  made  of  the  generations  around 
it  at  once,  and  the  reader  is  profoundly  im-  him. 

pressed,  and  recurs  often  to  p.iges  so  un-  Now  his  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Fram^e 
like  the  rest.  I  in  1813,  which  is  falsely  entitled  a 

We  set  out  by  saying,  tliat  Chateau- j  “  pamphlet,”  but  which  is,  in  liict,  an  his- 
briand’s  dominant  principle  was  self:  this  torical  protest,  has  the  same  origin  as 
is  so  true,  that  self  alone  is  the  subject  llenc^  but  under  another  form  and  at  an- 
that  can  wean  him  from  affectation,  and  '  other  moment  of  time.  Chateaubriand, 
make  the  expre.ssion  of  his  thought  power-  as  wo  hinted  in  the  first  words  of  this 
ful,  because  natural.  When  he  merely  ,  article,  stood  in  a  curious  juxtaposition  to 
p.aints  people  or  events  not  iramedi.ately  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  thought  he 
connected  with  what  immediately  interest’s  stood  in  one  far  more  curious  and  more 
himself,  he  resorts  to  imagination,  and  de- 1  imjiortant  still.  From  youth  upwards  he 
liberately  determines  to  in.ake  an  effect;  *  only  thought  of  Bonaparte  in  conjunction 
but  when  he  desires  to  bring  you  ac-  with,  or  relatively  to  himself.  “  We  were 
quainted  with  some  circumstance  in  which  both,”  says  Chateaubriand  in  his  Memoirs., 
he  himself  is  the  chief  actor,  when  he  '  (speaking  of  the  year  1791,)  “  we  were 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  how  well  he  con- !  both  then,  Bonap.arte  and  I,  but  sorry  sub¬ 
ducted  himself  upon  such  or  such  an  occa-  lieutenants,  utterly  unknown;  we  both 
sion,  or  how  ill  some  one  else  behaved  to  started  from  the  same  obscurity  at  the 
him,  then  he  sometimes  reaches  to  a  hight  same  epoch.”  .  .  .  .  !  The  reader 
of  sublime  eloquence.  The  two  decidedly  may  bo  surprised  at  this  preoccupation  <»f 
finest  productions  of  Chateaubriand’s  pen  |  de  Chateaubriand’s;  and  as  \  illemain 
are  (in  totally  different  styles)  Rene.,  and  truly  says,  “  future  generations  will  proba- 
his  worM-faiiious  pamphlet,  called  Jiona-  bly  marvel  .at  this  ambitious  comparison, 
parte  etles  Bourbons.,  (with  some  passages'  at  this  perpetually  recurring  antagonism 
of  his  Memoirs  d' Outre  Tombe,)  and  dis- '  of  two  names,”  its  if  in  all  the  age  those 
sinular  as  they  may  seem,  both  have  the '  two  alone  could  staiid  upon  the  same 
same  origin.  Rene  was  the  risume  of  all  level ;  but  to  know  a  man  you  must  see, 
th.at  its  author  had  imagined  and  felt  at  an  '  as  Pascal  says,  how  he  thought  his 
.age  when,  with  certain  matures,  imagina- '  thoughts,”  you  must  make  yourself  entire- 
tion  is  the  best,  or,  .at  all  events,  largest  I  ly  familiar  with  his  ftoi/Us  de  vue,  or  you 
part  of  feeling.  The  nfonstrous  fiction  on  '  can  not  appreciate  the  value  of  his  jiulg- 
which  the  more  romance,  the  story  of  men ts  or  deductions ;  now,  though  it  may 
Ren<\  was  maile  to  turn,  was,  as  we  have  ,  seem  strange,  the  fact  i.s,  that  M.  de 
said,  the  product  of  calculation,  and  of  Chateaubriand  believed  in  an  intellectual 
the  eternal  wish  of  the  author  to  make  a  rivalry  between  the  “  suivlieutenant  of 
sensation;  but  the  story  of /Jew  is  the  artillery  ”  and  himself.  He  never  judged 
least  p.artofthe  book,  it  is  the  mere  frame  i  Napoleon  from  .any  other  save  from  this 
in  which  the  picture  is  set.  The  picture  intemsely  personal  point  of  view,  and  he 
is  th.at  of  the  .author.  In  Rene,  Chateau-  never  believed  Najmleon’s  acts  towm  ds 
bri.and  simply  poured  forth  all  th.at  had  himself  to  be  prompte<l  by  other  motives 
been  .amassed  by  him,  whether  in  heart  or  B.ave  the  wish  to  “get  rid”  of  a  man 
head,  since  the’hour  when  he  first  beg.an  whom  he  placed  highly  enough  in  his  es- 
to  think.  For  this  reason,  and  in  so  far  as  teem  to  think  him  an  obstaele,  and  to  be 
Rene  was  true,  it  w.as  not  of  a  p.articul.ar  ^  therefore  an.\ions  to  suppress  him. 
but  of  a  general  application.  Tlie  reader  ;  But  antagonism  was  not  the  first  feel- 
might  turn  revoltcii  from  much  of  it ;  but  ing  that  arose  between  the  Dictator  and 
in  the  v.aguo  .aspir.ations  of  /fern' in  other  j  M.  de  Chateaubriaml.  It  w.as  one  of 
respects,  in  his  deep  though  ill-defined  1  sympathy  ;  nor  was  it  till  this  had  become 
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exhausted,  and  liad  turned  to  bitter  en¬ 
mity,  that  Chateaubriand  resolved  to 
bring  his  utmost  elforts  to  bear  upon  the 
task  of  shaking  lionaparto’s  rule.  II's 
work  of  lionupnrte  et  les  liourbons  w.is 
one  of  deep  and  active  personal  hatred, 
of  deej)  and  personal  ambition,  and  of  the 
ardent  desire  to  gain  a  personal  and  i)0- 
litical  end.  Self  prompted  it,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  unmindful  of  “line  writing,” 
anxious  to  gain  a  point  that  was  of  high 
import  to  himself,  ('hatcaubriarid  threw, 
to  re])eat  our  former  words,  “all  he  tras 
into  all  he  said and,  atldressing  the 
public  as  one  man  would  address  another, 
gave  utterance  to  a  species  of  harangue  of 
surpassing  energy  and  beauty,  and  did,  :is 
has  been  often  said,  “more  for  tiie  llour- 
bon  cause  than  could  have  done  an  army 
of  100,000  men.” 

Speech,  not  to  be  v.aln,  must  be  an¬ 
other  form  of  action ;  and  one  of  the 
highest,  though  not  the  absolutely  high¬ 
est,  employment  of  thought  is,  when 
thought  promjds  to  deeds.  Now,  it  M'as 
exactly  thus  with  Chateaubriand  in  the 
case  wo  arc  stating,  llis  “  implac.ablc  | 
pamphlet,”  as  M.  Villornain  calls  it,  was  | 
an  act,  into  the  cotumission  of  which  he 
threw  every  energy  of  which  he  was  caj)a- 


ble.  Thirteen  years  had  made  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  very  dlllerent  from  what 
he  was  at  the  outset,  and  his  hatred  of : 
tlie  Kmperor  w.as  after  all  but  the  recoil 
of  what  had  at  first  been  a  precisely  con-  j 
trary  imjudsc.  In  1800,  wluai  Chateau¬ 
briand  returned  from  emigration,  his  sym 
ji:itlii(*s  were  decidedly  with  lloiiaparte. 
There  exists  an  article  in  the  Mcroxre  of 
the  date  we  mention,  written  by  Chateau¬ 
briand,  tipon  IMad.ame  de  Stael’s  work  of 
ht  lAtternture^  all  but  entirely  forgotten 
now,  but  in  which  a  ver^^  delicate  flattery  i 
is  containe<l  to  the  First  Constd,  and  | 
whi<-h  .M.  de  Fonf.anes,  the  writer’s  unde- 
viatiiig  admirer  and  friend,  took  care  the 
First  Constil  should  remark.  This  flat¬ 
tery  was  no  other  than  a  praise  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  and  a  declaration  of  his  having 
been  the.  Jinent  Itttranj  tjeniuH  that  the, 
trorld  e.eer  a  judgment  that,  as  !M. 

Villemain  observe8,“might somewhat  have 
troubled  Cicero,  but  did  not  dis|)lease  the 
ruler  of  the  then  Hepublic  of  h  ranee.” 

This  letter,  which  created  a  sensation, 
was  followed  by  the  publication  oi'  yi  tula ^ 
an  episode  extracted  from  the  work  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  was  then  preparing,  J^e 
Genie  da  Christianisme.  The  success  of 


A  tala  was  beyond  what  would  seem  pos¬ 
sible  to  us  now,  but  was,  if  we  reflect  for 
a  moment  upoti  the  social  and  artistic 
conditions  of  France,  perfectly  exj)lieable 
then.  The  unbearable  rittectation  ot'Atala, 
the  absence  of  all  sincere  emotion,  of  any 
real  jiassion  in  it,  the  emptiness  of  the 
would-be  sentiment,  and  the  fatiguing  and 
perpetual  straining  after  ettect  in  the 
style— nothing  of  all  this  struck  any  one 
in  the  year  1800,  and  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  like  Byron  .after  the  Giaour,, 
might  have  said  :  “I  went  to  l>ed  obscure, 
I  awoke  and  found  myself  famous.”  Not 
to  know  the  author  of  a  work  so  univer¬ 
sally  popular — not,  at  all  events,  to  have 
seen  and  met  him,  w.as  to  .argue  yourself 
without  the  pale  of  that  ilite  which  in 
every  coimtry  styles  itself  the  “  great 
world.”  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  fame, 
and  Af.  de  Font.ane’s  Iriendship  for  him, 
took  the  young  author  into  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  Dictator.  It  was  at  a  f  te 
given  by  Lucicn  Bonaparte,  Napoleon’s 
brother,  that  the  First  Consul  and  the 
young  inivjfl  were  destined  to  meet.  The 
mamicr  of  their  meeting  was  certainly 
very  (airious,  .and  might  help  to  cre.ate  a 
belief  that  Napoleon  did  not  look  upon 
CJiatcaubriand  as  upon  the  the  ordinary 
run  of  men.  Chateaub.'-i.and  w.as  not  jire- 
sented  to  the  First  Consul,  and  it  may  be 
.as  well  to  recall  some  few  incidents  of  the 
moment  in  order  to  award  its  full  import¬ 
ance  to  the  way  in  which  the  tyrant  and 
the  jmet  met.  In  1800,  it  will  be  remem- 
bcrcil,  th.at  any  notion  of  religion,  or  of  a 
religious  establishment,  was  vague  and 
faint  in  France.  There  avas  small  doubt 
as  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  Chateau¬ 
briand  ;  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how 
Napoleon  really  thotight  ujxm  the  sub¬ 
ject;  consequently  the  m.anner  of  their 
meeting  at  Lucien’s  hou.se  derives  intcrc.st 
from  tins  flu-t.  Bonaparte  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  courtier  crowd,  appeared  to 
single  out  by  instinct  the  man  who.se  re¬ 
cent  fame  made  him  an  object  of  genend 
.attention,  and,  as  though  he  knew  him 
well,  and  were  pursuing  a  conversation 
already  begun,  addressed  him  thus ; 
“  When  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  was  much 
struck  to  see  the  Scheiks  kneel  down  and 
worshijt  their  (iod  with  faces  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  east.  Worshij)  is  every  where 
Tnan'H  insfiurf,  for  there  lies  truth  /  and 
this  is  what  our  Ideologues  who  fancy  we 
can  do  without  any  form  of  worship,  or 
any  God,  will  not  understand.” 
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That  this  way  of  singlitig  him  out  was 
very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  man  who 
may  have  been  said  to  have  been  “all 
vanity,”  is  not  to  be  disputed,  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  he  felt  himself  intensely 
flattered  and  delighted. 

Ilis  royalism  not  having  prevented  liim 
from  approaching  the  chieftain  whoso ; 
ambition  was  to  set  royalty  aside,  tliero  i 
was  no  reason  why  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  j 
should  refuse  to  serve  the  government  of  j 
Bonaparte,  which  still  kept  up  the  fiction  | 
of  styling  itself  a  Republican  one.  After  ! 
three  years  passed  in  what  some  persons  ! 
have  held  to  be  actu.al  “  expectation,”  the 
author  of  Atala  consented  to  “  serve  his 
country,”  as  he  was  j>Ieased  to  call  it. 
Cardifial  Fesch  was  Ambassador  .at  Rome, 
and  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  was  nominated 
to  the  post  of  his  first  secretary.  To  Rome  ■ 
he  went  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  re- 1 
niainod  there  till  January,  1804,  returning  , 
to  Paris  in  time  to  assist  at  the  transform-  j 
ution  (foreseen  by  every  one)  of  the  Re-  j 
public  into  tlie  Empire.  j 

.If  space  permitted,  there  is  nothing  we  ! 
should  like  better  than  to  initiate  our  ' 
readers  into  the  details  of  what  went  on 
in  the  French  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuillc- ^ 
lies,  during  the  time  of  the  residence  of  ! 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  Eternal  City. 
It  is  an  amusing  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  diplomacy  was  practiced  under  tiie  ■ 
Dictatorship ;  and,  at  first  sight,  you ; 
would  be  disposed  to  fancy  its  chief  ob-  j 
jeet  w.as  perpetual  internal  espionage. , 
The  Cardinal,  whose  natural  religious  in- 1 
diflerence  seems  to  h.ave  been  one  of  his  ; 
most  marked  characteristics,  is  quickly  i 
alarmed  lest  his  more  pious  secretary ; 
should  ingratiate  himself  too  much  with  ; 
the  Pope  and  the  Papal  court,  and  he  is 
for  ever  writing  home  to  .assert  that  a ' 
great  mistake  has  been  made  in  sending 
M.  dc  Chatc.aubriand  to  Rome.  On  the  ; 
other  hand,  the  secretary  is  for  ever  com- 1 
plaining  of  his  Ambassador,  and  for  ever  ^ 
violating  all  the  rules  of  etiquette.  On  ' 
one  occasion,  he  jiresents  at  the  Vatican  I 
five  of  his  country  people  who  have  never  j 
been  presenteil  at  their  own  embassy  ;  on 
another,  he  informs  the  Pope  that  “  his 
apparent  position  is  not  his  real  one,”  and 
gives  him  to  understand  that  lie,  and  not 
the  Cardin.al,  is  the  principal  agent  of  tljc 
policy  of  the  French  Government!  To 
all  these  mistakes  (all  caused  by  his  over¬ 
weening  vanity,  which  really  did  induce 


him  to  regard  himself  every  where  as  of 
paramount  imjiortance)  he  added  that  of 
expediting  secretly  to  Paris  a  long  and 
conlidential  7iot€,  addressed  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  in  which  he  set  down  in  suc¬ 
cession  all  the  reasons  that  made  Cardinal 
Fesch  such  an  exceedingly  improper  re- 
jiresentativc  of  F ranee  at  the  Pa})al  See. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  his  colleagues 
had  t.aken  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  an  ill- 
conce.aled  aversion,  and  none  of  them 
could  supjtort  the  superiority  of  a  man 
whose  oflicial  rank  made  him  their  equal, 
and  whose  superiority  not  only  came  from 
himself,  but  was  on  most  oce-isions  open¬ 
ly  assumed  by  himself.  The  Cardinal,  far 
from  countemmeing  him  in  any  way,  was 
occupied  in  also  transmitting  notes,  touch¬ 
ing  his  incommodious  subordinate,  to  the 
one  governing  force  in  France,  to  Bona¬ 
parte  himself.  One  of  his  latter  ones  con¬ 
tains  this  phrase  :  “  Chateaubriand  is  no 
friend  of  yours.  If  you  do  not  cause  him 
to  be  well  watched  wherever  you  seinl 
him,  you  will  soon  see  that  he  does  all  he 
can  to  support  those  who  dislike  your 
government.  This  intriguer  is  a  most 
dangerous  man!”  '•'•Cet  intrigant  est  en¬ 
core  tin  mcc/iant  honimel'''  We  ctmfess 
th.at  this  naive  exj)res.sion  of  the  Cardinal’s 
vex.ation  (and  fear')  .appears  to  us  .all  the 
more  original,  and  we  may  say  diverting, 
when  we  perceive  to  what  an  extent  hy¬ 
pocrisy  must  have  covered  over  all  these 
warring  feelings  that  were  struggling  be¬ 
neath  the  surliiee.  At  about  the  same 
time  v.’hcn  Cardinal  Fesch  pronounces  his 
secretary  “  un  ni"ckant  homtnef  his  sec¬ 
retary  writes  to  INI.  de  Fontanes  that  he 
is  so  very  pleasantly  situated  with  his 
chief  that  he  has  renounced  all  idea  of 
tendering  his  resign.ation,  as  he  had  once 
intended  to  do.  “  'fhe  Cardin.al,”  he  says, 
“  is  so  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  h.as 
made  me  so  thoroughly  feel  how  preju¬ 
dicial  my  retirement  would  be,  that  I  have 
promised  .at  .all  events  to  stay  tiie  year 
out.  I  am  in  great  favor  /are,  and  be 
quite  certain  that  I  am  not  at  all  likdy  to 
leave  !"  * 

It  was  not  in  ]VI.  de  Chateaubriand’s 
destiny,  however,  to  remain,  as  he  an¬ 
nounces  it,  at  Rome.  The  creation  of  a 
Leg.ation  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  decided 
upon,  and  Cardinal  Fesch’s  troublesome 
secretary  is  named  minister.  It  w.as  in 
allusion  to  this,  that,  on  his  return  to 

i  *  YUlomoiri'a  Citdteaub/iand,  chap.  vi.  p.  131. 
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Paris,  it  became  bis  wont  to  ywaise  Xapo- 1  to  thci.anthor  of  ccrt.ain  details  tli.at 
Icon  for  the  “sag.acity”  he  declared  him  1  wonld  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  did  be- 
to  h.ave  evinced  in  Feeing  at  once  that  he  '  stow  upon  him  a  degree  of  attention  he 
(Chateaubriand)  “  belonged  to  that  race  seldom  vouchsafed  to  any  one.  Years 
of  men  who  can  only  be  of  use  in  the  high-  '  passed.  In  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of 
est  an<l  fir.st  places.”  Hut  whether  Napo-  1808,  a  great  sensation  was  created  by 
Icon’s  “  s.agacity”  was  or  was  not  proved  Girodet’s  portr.ait  of  Chuteaubri.and.  Tlie 
by  this,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  to  fashionable  world  of  Paris  Hocked  to  see 
proiitbyit.  He  reached  Paris  to  witness  ( this  picture,  which  was  pronounced  re- 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  and,  not  I  ni.arkable  both  as  a  likeness  and  as  a  work 
that  usurpation  in  itself  caused  the  diplo-  of  art.  The  Director  of  the  Jfitsic,  De- 
inatic  Hoyalist  to  draw  back,  (as  he  has  non,  nevertheless  thought  the  effect  yuo- 
sometimes  sought  to  have  it  believed,)  but  '  duced  by  Girodct’.s  yucture  not  a  salistiic- 
circumstance  o?  that  usurpation,  induced  tory  one,  .and  ho  caused  it  to  be  unhung 
him  to  recede  from  all  cooy)cration  with  .and  put  out  of  sight.  One  day  the  Erii- 
the  Imperialist  monarchy.  peror  went  to  vLit  tlie  Exhibition;  after 

On  tlie  18th  ^larch,  M.  de  Chate.au-  '  w.alking  rayudly  through  all  the  rooms, 
briand  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  take  his  ^  and  casting  cursory  glances  at  the  differ- 
form.al  leave  of  the  Emperor,  previously  to  j  ent  y)roductions  of  French  art,  of  which 
starting  for  Switzerland,  .as  chief  of  the  ,  his  wish  w.as  to  be  esteemed  a  y)atron,  he 
new  Legation  to  the  Pa^js  ele  Vaud.  He,  '  suddenly  Ftoy)ped,  and,  turning  round  to 
at  the  lime,  told  those  .about  him  that  he  1  his  suite,  angrily  inquired:  “  Where  was 
h:i<l  been  struck  by  the  gloomy  air  of  Xa-  the  Chateaid)riand  V”  Some  excuse  was 
poleon,  and  by  the  livi(lncss  of  his  com-  attemy)ted  .and  ill  received,  and  the  yucture 
y)lcxion.  He  concluded  he  must  bo  ill.  ;  had  to  be  brought  down  from  its  liiding- 
On  the  20th  of  March,  .as  M.  de  CMiatcau- !  ydace,  and  shown  then  and  there  to  tho 
briand  was  returning  home  tow.ards  even-  Emy)eror.  For  several  moments,  Xay>o- 
ing  by  the  Houlevard  des  Invailides,  ho  Icon  stood  intently  g.azing  on  the  features 
suddenly  heard  what  but  too  well  exytlain-  before  him.  All  .at  once  a  bitter  smile 
od  the  gloom  and  the  livid  complexion  of  parted  his  lips,  and — .alluding  to  the  unu- 
the  Emperor.  A  ymblic  crier  was  crying  :  su.ally  dark  tints  of  Girodci’s  coloring — 
aloud  tho  condemnation  to  death,  and  ox-  ■  “  Chatcaubri.and,”  said  lie,  with  affected 
ecution,  of  “Louis  Antoine,  Henri  de  disdain,  “looks  like  a  conspirator  who 
Bourbon,  Due  d’Enghien  !”  At  this,  M.  has  come  down  a  chimney.” 
de  Chateaubriand  no  longer  hesitated.  But  Avh.atevcr  the  feeling  might  be  that 
He  went  home,  and,  merely  saying  to  his  .drew  the  Emperor  into  y)aying  attention 
wife,  “They  h.ave  murdered  the  Due  to  what  M.  do  Ch.ateaubri.and  might  or 
d’Enghicn,”  ho  sat  dov.  n  and  wrote  his  J  might  not  do,  it  was  held  by'  the  friends 
resignation  of  the  diplomatic  office  con-  i  of  tho  hatter  to  be  a  sign  that  he  might 
ferred  upon  him.  once  more  tempt  yiuldicity  in  France.  In 

Perfectly  .sirnjde  and  n.atur.al  in  the  com-  the  sjiring  of  1809,  the  book  entitled 
mission  of  this  act,  which  was  promyded  ,  ^fart^Jrs  w.as  jiubli.shcd,  but  the  facility  of 
by  the  inevitable  feelings  of  the  maw,  of '  yiublication  w.as  the  limit  of  oHicial  tolc- 
the  Roy.alist  gcntlcm.an,  M,  de  Cliatcau-  ranee,  and  the  newspapers  were  instructed 
briand  lost  this  simyilicity  when,  as  an  an-  to  “  do  their  worst”  .against  the  author; 
f/ior,  he  came  to  tell  the  story  of  his  con-  and,  added  to  this  literary  y)crsocution,  a 
duct  on  this  occasion.  “  Tho  cry  of  that  yiersecution  of  a  more  sanguinary  kind 
Btreef-crier,”  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  Av.as  directed  .ag.ainst  the  man  who  had 
“  struck  me  like  a  thunder-bolt.  It  ch.ang-  withdrawn  from  X.anolcon,  in  horror  at 
ed  the  tenor  of  my  life,  as  it  did  that  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Due  d’En- 
NapoleonV  Here  we  h.ave  once  more  the  ghien.  On  Good  Frid.ay  of  the  ye.ar  1809, 
old  preoccup.ation,  and  the  desire  to  put  Armanddc  Chateaubriand,  (a  cousin  of  the 
himself  always  on  a  level  with  the  m.an  to  famous  author’s,)  accused  only  of  having 
whom  (for  evil  or  for  good)  the  frst  place  helped  to  forward  a  correspondence  b«- 
was  awarded  on  tho  stage  of  the  world’s  tween  the  imigris  and  their  friends  in 
history  at  th.at  epoch.  j  Fr.ance,  was  shot  on  the  plain  of  Grenclle. 

However,  the  preoccupation  was  not  ;  with  a  young  man  named  do  Goyon,  and 
entirely  on  one  side,  and  there  certainly  '  a  man-servant  of  the  latter.  No  witness- 
wero  in  Napoleon’s  subsequent  behavior  I  es  of  the  deed  were  there,  save  they  alone 
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who  were  ordered  to  do  it.  M.  de  Cha- 1  book.  I,  in  ray  turn,  shall  see  whether  f 

teaubriand,  aware  that  his  cousin  could  there  be  not  some  means  of  giving  the 

not  be  saved,  was  only  apprised  of  his  ex-  new  acadeiuiciau  some  great  literary  posi-  | 

ecution  at  the  hour  when  it  took  place  ;  tion — soinethiiig,  for  instance,  like  a  gen-  I 

and  when  he  reached  the  fatal  spot,  all  he  I  eral  direction  of  all  the  libraries  of  the  I 

could  do  was  to  recognize  the  corpse  of  Emjure.”  But  this  plan  never  was  real-  I 

his  unfortunate  relative,  disfigured  by  ized,  and  the  .antagonism  between  Bona-  | 

too  well-aimed  bullets.  parte  and  Chateaubriand  broke  out  anew  f 

“In  the  midst  of  the  military  splendor  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Latter's  projected  3 

and  of  the  &\lence  of  the  Empire,”  says  reception  as  an  academician.  lie  had  I 

M.  Villemain,  “the  Moniteur  never  hav-  found  means,  in  the  speech  he  wrote  l<)r  i 

ing  mentined  either  Armand  de  Chateau-  this  ceremony,  to  introduce  .a  long  and 

bi  iand’s  trial  or  his  sentence,  a  de.ath  so  very  ehxpient  p.anegyrie  of  Cato,  which,  i; 

uselessly  cruel  was  little  talked  of.  Xo  as  M.  Villemain  remarks,  rec.alling  Cicero’s 

man  and  no  party  w.as  at  th.at  time  strong  phr.ase,  “  w'as,  under  the  dictatorshij)  of  jsi 

enough  to  threaten  the  formidable  auto-  Ca;sar,  a  problem  worthy  of  Archimedes.”  i, 

cr.otry  that  kept  down  France.  This  had  But  the  problem  remained  unsolved,  for  ' 

only  its  own  excess  of  ambition  to  dread,  the  speech  could  not  be  pronounced.  Its  - 

Alone,  this  ambition  was  strong  enough  author  would  not  alter  it,  the  Emjieror  j 

to  work  its  own  ruin ;  and  its  acts  of  ty-  would  not  consent  to  it  in  its  original  ' 

ranny  tvere  the  more  odious,  that  the  form,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  never  1 1 

victims  of  them  were  the  more  powerles.s  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy, 

to  resist.”  wheVe,  under  the  Restoration,  he  took 

But,  as  though  it  tvere  the  Emperor’s  his  seat,  without  going  through  the  re-  i 

determin.ation  to  be  in  perpetual  contact  quired  fornnalities.  !' 

with  M.  de  Chateaubriand  either  by  some  This  time  the  breach  with  the  Emperor  [; 

act  of  oppression,  or  by  some  proof  of  was  a  definitive  one,  ami  Napoleon  never 
apparent  good-will,  Napoleon,  shortly  more  made  any  advances  to  a  man  who 
after  the  execution  of  Armand  de  Chateau-  he  saw  it  was  useless  attempting  to  enlist  ,  ■ 

briand,  sent  through  his  Minister  of  the  on  the  side  of  his  renown.  “  If  Chateau- 

Interior  a  haughty  message  to  the  Insti-  briand’sreception  speech  hadbeen  spoken,”  i' 

tule,  to  know  why  the  members  of  the  said  M.  Suard,  “and  had  been  so  before  ■" 

Ctimniittee  of  Prizes  had  ventured  to  omit  an  audience  who  for  two  months  had  I 

in  their  report  any  mention  of  the  Ginie  thought  of  little  else,  no  public  liall  in 

du  Chrisfianisme,  and  to  desire  that  the  the  world  w'ould  ever  have  shook  under  1 

omission  “of  a  work  that  h.as  gone  thunders  of  applause  as  would  that  of  the  ' 

tlirough  seven  or  eight  editions,”  might  Institute.”  This  took  place  in  1811.  In 

be  explained.  Sorely  |)uzzlcd  were  the  1813,  after  the  brdtle  of  Leipsic,  that 

members  of  the  Committee,  who  felt  M.  “/>re/n/cr  coup  de  clochc  de  ('Empire,'''  as 

de  Chate.aubriand  to  be  the  object  of  the  it  h.os  aptly  been  .styled,  Cdiateaubriand  i 

master’s  attention,  and  knew  ho  was  not  began  to  reflect  noon  and  write  the  j* 

that  of  his  favor.  They  gave,  as  best  famous  pamphlet  we  have  alre.ady  .alluded  I 

adapted  to  the  circumstances,  a  halfand-  to,  and  which,  published  the  very  mo- 

half  verdict  on  the  book,  a.ssigning  com-  ment  after  the  first  successes  of  the  in-  ^ 

plicated  reasons  for  not  proposing  it  for  a  vading  forces,  added  a  perfectly  incalcula- 

prize,  vet  “  recommending  it  to  his  Im-  ble  moral  weight  to  that  which  was  press-  j 

perial  Majesty  for  a  distinction."  About  ing  Bonaparte  out  of  power  and  pLace.  j 

this  very  period  .Toseph  Chenier  did — a  The  publication  of  the  ji.amphlet  in  ques- 

soat  at  the  Aradcmie  Eran^aise  became  tion  was  the  grc.at  turning,  point  in  Cliii-  | 

vacant,  and  the  members  elected  M.  de  teaubri.and’8  de.stiny ;  by  ,it  he  really  | 

Cliateaubriand  almost  unanimously.  The  proved  himself  a  worthy  enemy  of  the  I 

new’s  of  the  vote  wa.s,  as  usual,  carried  Emperor,  and  he  made  it  impossible  for 

instantly  to  the  Emperor,  who  at  onc.e  the  Restoration  not  to  look  ujion  him  .as  ^ 

approved  of  it,  s.aying  to  Font anes,  with  oneof  its  most  important  auxiliaries.  He 

a  jieculiar  smile  he  wore  on  such  occa-  cstabli.shed  himself  thereby,  firmly  and  at 

sions:  “Ah!  you  thought  to  elude  the  once,  in  the  double  character  of  enemy 

matter  altogether,  gentlemen  of  the  Aca-  and  friend,  showing  what  he.  was  worth  in 

demie;  you  thought  to  outwit  me,  and  each  c.apacity.  And  these  are  the  ttvo 

you  have  taken  the  man  instead  of  the  points  of  view  from  which  M.  de  Chateau-  j 
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briiind  should  be  judi?ed.  Apart  from  ]  tcaubriand,  left  to  liiinself,  Chateaubriand 
his  merely  literary  achievements,  and  their  i  utterly  free,  should  have  paid  the  largest 
undeniable  influence  on  France,  morally  j  possible  tribute  to  his  genius.  That  the 
and  intellectually  speaking,  he  must  be  author  of  Rtni  did  not,  would  not  do 
appreciated  in  his  ju.\'taposilion  to  Na|x>-  this,  after  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’En- 
lei>n  and  in  his  juxtaposition  to  the  Hour-  ghien,  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  moral 
bons.  He  is,  in  both  instances,  of  his- 1  defeat  expericTiced  by  Napoleon,  and  he 
torical  importance  ;  lor  in  the  one  he  was  '  felt  it  proportionately.  Chateaubriand’s 
the  indirect  cause  of  events  that  import  j  resolution  not  to  praise  him  was,  there 
much  to  contemporary  history,  and,  in  j  cati  be  no  doubt,  a  great  mortification  to 
the  other,  ho  affords  the  observer  a  new  the  Emperor ;  and  the  strong  desire  he 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  most  e.x-  had  for  the  jiraise,  thus  withheld,  serves 
traordinary  man  in  the  history  of  modern  to  prove  how  the  power  and  greatness  he 
times.  hail  achieved  was  comjiensated  by  the 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Chateau-  comparative  darkness  and  silence  with 
briand’s  conduct  during  the  llestoration,  which  he  w.as  forced  to  enshroud  it. 
and  his  influence  on  some  of  the  acts  of  |  'I'here  are  few  circumstances  in  history 
its  government,  we  think  it  is  well  worth  more  instructive  than  this  prebcctipalioii, 
while  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  pecu-  on  the  part  of  the  “modern  Attila,”  of 
liarities  of  character  which  his  intercourse  the  man  whose  sole  power  lay  in  his  pen. 
with  Bonaparte  clearly  made  evident  in  It  is  a  great  lesson,  for  dt  is  the  homage 
the  coiKjueror  of  modern  Europe.  “  He  done  by  force  to  tlumght. 
would  not  have  been  what  he  w.as,  had  But  Chateaubriand,  throughout  all  this, 
the  Muse  not  been  there,”  was  an  asser-  was,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe,  inferior  to 
tion  of  Chateaubriand’s  about  Najioleon  his  own  genius  and  to  the  part  it  forced 
in  his  first  days  of  glory  after  the  cam-  him  to  play.  It  M'as  from  no  deep  or 
paign  of  Italy.  Though  all  that  is  im-  steady  conviction  of  wrong  on  Napoleon’s 
plied  thereby  ra.ay  not  be  true,  a  portion  part  that  he  behaved  as  ho  did  ;  it  was 
of  it  indisputably  is ;  and  it  is  curious  to  from  the  notion,  th.at  by  so  behaving  he 
follow  in  the  hard-handed  despot  of  our  should  produce  a  great  effect.  “  You 
age — in  the  man  who  ruthlessly  suppressed  can’t  think  how  my  grief  causes  me  to  be 
ail  freedom  of  expression  in  the  country  admired  .and  respected  I”*  The  man  who, 
he  governed — what  was  the  constant  and  on  the  death  of  the  woman  ho  loved, 
intense  preoccupation  of  public  opinion,  could  write  those  words  to  his  intim.ate 
(lould  Napoleon  have  imagined  that  his  friend,  was  the  same  man  who,  by  his  re¬ 
fame  would  have  been  the  winner  by  .any  sist.ance  to  N.apoleon  Bonaparte,  sought 
freedom  of  speech  allowed,  he  woulil  |  to  attract  all  eyes  to  himself,  and  raise 
h.ave  gladly  let  loose  all  the  trumpets  of  himself  in  public  esteem  to  the  level  of 
the  press,  for  he  vras  essentially  of  his  him  whom  ho  opposed.  As  we  said  at 
time,  .and  liked  noise  and  eclat.  It  was  first,  .Chateaubriand  never  saw  any  thing, 
the  deep  knowledge  of  his  own  mistakes,^  no  matter  what  its  magnitude,  save  througli 
and  of  their  inevitable  consequences  alone,  the  medium  of  self.  He  suftieiently  proved 
that  fettered  him  to  a  silence  he  abhorred,  this  by  his  conduct  during  the  Restora- 
The  first  Emperor  loved  fame  and  glory  tion,  the  period  of  his  utmost  political  ac- 
passionately,  loved  to  be  talked  of  like  a  tivity  ;  but  furnished  also  the  plainest 
true  son  of  the  19th  century;  and  one  of  I  evidence  ot  his  want  of  all  st.atesm.anlike 
the  penalties  he  paid  for  his  ambition  was  j  qualities,  and  of  his  selfishness  and  per- 
the  very  necessity  it  imposed  upon  him  of  petu.ally  irritable  v.anity.  '‘'•Chateau- 
shutting  men’#’  mouths.  Besides  this,  he  hriand  est  Uger,  et  il  veut  commander  a 
was  a  sufficiently  fine  connoisseur  in  pnaisc  tout  le  monde."  No  truer  word  was  ever 
to  look  at  the  quality  of  what  he  ob-  spoken,  and  that  word  w.a-s  uttered  by 
tained,  and  to  like  neither  that  which  was  Charles  X.,  who  had  but  too  good  cause 
given  through  fe.ar  or  through  interest,  to  know  M,  de  Chateaubriand  well,  and 
nor  th:it  which,  when  given,  w.as,  from  its  j  to  regret  that  events  liad  forced  him  to 
own  small  intrinsic  value,  not  worth  the  !  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge, 
acceptance.  Napoleon  had  almost  .as  few  j  M.  de  ChiUeaubrijind’s  greatest  fault, 
first-rate  thinkers  about  him  as  his  nephew,  j  politically  speaking,  (and  apart  from  his 

though  they  were  generally  honester  |  —  - - -  - 

men  ;  and  he  would  have  liked  that  Cha-  I  *  Villemaui's  ChdUattbriand,  ch.  vi.  p.  130. 
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vanity  and  Belfishnes.'^,)  was,  that  his  was  I  opinion,  bccau.se  he  had  so  violently  dc- 
a  coinple.v  nature,  lie  was  neither  all  a  fended  the  reverse  of  it.  The  man  who 
thinker,  nor  all  a  doer  of  deeds  ;  he  was  j  had  darc<l  to  say  of  M.  Deeazes,  (after  the 
a  true  type  of  the  Frenchmen  of  the  pro-  i  murder  of  the  Due  <le  Derry  in  18^0,) 
sent  age,  too  critical  to  rem.ain  content  to  I  pieds  lui  ont  plisse  dans  h  sawj  e,t 
do  or  to  an*l  too  restle.ss  not  to  dream  i  il  est  tombe,"  could  not  really,  ten  years 
of  action  in  the  midst  of  thought.  With  ^  after,  round  the  ]iolicy  which  would  hav(* 
him,  the  contcmjdativo  faculties  never  been  that  of  M.  Deeazes  from  first  to  last, 
rose  to  the  hight  they  reach  in  really  Just  as,  to  be  .accepted  by  the  retrogr.ade 
great  philoso])her.s,  nor  was  the  energy  of;  party,  to  whom  he,  from  an  inconceivable 
//m/j  sufficient  to  fnnl  its  complete  s.at-  aberration,  chose  to  .attach  himself,  was 
isfaetion  in  the  mere  commission  of  great  ;  nocos.sarily  ibnanl  to  trample  upon  what 
acts — great  because  they  .are  simple.  All  he  w.as  reproached  with  as  the  “  Liberal- 
true  gre.atness  is  one.  There  are  men  i.sm”  of  his  early  d.ays.  During  Louis 
who.se  thoughts  are  so  great  tliat  they  in-  j  XVIII.’s  reign,  M.  de  ('hate.aubriand's 
evitably  prompt  their  thinkers,  if  the  oc  '  whole  time  was  employed  in  trying  to 
casion  offers,  to  act  gre.atly;  and  there  j  outwit  M.  de  Villele,  having  v.ainly  tried 
are  men  of  action,  whoso  glorious  deeds  |  to  seduce  him  into  being  his  6uV)ordinate. 
shadow  themselves  forth  in  the  highest  |  At  the  Congress  of  Verona  we  find  Cha- 
possible  eloquence,  if  it  becomes  necessary  '  teaubri.and,  w'ith  a  curious  oblivion  of  his 
that  they  should  be  expressed.  Hut  these  !  own  dignity,  writing  to  M.  do  Villele  th.at 
are  the  perfectly  great — the  heroic  na- '  he  sli.all  be  successful  were  he  known  to 
tures.  Chateaubriand  was  none  of  these,  ;  be  entirely  “  M.  do  Vill  de’s  nia!i,”  {si  on 
and  his  contrary  tendencies  only  sufficed  suit  que  je  snis  votre  hoininc  ;)  atui  a 
to  disturb  and  torment  him,  making  him  i  short  time  after,  there  is  no  malicious 
unsafe,  and  wholly  unfitting  him  for  the  |  trick  he  does  not  attempt  to  jday  his 
part  of  a  statc.sman,  wliieh  w'as  rather  his  |  more  prosaic  but  very  cunning  colle.ague. 
caprice  than  his  ambition.  j  The  end  of  this  is,  the  abrupt  dismissal 

His  c.arcer  throughout  the  Restoration  j  of  Chateaubriand  from  his  short-lived 
is  marked  by  the  most  deplorable  incon-  j  ministry,  and  the  installation,  ad  interim, 
sistency,  and  by  exaggeration  in  opinions  |  of  M.  <le  Villele  in  his  place  !  This  w:w 
that  are  not  destined  to  endure.  After  '  in  1824.  A  more  unwarrantably  harsh 
having,  under  the  Empire,  clamored  for  ■  jiroceeding,  (in  its  form,)  or  a  more  ill- 
liberty  as  for  one  of  the  first  rights  of '  advi.sed  one,  .os  the  sequel  showed,  could 
man,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was,  under  the  !  sc.arcelybe  imagined,  .and  the  open  quarn*! 
Restoration,  one  of  those  ultras,  who  1  with  M.  de  Villele  may  be  s.aid  to  h.ive 
helped  to  drive  the  Government  to  the  |  caused  the  first  i)arty  struggles  to  the 
commis.don  of  its  most  irretrievable  mis-  '  long  endurance  and  growing  bitterness 
takes.  Alluding  to  the  Rolign.ac  ministry  |  of  which  the  government  of  the  Bourbons 
in  18.10,  and  to  the  advice  M.  de  Chateau-  '  ended  by  succuimbing,  .after  fifteen  years 
briand  might  have  given  the  King,  h.a<l^  of  insufficiently  org.anized  resistance, 
he  always  professed  the  same  respect  for  It  is  singular  enough  th.at,  on  the  occn- 
freedom  that  had  .appeare<i  to  animate  sion  of  the  attack  tipon  M.  Deeazes  in 
him  under  the  Empire,  M.Villemain  justly  1820,  the  best  friend  Chateaubriand  ever 
H.ays If  the  author  of  /cs  had — M.  do  Fontanes — w.as  irresistibly 

Bourbons  had  not  been  disturbed  by  his  led  into  saying  of  him  what  twenty  years 
former  efforts  to  confide  the  destinies  of  before  h.ad  been  8.aid  by  one  of  his  worst 
the  monarchy  to  the  hands  of  tho.se  men  enemies.  “  Cet  intrigant  cst  un  rruchant 
who  refused  to  admit  the  6’Aofr/c,  he  could  homme.,'''  said  Cardinal  ■*  Fesch  of  his 
easily  have  shown  Charles  X.  that  he  was  !  troublesome  secretary.  “  Take  care  of 
going  the  same  road  as  James  II.,  and  |  yourselves !”  exekaimed  Fontanes,  when 
that,  forming  a  ministry  in  opposition  to  i  he  saw  th.at  the  ministry  me.ant  to  resist — 
the  Chamber,  without  i)eing  able  to  re- 1  “  Gare  a  vous  autres  :  Chdteaubriand  est 
sort  to  a  dissolution,  for  fear  of  the  conn-  un  terrible  homme,  .  .  .  e'est  un 

try,  he  W;vs  condemned  to  a  coup  d'etat,  |  homme  de  ginie  implacable.'''* 
upon  which  he  must  stake  his  dynasty  .and  I  This  was  but  too  true  ;  and  the  impha- 
hi.s  throne.-’  c.ability  of  self-love  being  superadded. 

Hut  Chat-.aubriand's  hands  were  tied,  from  the  moment  when  M.  de  Chateau 
and  be  could  not  be  usefully  of  bis  own  briand  contracted  the  unnatural  alliance 
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which  hound  him  to  the  retrograde  party 
in  France,  he  had  no  peace  until  the  hopes 
of  the  Liberals  were  defeated.  Ilad 
Louis  XVI 11.  lived  ten  years  longer,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  would  have  been  thrown 
effectually  into  the  back-ground  ;  for  the 
King  knew  that  in  the  genuine  and  sin¬ 
cere  practice  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  lay  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for 
the  dyn.asty  and  for  France,  .and  he  ao- 
cordinglv  did  practice  it  sincerely ;  but 
Louis  xViii.  once  dead,  and  the  ww-con- 
stitutional  party  represented  on  the  throne 
by  diaries  X.,  the  capricious  author  of 
La  Monarchic  scion  la  Charte  had  every 
me.ans  .afforded  him  of  aiding  in  the  task 
of  jirecipitating  the  country  to  inevitable 
ruin,  lint,  like  all  men  who  have  often 
changed  their  convictions,  Chateaubriand 
was  distrusted  by  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  utmost  support ;  and  whilst  Louis 
XVIII.  suspected  in  him  .an  agent  of  that 
retrograde  faction,  in  which  he  wisely  re¬ 
cognized  the  gre.ate8t  danger  to  the  state, 
Ch.arles  X.  was  suspicious  of  him  for  his 
recent  attachment  to  liberal  ideas.  This 
•listrust  of  the  King’s  made  the  fortune  of 
Chateaubriand  till  his  death,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  modern  Royalists,  the  author  of 
Rene  was  the  representative  of  that  pure 
constitutional  form  of  government,  which, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  gives  the  utmost 
.amount  of  freedom  to  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  amount  of  respect  to  the  Crown. 
This  was  a  mistake.  Chateaubriand  had 
joined  with  the  ultras,  to  impede  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  only  really  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment  France  ever  had — that  of  w'hich, 
under  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  Decazes  w.as,  as 
minister,  the  hiithful  exjionent — and  he 
merely  assumed  a  liber.al  air  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  Polignac  and  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.,  because  he  thought  th.at  it 
would  produce  a  greater  effect.  “You 
think  that  if  M.  de  Laval  were  Foreign 
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Minister,  I  should  bo  better  able  to  work 
with  him,”  writes  M.  de  Chateaubri.'xnd, 
from  his  ■'embassy  in  Rome,  in  1829  — 
“  you  are  wrong ;  I  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  work  with  any  body !” — a  n.aive  but 
true  confession,  as  M.  Villemain  observes. 
“fTe  suis  duspose  d.  ne  m'entendre  avec 
•personne  Tlie  man’s  whole  selfish  and 
eminently  wayward  character  is  shown  in 
these  words. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  time 
might  be  better  employed  than  in  study¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  politician  who,  like  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  w’as  of  such  sm.all  political  use¬ 
fulness  to  his  own  country.  But  Chateau¬ 
briand  was  not  a  political  man  only.  He 
was,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
essay,  a  man  whose  literary  influence  lies  at 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  modem  litera¬ 
ture  of  France  :  he  helps  to  afford  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  historical  student  a  clearer  in¬ 
sight  into  the  intimate  workings  of  the 
mind  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  he  is  the 
.abettor  of  many  of  the  errors  that  drove 
the  Restoration  to  the  catastrophe  of 
1830  ;  and  he  is  the  type  of  a  whole  class 
of  Frenclmien — of  that  peculiarly  mis¬ 
chievous  race,  in  whom  the  caprice  for 
action  disturbing  the  tendency  to  thought, 
leaves  neither  character  complete,  and 
mars  the  perfect  existence  of  either  a  gen¬ 
uine  thinker,  or  a  plain  manly  doer  of  deeds. 

Were  it  not  even  for  all  these  reasons, 
we  would  still  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  read  attentively  M.  Villemain’s 
Life  of  Chateaubriand.  They  will  find 
in  it  the  evidence  of  what  a  great  mind 
feels  and  finds  expression  for,  even  under 
such  an  iron  rule  of  compression  as  that 
which  now  weighs  down  France,  and  they 
will,  in  matters  of  History,  Poetry,  Poli¬ 
tics,  and  Art,  profit  by  the  not  less  gene¬ 
rous,  because  matured  judgments,  of  one 
of  the  greatest  sestheticians  of  any  age. 
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From  Bentley's  Mlieellsny. 

COMING  OUT  OF  EXILE: 

OR,  THE  DIAMOND  BRACELET  FOUND. 


I. 

The  stately  rooms  of  one  of  the  finest 
houses  in  London  were  open  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  evening  guests.  Wax-lights, 
looking  innumerable  when  reflected  from 
the  mirrors,  shed  their  rays  on  the  gilded 
decorations,  on  the  fine  paintings,  and  on 
the  gorgequs  dresses  oi  the  ladies ;  the 
enlivening  strains  of  the  band  invited  to 
the  dance,  and  the  rare  exotics  emitted  a 
sweet  perfume.  It  was  the  west-end  re¬ 
sidence  of  a  famed  and  wealthy  city  mer¬ 
chant  of  lofty  standing ;  his  young  wife 
was  an  earl’s  daughter,  and  the  admission 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Adela 
Netherleigh  was  coveted  by  the  gay 
world. 

“  There’s  a  mishap  !”  almost  screamed 
a  pretty-looking  girl.  She  had  dropped 
her  handkerchief  and  stooped  for  it,  and 
her  partner  stooped  also :  in  his  hurry, 
he  |)nt  his  foot  upon  her  thin  white  dress, 
she  rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  was  torn  half  off. 

“  Quite  impossible  that  I  can  finish  the 
quadrille,”  quoth  she  to  him,  half  in 
amusement,  half  provoked  at  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  “  You  must  find  another  partner, 
and  I  will  go  and  get  this  repaired.” 

She  went  upstairs;  by  some  neglect 
the  lady’s-maid  was  not  in  attendance 
there,  and,  too  impatient  to  ring  and  wait 
for  her,  down  she  flew  into  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  parlor.  She  was  quite  at  home 
in  the  house,  for  she  was  the  sister  of  its 
mistress.  She  had  gathered  the  dam¬ 
aged  dress  up,  on  her  arm,  but  her  white 
silk  petticoat  fell  in  rich  folds  around 
her, 

“Just  look  what  an  object  that  stupid 

- ”  And  there  stopped  the  young 

Lady  ;  for,  instesid  of  the  housekeeper  and 
lady’s-maid,  whom  she  expected  to  meet, 
nobody  was  in  the  room  but  a  gentleman, 
a  tall,  handsome  man.  She  looke<l  thim- 
dcrstruck ;  and  then  slowly  advanced  and 


stared  at  him  as  if  not  believing  her  own 
eyes. 

“  My  goodness,  Gerard  !  Well,  I  should 
just  as  soon  have  expected  to  meet  the 
dead  here.” 

“How  are  you,  Lady  Frances?”  he 
said,  holding  out  his  hand  udth  hesitation. 

“  Xoff/y  Frances !  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  formality :  Lady  Frances 
returns  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his 
polite  inquiries,”  continued  she,  in  a  tone 
of  pique,  and  honoring  him  with  a  swim¬ 
ming  courtesey  of  ceremony. 

lie  caught  her  hand.  “  Forgive  me, 
Fanny,  but  our  positions  are  altered ;  at 
le.ast,  mine  is ;  and  how  did  I  know  that 
you  were  not  ?” 

“  You  are  an  ungrateful - raven,” 

cried  she,  “to  croak  like  that.  After 
getting  me  to  write  you  no  end  of  letters, 
with  all  the  news  about  every  body,  and 
beginning  ‘  My  dear  Gerard,’  and  ending 
‘  Your  .aflectionate  Fanny,’  and  being  as 
good  to  you  as  a  sister,  you  meet  me 
until  ‘My  Lady  Frances!’  Now  don’t 
squeeze  my  hand  to  atoms.  What  on 
earth  have  you  come  to  England  for  ?” 

“  I  could  not  stop  there,”  he  returned, 
until  emotion  ;  “  I  was  fretting  away  my 
heart-strings.  So  I  took  my  resolution 
and  came  back  —  guess  in  what  way, 
Frances  ;  .and  what  to  do.” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  To  call  me 
‘Lady  Frances,’  perhaps.” 

“  As  a  clerk  ;  a  clerk,  to  earn  my  bread. 
That’s  wli.at  I  am  now.  Very  consistent, 
is  it  not,  for  one  in  my  position  to  .address 
familiarly  Lady  Frances  Chenevix  ?” 

“  You  never  sjioke  a  grain  of  sense  in 
your  life,  Ger.ara,”  she  exclaimed,  peev¬ 
ishly.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Mr.  Netherleigh  has  taken  me  into 
his  counting-house.” 

“Mr.  Netherleigh!”  she  echoed,  in 
8urpri.se.  “  Wh.at,  with  that — that - ” 

“  That  crime  hanging  over  me.  Speak 
up,  F ranees.” 
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“  No  ;  T  was  going  to  say  that  «louht.  | 

I  don’t  believe  you  guilty — you  know  , 
tliat,  Gerard.” 

“  I  am  in  his  house,  Frances,  and  I 
came  up  here  to-night  from  the  city  to  i 
bring  a  note  from  his  })artner.  I  declined  | 
any  of  the  reception-rooms,  not  caring  to  ' 
meet  old  ac<pi;imtance3,  and  the  servants  [ 
put  me  into  this.”  i 

“  Hut  you  had  a  mountain  of  debts  in  i 
England,  Gerard,  and  were  afraid  of  ar¬ 
rest.” 

“  I  have  managed  th.at ;  they  are 
going  to  let  me  square  up  by  inst-allments. 

II  as  the  bracelet  never  been  beard  of?” 

“Oh!  that’s  gone  for  good;  melted 

down  in  a  caldron,  as  the  Colonel  calls  it, 
and  the  diamonds  re-set.  It  remains  a 
mystery  of  the  past,  and  is  never  expected 
to  be  solved.” 

“  And  they  still  suspect  me  !  What  is 
the  matter  with  your  dress  ?” 

“  Matter  enough,”  answered  she,  letting 
it  down,  and  turning  round  for  his  in¬ 
spection.  “  I  came  here  to  get  it  re¬ 
paired.  My  great  booby  of  a  partner  did 
It  for  me.” 

“  Fanny,  how  is  Alice  Se.aton  ?” 

“  Yo\i  have  cause  to  .ask  after  her.  She 
is  dying.” 

“Dying!”  repeated  3Ir.  Hope,  in  a 
hushed,  shocked  tone. 

“  I  do  not  mc.an  actually  dying  this 
night,  or  going  to  die  to-morrow ;  but 
that  f»he  is  dying  by  slow  degrees,  there 
is  no  doubt.  It  may  be  weeks  off  yet ;  I 
can  not  tell.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?” 

“  Curious  to  say,  she  is  where  you  left 
her — at  Lady  Sarah  Hope’s.  Alice  could 
not  be.ar  the  house  after  the  loss  of  the 
bracelet,  for  she  was  so  obstinate  and 
foolish  as  to  persist  that  the  servants 
nmst  suspect  her,  even  if  Lady  Sarah  did 
not.  She  left,  -and  this  spring  Lady  Sarah 
saw  her,  and  was  so  shocked  at  the 
change  in  her,  the  extent  to  which  she 
had  w.asted,  that  she  brought  her  to  town 
by  main  force,  and  we  and  the  doctors 
are  trying  to  nurse  her  up.  It  seems  of 
nr)  iise.” 

“Are  you  .also  staying  at  Colonel  Hope’s 
again  ?” 

“  I  invited  myself  there  a  week  or  two 
ago,  to  be  with  Alice.  It  is  pleasanter, 
too,  than  being  at  home.” 

“  I  suppose  the  Hopes  are  here  to¬ 
night  ?” 


“  My  sister  is.  I  do  not  think  your 
uncle  h.as  come  yet.” 

“  Does  he  ever  speak  of  me  less  resent¬ 
fully  ?” 

“Not  he.  I  think  his  storming  over 
it  has  only  made  his  suspicions  strong¬ 
er.  Not  a  week  p-asses  but  he  be¬ 
gins  .again  about  that  detestable  bracelet. 
He  is  unalterably  persuaded  th.at  you  took 
it,  and  nobody  must  dare  to  put  in  a  word 
in  your  defense.” 

“  And  does  your  sister  honor  me  with 
the  same  belief?”  demanded  Mr.  Hojie 
bitterly. 

“Lady  Sarah  is  silent  on  the  point  to 
me ;  I  think  she  scarcely  knows  what  to 
believe.  You  see  I  tell  you  all  freely, 
Gerard.” 

Before  another  word  could  be  spoken, 
Mr.  Netherleigh  entered.  An  aristocratic 
man,  with  a  noble  countenance.  He  bore 
a  se-aled  note  for  Mr.  Hope  to  deliver  iu 
the  city. 

“  Why,  Fanny  !”  he  exclaimed  to  his 
sister-in-law,  “  you  here  ?” 

“Yes;. look  at  the  sight  they  have 
made  me,”  replied  she,  shaking  down  her 
dress  for  his  benefit,  as  she  had  previously 
done  for  Mr.  Hope’s.  “  I  am  w'aiting  for 
some  of  the  d.amsels  to  mend  it  for  me  ;  I 
suppose  !Mr.  Hope’s  presence  h.as  scared 
them  away.  Won’t  mamma  be  in  a  lit 
of  r.age  when  she  sees  it,  for  it  is  new 
to-night.” 

Gerard  Hope  shook  hands  with  L.ady 
Frances;  and  3Ir.  Netherleigh,  who  had 
a  word  of  direction  to  give  him,  walked 
with  him  into  the  hall.  As  they  stood 
there,  w'ho  should  enter  but  Colonel  Hope, 
Gerard’s  uncle.  He  started  back  when 
he  saw  Ger-ard. 

“  C — ca — can  I  believe  my  senses  ?” 
stuttered  he.  “Mr.  Netherleigh,  is  he 
one  of  your  guests  ?” 

“  He  is  here  on  business,”  w.as  the 
merchant’s  reply.  “  Pass  on.  Colonel.” 

“  No,  sir,  I  will  not  pass  on,”  cried  the 
enraged  Colonel,  who  had  not  rightly 
caught  the  word  business.  “  Or  if  I  do 
pass  on  it  will  only  bo  to  warn  your 
guests  to  take  care  of  their  jewelry. 
So,  sir,”  he  added  turning  on  his  nephew, 
“  you  can  come  back,  can  you,  when  the 
jroceeds  of  your  theft  are  .spent  ?  you 
lave  been  starring  it  in  Calais,  I  hear ; 
how  long  did  the  bracelet  la.st  you  to  live 
ujK)n  ?” 

“Sir,”  answered  Gerard,  with  a  pale 
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face,  “  it  has  been  starving,  rather  than 
starring.  I  asserted  my  innocence  at  the 
time.  Colonel  Hope,  and  I  repeat  it  now.” 

“  Innocence  !”  ironically  repeated  the 
Colonel,  turning  to  all  sides  of  the  h.all,  .as 
if  he  took  delight  in  parading  the  details 
of  the  unfortunate  past.  “  The  trinkets 
were  8pre.ad  out  on  a  table  in  Lady 
Sarah’s  own  house — you  came  stealthily 
into  it — after  having  been  forbidden  it  for 
another  fault — went  stealthily  into  the 
room,  and  the  next  minute  the  dismiond 
bracelet  was  missing.  It  was  owing  to 
my  confounded  folly  in  listening  to  a  p.ar- 
cel  of  women  that  I  did  not  bring  you  to 
trial  at  the  time ;  I  have  only  once  re¬ 
gretted  not  doing  it,  and  that  has  been 
ever  since.  A  little  wholesome  correction 
at  the  Penitentiary  might  have  made  an 
honest  man  of  you.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Netherleigh ;  if  you  encourage  him  in 
your  house  you  don’t  have  me.” 

Now  another  gentleman  had  entered 
.and  heard  this,  some  servants  also  heard 
it.  Colonel  Hope,  who  firmly  believed 
in  his  nephew’s  guilt,  turned  oflT  peppery 
and  indign.ant ;  and  Gerard,  giving  vent 
to-Bundry  unnephew-like  expletives,  strode 
after  him.  The  Colonel  made  a  dash  into 
a  street  cab,  and  Gerard  walked  towards 
the  city. 

Lady  Frances  Chenevix,  her  dress  all 
right  agjun,  at  le.ost  to  appearance,  w'as 
sitting  to  get  her  breath  after  a  whirling 
waltz.  Next  to  her  sat  a  lady  who  h.ad 
also  been  whirling;  Frances  did  not  know 
her. 

“  You  are  quite  exhausted  ;  we  kept  it 
up  too  long,”  said  the  cavalier  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  stranger.  “  What  can  I  get 
you  ?” 

“  My  fan — there  it  is.  Thank  you. 
Nothing  else.” 

“  What  an  old  creature  to  dance  her¬ 
self  down  !”  thought  Frances.  “  She’s 
forty  if  she’s  a  day.” 

The  lady  opened  her  fan  .and  proceeding 
to  use  it,  the  diamonds  of  her  rich  brace¬ 
let  gleamed  right  in  the  eyes  of  Frances 
Chenevix.  Frances  looked  at  it,  and 
started  ;  she  strained  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  it  again  ;  she  bent  nearer  to  it,  and  be¬ 
came  agitated  with  emotion.  If  her 
recollection  did  not  play  her  false,  that 
icas  the  lost  bro/celet. 

She  discerned  her  sister.  Lady  Adela 
Netherleigh,  and  glided  up  to  her. 
“  Adela,  who  is  that  lady  ?”  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  stranger. 


“I  don’t  know  who  she  is,”  replied 
Lady  Adela,  carelessly,  “  I  did  not  catch 
the  name.  They  came  with  the  Cado- 
g:ms.” 

“  The  idea  of  your  leaving  people  in 
your  house  that  you  don’t  know  !”  indig¬ 
nantly  spoke  Frances,  who  U’as  working 
herself  into  a  fever.  “  Where’s  Sarah  'i 
do  you  know  that  ?” 

“  In  the  card-room,  glued  to  the  whist- 
table.” 

La<ly  Sarah,  however,  had  unglued 
herself,  for  Fnances  only  tunied  from 
Lady  Adela  to  encounter  her.  “  I  do 
believe  your  lost  bracelet  is  in  the  room,” 
she  whispered,  in  agitation ;  “  I  think  I 
have  seen  it.” 

“Impossible!”  responded  Lady  Sarah 
Hope. 

“  It  looks  exactly  the  same ;  gold  links 
interspersed  with  diamonds,  and  the  cl.as|) 
is  the  same ;  three  stars.  A  t.all,  ugly 
woman  has  got  it  on,  her  black  hair 
strained  off  her  face.” 

“  The  hair  strained  off  the  face  is 
enough  to  make  any  wom.an  look  ugly,” 
remarked  Lady  Sarah.  “  Where  is  she  y” 

“  There,  she  is  standing  up  now  ;  let  us 
get  close  to  her.  Her  dress  is  that 
beautiful  maize  color  with  blonde  lace.” 

Lady  S.arah  Ho{)e  drew  near  .and  ob¬ 
tained  a  sight  of  the  bracelet.  The  color 
flew  into  her  face. 

“  It  is  mine,  F.anny,”  she  whispered. 

But  the  lady,  at  that  moment,  took  a 
gentleman’s  arm,  and  moved  away.  Lady 
Sarah  followed  her,  with  the  view  of  ob¬ 
taining  another  look.  Frances  Clienevix 
went  to  Mr.  Netherleigh  and  told  him. 
He  w.as  hard  of  belief. 

“  You  c.an  not  be  sure  at  this  distance 
of  time,  F.anny.  And,  besides,  more 
bracelets  than  one  may  have  been  made 
of  that  pattern.” 

“  I  am  so  certain  thvt  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  swear  to  the  bracelet,”  eagerly  re¬ 
plied  Lady  Frances. 

“  Hush,  hush  !  Fanny.” 

“  I  recollect  it  perfectly ;  it  strttek  me 
the  moment  I  saw  it.  How  singular  that 
I  should  have  been  talking  to  Gerard 
Hope  about  it  this  night !” 

Mr.  Netherleigh  smiled.  “Imagina¬ 
tion  is  very  deceptive,  Frances,  and 
our  having  spoken  to  Mr.  Hope  of  it 
rought  it  to  your  thoughts.” 

“  But  it  could  not  have  brought  it  to 
my  eyes,”  returned  Frances.  “  Stuff  and 
nonsense  about  imagination,  Mr.  Nether- 
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Icifrh !  I  am  positive  it  is  the  bracelet.  I 
Here  comes  Lady  Sarah.”  | 

“  I  suppose  Frances  has  been  telling  1 
you,”  observed  Lady  S.arah  Hope  to  her  i 
brother-in-law.  “  I  feel  convinced  it  is  | 
my  own  bracelet.” 

“  Hut — as  I  have  just  remarked  to 
Frances — other  bracelets  than  yours  may  I 
have  been  made  precisely  similar,”  he  ! 
urged. 

“  If  it  is  mine,  the  initials  ‘  S.  H.’  are  j 
scratched  on  the  back  of  the  middle  star.  ! 
I  did  it  one  day  witli  a  penknife.” 

“  You  never  mentioned  that  fact  before, 
Lady  Sarah,”  hastily  responded  the  luer- 
ciiant. 

“No.  I  was  determined  to  give  no 
clue:  I  M'as  always  afraid  of  the  affair’s 
being  traced  home  to  Gerard,  and  it  would 
have  been  such  a  disgrace  to  my  husband’s 
name.” 

“  Did  you  speak  to  her  ? — did  you  a.sk 
where  she  got  the  bracelet  ?”  interrupted 
Frances. 

“  1  low  could  I  ?”  retorted  Lady  Sarah. 
“  I  do  not  know  her.” 

“I  will,”  cried  Frances,  in  a  resolute 
tone. 

“  My  dear  Frances  !”  remonstrated  Mr. 
Netlierlcigh. 

“  I  vow  I  will,”  persisted  Frances,  as 
she  moved  aw.ay. 

Lady  Frances  kept  her  word.  She 
found  the  strange  lady  in  the  refreshment- 
room  ;  .and,  loc.ating  herself  by  her  side, 
entered  uj)on  a  few  trifling  remarks,  which 
were  civilly  received.  Suddenly  she  dash¬ 
ed  at  once  to  her  subject. 

“  Wbat  a  beautiful  bracelet  I” 

“  I  think  it  is,”  was  the  stranger’s  reply, 
holding  out  her  arm  for  its  iu.spection, 
without  .any  re.servation. 

“  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?”  pursued 
Fr.ances. 

“  Garrards  are  my  jewelers.” 

This  very  nearly  did  for  Fnances  ;  for 
it  w.as  at  Garrards’  that  the  Colonel  ori¬ 
ginally  ])urcha8ed  it :  and  it  seemed  to 
give  a  coloring  to  Mr.  Netherleigh’s 
view  of  more  bracelets  having  been  made 
of  the  same  pattern.  Hut  slie  was  too 
.anxious  and  determined  to  stand  upon 
ceremony  —  for  Gerard’s  sake  :  and  he 
was  dearer  to  her  than  the  world  sus¬ 
pected. 

“  We — one  of  my  famify — lost  a  brace¬ 
let  exactly  like  ibl,;  some  time  back. 
VViien  I  saw  it  on  your  arm,  I  thought  it 
was  the  same :  I  hoped  it  was.” 


The  lady  froze  directly,  and  laid  down 
her  arm. 

“  Are  you — pardon  me,  there  are  pain¬ 
ful  interests  involved — are  you  sure  you 
purchased  this  at  Garr.ards’  ?” 

“  I  have  said  that  Messrs.  Garrard  are 
my  jewelers,”  replied  the  str.anger,  in  a 
repelling  voice  ;  and  the  words  sounded 
evasive  to  Frances.  “  More  I  can  not 
say :  neither  am  I  aware  hy  what  law  of 
courtesy  you  thus  question  me,  nor  who 
you  may  be.” 

The  young  lady  drew  herself  up,  proud¬ 
ly  secure  in  her  rank.  “  I  am  Lady 
Frances  Chenevix  and  the  other  bowed, 
and  turned  to  the  refreshment-table. 

Awny  went  Lady  Frances  to  find  the 
Cadogans,  and  inquire  after  the  stnangei*. 

It  was  a  Lady  Livingstone.  The  hus¬ 
band  had  made  a  mint  of  money  at 
something,  had  been  knighted,  .and  now 
they  were  launching  out  in  to  high  society. 

Frances’s  nose  went  into  the  air.  Oh 
law !  a  City  knight  and  his  wife !  that  was 
it,  was  it  ?  How  could  Mrs.  Cadogan  have 
taken  up  with  t/ieni  f 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Cadogan  did  not 
choose  to  say :  beyond  the  assertion  that 
they  were  extremely  W'orthy,  good  kind 
of  people.  She  could  have  said  that  her 
spendthrift  of  a  husband  had  contrived 
to  borrow  money  from  Sir  Jasper  Living¬ 
stone  ;  and  to  prevent  being  bothered  for 
it,  and  keej)  them  in  good  humor,  they 
introduced  the  Livingstones  where  they 
could. 

Frances  Chenevix  "went  home;  th.at  is, 
to  Colonel  Hope’s;  and  told  her  str.ange 
tale  to  Alice  Seaton,  not  only  about  Ger¬ 
ard’s  being  in  England,  but  about  the 
bracelet.  Lady  Sarah  had  nearly  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  move  in  the  imatter,  for  IMr. 
Netherleigh  had  infected  her  with  his 
disbelief,  especially  since  she  he.ard  of 
Lady  Livingstone’s  .assertion  that  Messrs. 
G.arrard  w'ere  her  jewelers.  Not  so 
Frances :  she  was  determined  to  follow  it 
up :  and  next  morning,  saying  evasively 
that  she  wanted  to  call  at  her  father’s,  she 
got  possession  of  Lady  Sarah’s  carriage, 
and  dowm  she  went  to  the  Ilayraarket,  to 
Garrards’.  Alice  Seaton,  a  fragile  girl, 
with  a  once  lovely  countenance,  but  so 
faded  now  that  she  looked,  as  Frances  had 
said,  dying,  waited  her  return  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  excitement.  Frances  came  in, 
looking  little  less  edited. 

“  Alice,  it  is  the  oracelet.  I  am  more 
certain  than  ever.  Garrards’  people  say 
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they  have  sold  articles  of  jewelry  to  Lady  I 
Livingstone,  but  not  a  diamond  bracelet ; 
and,  moreover,  that  they  never  bad,  of 
that  ]>recise  pattern,  but  the  bracelet  Col¬ 
onel  Hope  bought.” 

“  What  is  to  be  done  ?”  exclaimed 
Alice. 

“  I  know :  I  shall  go  to  those  Living- 
stones  :  Gerard  shall  not  stay  under  this 
elond,  if  I  can  help  him  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Netherleigh  won’t  act  in  it — ^laughs  at 
me  ;  Lady  Sarah  won’t  act ;  and  we  dare 
not  tell  the  Colonel :  he  is  so  obstinate  and 
wrong-headed,  he  would  be  for  arresting 
Gerard,  pending  the  investigation.” 

“  Frances - ” 

“  Now  don’t  you  preach,  Alice.  When 
I  will  a  thing,  I  will :  I  am  like  my  lady 
mother  for  that.  Lady  Sarah  says  she 
scratched  her  initials  inside  the  bracelet, 
and  I  shall  demand  to  see  it:  if  these  Liv- 
ingstones  refuse.  I’ll  put  the  detectives  on 
the  scent.  I  will ;  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Frances  Chenevix.” 

“  And  if  the  investigation  should  bring 
the  guilt  home  to — to — tierardV”  whis¬ 
pered  Alice,  in  a  hollow  tone.  ^ 

“  And  if  it  should  bring  it  home  to  you !  ^ 
and  if  it  should  bring  it  home  to  me !” 
spoke  the  exasperated  F ranees.  “  For 
shame,  Alice  :  it  can  not  bring  it  home  to 
Gerard,  for  he  was  never  guilty.” 

Alice  Seaton  sighed  :  she  saw  there  w.as 
no  help  for  it,  for  Lady  Frances  was  reso¬ 
lute.  “  I  have  a  deeper  stake  in  this  than 
you,”  she  said,  after  a  pause  of  considera¬ 
tion  ;  “  let  me  go  to  the  Livingstoncs. 
You  must  not  refuse  me;  I  have  an 
urgent  motive  for  wishing  it.” 

“You,  you  weak  mite  of  a  thing!  you 
would  faint  before  you  got  half  through  the 
interview,”  uttered  Lady  Frances,  in  a 
tone  between  jest  and  vexation. 

Alice  persisted.  She  had  indeed  a 

fowerful  rea.son  for  urging  it,  and  Ladv 
'ranees  allowed  the  point,  though  witli 
much  grumbling.  The  carriage  was  still 
at  the  door,  for  Lady  Frances  had  desired 
that  it  should  wait,  and  Alice  hastily 
dressed  herself  and  went  down  to  it, 
without  speaking  to  Lady  Sarah.  The 
footman  was  closing  the  door  upon  her 
when  out  flew  Francos. 

“  Alice,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
with  yon,  for  I  can  not  guard  my  patience 
until  you  are  back  again.  I  can  sit  in  the 
carriage  while  you  g#  in.  Lady  Living¬ 
stone  will  be  two  feet  higher  from  to-day 
—  that  the  world  should  have  been 


amazed  with  the  spectacle  of  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces  C!heuevix  waiting  humbly  at  her 
door.” 

Frances  talked  ince.ssantly  on  the  road, 
but  Alice  was  silent :  she  was  deliberat¬ 
ing  what  she  should  say,  and  was  nerv'ing 
herself  to  the  task.  Lady  Livingstone  was 
at  home,  and  Alice,  sending  in  her  card, 
was  conducted  to  her  presence,  leaving 
Lady  Frances  in  the  carriage. 

Lady  Frances  had  thus  described  her  : 
a  woman  as  thin  .as  a  whipping-post,  with 
a  red  nose  :  and  Alice  found  Lady  Living¬ 
stone  answer  to  it  very  well.  Sir  Jasper, 
who  w’as  .also  present,  was  much  older 
th.an  his  wife,  and  short  and  thick ;  a 
good-natured  looking  man  with  a  bald 
head. 

Alice,  refined  and  sensitive,  scarcely 
knew  how  she  opened  her  subject,  but 
she  was  met  in  a  difterent  m.anner  from 
wh.at  she  had  expected.  The  knight  and 
his  wife  were  really  worthy  people,  .as 
!Mrs.  Cadogan  had  said,  only  she  had  a 
mania  for  getting  into  “  high  life  and 
high-lived  company;”  a  thing  she  would 
never  accomplish.  They  listened  to 
Alice’s  tale  with  courtesy,  .and  at  length 
with  interest. 

“  You  will  readily  conceive  the  night¬ 
mare  this  has  been  to  me,”  panted  Alice, 
for  her  emotion  was  great.  “  The  brace¬ 
let  was  under  my  charge,  and  it  disappear¬ 
ed  in  this  extraordinary  w’.ay.  All  the 
trouble  th.at  it  has  been  productive  of  to 
me,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  but  it 
has  certainly  shortened  my  life.” 

“  You  look  very  ill,”  observed  Lady 
I  Livingstone,  with  sympathy. 

“  I  am  worse  than  I  look.  I  am  going 
into  the  grave  rapidly.  Others,  less  sensi¬ 
tive,  or  with  stronger  bodily  health,  might 
have  battled  successfully  with  the  distress 
and  annoyance  ;  I  could  not.  I  shall  die 
in  gre.ater  peace  if  this  unh.appy  affair  can 
be  cleared.  Should  it  prove  to  be  the 
same  bracelet,  w'e  may  be  able  to  trace 
out  liow  it  was  lost.”  * 

Lady  Livingstone  left  the  room  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  diamond  bracelet.  She 
held  it  out  to  Miss  Se.aton,  and  the  color 
rushed  into  Alice’s  poor  wan  face  at  the 
gleam  of  the  diamonds :  she  believed  she 
recognized  them. 

“  But  stay,”  she  said,  drawing  back  her 
hand  .as  she  was  about  to  touch  it :  “  do 
not  give  it  me  just  yet.  If  it  be  the  one 
we  lost,  the  letters  S.  H.  we  scratched 
irregularly  on  the  back  of  the  middle 
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clasp.  Perhaps  you  will  first  look  if  they 
are  there.  Lady  Livingstone.” 

Lady  Ijvingstone  turned  the  bracelet, 
ghanccd  at  the  spot  indicated,  and  then 
silently  h.anded  it  to  Sir  Jasjier.  The 
latter  smiled. 

“  Sure  enough  here’s  something  —  I 
••.an’t  see  distinctly  without  my  glasses. 
What  is  it.  Lady  Livingstone  ?” 

‘‘The  letters  S.  II.,  as  Aliss  Seaton  de¬ 
scribes  :  I  can  not  deny  it.” 

“  Deny  it  1  no,  my  lady,  what  for  should 
we  deny  it  ?  If  we  are  in  jiossession  of 
.another’s  bracelet,  lost  by  fraud,  and  if  the 
tliscovery  will  set  this  young  lady’s  mind 
at  ease,  I  don’t  think  cither  you  or  I 
shall  be  the  one  to  deny  it.  Examine  it 
for  yourself,  ma’am,”  added  he,  giving  it 
to  Alice. 

Slie  turned  it  about,  she  jmt  it  on  her 
arm,  her  eyes  lighting  with  the  eagerness 
of  conviction.  “  It  is  certainly  the  same 
bracelet,”  she  aftirined  ;  “  I  could  be  sure 
of  it,  I  think,  without  proof,  but  Lady 
Sarah’s  initi.als  are  there,  .as  she  describes 
to  have  scr.atched  them.” 

“It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bility  that  initials  may  have  been  scratch¬ 
ed  on  this  bracelet  without  its  being  the 
same,”  observed  Lady  Livingstone. 

“  I  think  it  must  be  the  same,”  mused 
Sir  .Jasper.  “  It  looks  suspicious.’’ 

“  Lady  Frances  Chenevix  understood 
you  to  s.ay  you  bought  this  of  Messrs. 
(Larrard,”  resumed  ^Iisa  Seaton. 

Lady  Livingstone  felt  rather  foolish. 
“  What  I  said  was,  th.at  Messrs.  Garrard 
were  my  jewelers.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  this  w.as  bought :  but 
I  did  not  consider  myself  called  upon  to 
proclaim  th.at  fact  to  a  young  lady  who 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  in  answer  to 
(picstions  I  thought  verging  on  imperti- 
nance.” 

“  Her  anxiety,  scarcely  less  than  my 
own,  may  have  rendered  her  abrupt,”  re¬ 
plied  Alice,  by  way  of  apology  for  Lady 
Frances.  “  Our  hope  is  not  so  much  to 
regain  the  bracelet,  as  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  its  disappearance.  Can  you 
not  let  me  know  where  you  did  buy  it  ?” 

“  I  can,”  interposed  Sir  Jasper :  “  there’s 
no  disgrace  in  having  bought  it  where  I 
did.  I  got  it  at  a  pawnbroker’s.” 

Alice’s  heart  beat  violently.  A  pawn¬ 
broker’s — what  dreaded  discovery  was  at 
hand  ? 

“I  was  one  day  at  the  east  end  of 
London,  walking  past,  when  1  saw  a  topas- 1 


and-<amethvst  cross  in  a  pawnbroker’s 
window.  1  thought  it  would  be  a  pretty 
ornament  for  my  wife,  and  I  went  in  and 
asked  to  look  at  it.  In  talking  about 
jewelry  with  the  master,  he  reached  out 
this  di.amond  bracelet,  and  told  me  that 
would  be  a  present  worth  making.  Now 
I  knew  my  lady’s  head  had  been  running 
on  a  diamond  bracelet,  and  I  w'as  tempted 
to  .ask  wii.at  was  the  lowest  figure  he 
would  put  it  at.  I  le  said  it  was  the  most 
v.aluable  article  of  the  sort  he  had  had  for 
a  long  wiule,  the  diamonds  of  the  first 
water,  worth  four  hundred  guiueas  of 
any  body’s  money,  but  that  being  second¬ 
hand,  he  could  p.art  with  it  for  two  him* 
dred  and  fifty.  And  I  bought  it.  There’s 
wiiere  I  got  the  bracelet,  ma’am.” 

“  That  was  just  the  money  Colonel 
Hope  gave  for  it  new,  at  Garrards’,”  said 
Alice.  “  Two  hundred  .and  fifty  guineas.” 

Sir  J.asper  stared  at  herr  and  then 
broke  forth  with  a  comical  attempt  at 
rage,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best-temjHjred 
men  in  the  w’oiid. 

“The  old  wretch  of  a. Tew!  Sold  it 
to  at  second-hand  price,  as  he  called 
it,  for  the  identical  sum  it  cost  new ! 
Why,  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
usury.” 

“  it  is  just  as  I  tell  you.  Sir  Jasper.” 
grumbled  his  lady :  you  will  go  to  these 
low,  secoud-haud  de.alers,  who  always 
cheat  w  here  they  can,  instead  of  to  a  re- 
gular  jeweler  ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  get  taken  in.” 

“  But  your  h.aving  bought  it  of  this 
p.awnbroker  does  not  bring  me  any 
nearer  the  knowing  how  he  procured  it,” 
observed  Miss  Seaton. 

“  I  shall  go  to  him  this  very  day  and 
.ascertain,”  returned  Sir  Jasper.  “  Trades- 
peojde  m.ay  not  sell  stolen  bracelets  with 
impunity.” 

Eiisier  said  than  done.  The  dealer 
protested  his  ignorance  and  innocence,  and 
declared  he  had  bought  it  in  the  rcgu'ar 
course  of  business,  at  one  of  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s  periodical  sales.  And  the  man 
spoke  truth,  and  the  detectives  were  again 
applied  to. 

II. 

Ix  an  obscure  room  of  a  low’  and  dila¬ 
pidated  lodging-house,  in  a  low  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  neighborhood,  there  sat  a  man  one 
evening  in  the  coming  twilight ;  a  tower¬ 
ing  gaunt  skeleton,  whose  rem.arkably 
long  arras  and  legs  looked  little  less  than 
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skin  and  bone.  Tlie  arms  were  fully 
exposed  to  view,  since  their  owner, 
though  he  possessed  and  wore  a  waistcoat, 
dispensed  with  the  use  of  a  shirt.  An 
article,  once  a  coat,  lay  on  the  floor,  to  be 
donned  at  will — if  it  could  be  got  into  for 
the  holes.  The  man  sat  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner,  his  head  finding  a  resting-place 
against  the  wall,  and  he  had  dropped  into 
a  light  sleep,  but  if  ever  famine  w’as  de- 
jticted  in  a  face,  it  was  in  bus.  Unwashed, 
unshaven,  with  matted  hair  and  feverish 
lips;  the  cheeks  were  hollow,  the  nostrils 
white  and  pinched,  and  the  skin  around 
/he  mouth  had  a  blue  tinge.  Some  one 
tried  and  shook  the  door  :  it  aroused  him, 
and  he  started  up,  but  only  to  cower  in  a 
bending  attitude  and  listen. 

“  I  hear  you,”  cried  a  voice.  “  IIow 
arc  you  to-night,  Joe  ?  Open  the  door.” 

The  voice  was  not  one  ne  knew ;  not 
one  that  might  be  responded  to. 

“  Do  you  call  this  politeness,  Joe  Nich- 
olls  ?  If  you  don’t  open  the  door,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  opening  it  for  myself: 
which  will  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  mend¬ 
ing  the  Custenings  afterwards.” 

Who  are  you  ?”  cried  Xicholls,  read¬ 
ing  determination  in  the  voice.  “  I’m 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  can’t  admit  folks  to¬ 
night.” 

“  Gone  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  ?” 

“Yes:  I’m  ill.” 

“  I’ll,  give  you  one  minute,  and  then  I 
come  in.  You  will  open  it  if  you  wish  to 
save  trouble.” 

Xicholls  yielded  to  his  fate :  and  opened 
the  door. 

The  gentleman — he  looked  like  one — 
cast  his  keen  eyes  round  the  room.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  furniture  in  it ;  no¬ 
thing  but  the  bare,  dirty  walls,  from 
which  the  mortar  crumbled,  and  the  bare, 
dirty  boards. 

“  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you 
were  gone  to  bed,  eh  ?” 

“  So  I  W’as.  I  was  asleep  there,”  point¬ 
ing  to  the  comer,  “  and  that’s  my  bed. 
What  do  you  want  ?”  added  Xicholls, 
peering  at  the  stranger’s  face  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening,  but  seeing  it  imperfectly, 
for  his  hat  was  drawu  low  over  it. 

“A  little  talk  with  you.  That  last 
sweepstake  you  put  into - ” 

The  man  lifted  his  face,  and  burst  forth 
with  such  eagernes-s,  that  the  sti’anger 
could  only  arrest  his  own  words,  and 
listen. 

“  It  was  a  swindle  from  beginning  to 


end.  I  had  scraped  together  the  ten  shil¬ 
lings  to  put  in  it ;  and  I  drew  the  right 
horse,  and  was  shuffled  out  of  the  gains, 
and  I  have  never  had  my  dues,  not  a  far¬ 
thing  of  ’em.  Since  then  I’ve  been  ill, 
and  I  can’t  get  about  to  better  myself. 
Are  you  come,  sir,  to  make  it  right  ?” 

'  “  t^me  ”  —  the  stranger  coughed  — 

“  friends  of  mine  were  in  it  also,”  said 
he ;  “  and  they  lost  their  money.” 

“  Every  body  lost  it ;  the  getters-u]> 
bolted  with  all  they  had  draw’n  into  their 
fingers.  Have  they  been  took,  do  you 
know  ?” 

“  All  in  good  time ;  they  have  left 
their  trail.  So  you  have  been  ill,  have 
you  ?” 

“  Ill !  ^ust  take  a  sight  at  me !  There’.s 
an  arm  tor  a  big  man.” 

He  stretched  out  his  naked  ann  for  in¬ 
spection  :  it  appeared  as  if  a  toiich  w’ould 
snaji  it.  The  stranger  laid  his  hand  upon 
its  fingers,  and  his  other  hand  appeared 
to  be  stealing  furtively  tow’ards  his  own 
pocket.  “  I  should  say  this  looks  like 
starvation,  Joe.” 

“  Som’at  nigh  akin  to  it.” 

A  pause  of  unsuspicion,  and  the  hand- 
enfts  were  claj)ped  on  the  astonished  man. 

!  He  started  up  with  an  oath. 

“  Xo  need  to  make  a  noise,  Xicholls,” 
said  the  detective,  W’ith  a  careless  air.  “  I 
have  got  tw’o  men  w’aiting  outside.” 

“  I  sw’ear  I  wasn’t  in  the  j)late  robbery,” 
passionately  uttered  the  man.  “  I  knew 
of  it,  but  I  didn’t  join  ’em,  and  I  never 
had  the  worth  of  as  much  as  a  salt-spoon, 
after  it  was  melted  down.  And  they  call 
me  a  coward,  and  they  leave  me  here  to 
starve  and  die !  I  swear  I  wasn’t  in  it.” 

“  We’ll  talk  of  the  plate  robbery  an¬ 
other  time,”  said  the  officer,  as  he  raised 
his  hat ;  “  you  h.ave  got  those  bracelets 
on,  my  man,  for  another  sort  of  bracelet. 
A  diamond  one.  Don’t  you  remember 
me  ?” 

The  prisoner’s  mouth  fell.  “  I  thought 
that  was  over  and  done  with,  all  this  time 
— I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  correcting  himself. 

“  Xo,”  said  the  officer,  “  it’s  just  begin¬ 
ning.  The  bracelet  is  found,  and  has 
been  traced  to  you.  You  were  a  clever 
fellow,  and  I  had  my  doubts  of  you  at  the 
time :  I  thought  you  were  too  clever  to 
go  on  long.” 

“  I  should  be  ashamed  to  play  the 
sneak  .and  catch  a  fellow  in  this  way.  Why 
couldn’t  you  come  openly,  in  your  proper 
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clothes  ?  not  come  playing  the  spy  in  the 
garb  of  a  frien<lly  civilian  !” 

“  My  men  are  in  their  ‘  jiroper  clothes,’  ” 
rctunied  the  equable  officer,  “  and  you 
will  have  the  honor  of  their  escort  pre¬ 
sently,  I  came  because  they  did  not 
know  you,  and  I  did.” 

“  Three  officers  to  t.nke  a  single  man, 
and  he  a  skeleton!”  uttered  Nicholls, 
with  a  vast  show  of  indignation. 

“  Ay  ;  but  you  were  powerful  once,  and 
ferocious  too.  The  skeleton  aspect  is  a 
recent  one.” 

“And  all  for  nothing.  I  don’t  know 
about  any  bracelet.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  inven¬ 
tions,  Nicholls.  Your  friend  b  safe  in 
our  hands,  and  has  made  a  full  confes¬ 
sion.” 

“What  friend?”  asked  Nicholls  too 
eagerly. 

“  The  ladv  you  got  to  dispose  of  it  for 
you  to  the  Jew.” 

Nicholls  was  startled  to  incaution. 
“  She  hasn’t  split,  has  she  ?” 

“  Every  jiarticular  she  knew  or  guessed 
at.  Split  to  save  herself.” 

“  Then  there’s  no  faith  in  woman,” 

“  There  never  was  yet,”  returned  the 
officer.  “  If  they  are  not  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  every  mischief,  Joe,  they 
are  sure  to  be  in  the  middle.  Is  this  your 
coat  ?”  touching  it  gingerly. 

“  She’s  a  disgrace  to  the  female  sec, 
she  is,”  raved  Nicholls,  disregarding  the 
question  as  to  his  coat.  “  But  it’s  a  relief, 
now  I’m  took,  it’s  a  weight  off  my 
mind  ;  I  was  always  a  expecting  of  it,  and 
I  shall  get  food  in  the  Old  Bailey,  at  any 
rate.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  the  officer,  “  you  were  in 
good  service  as  a  respectable  servant ; 
you  had  better  have  stuck  to  your  duties.” 

“  The  temptation  was  so  great,”  observ¬ 
ed  the  man,  who  had  evidently  abandoned 
all  idea  of  denial ;  and  now  that  he  had 
done  so,  was  ready  to  be  voluble  with  re¬ 
membrances  and  particulars. 

“  Don’t  say  any  thing  to  me,”  said  the 
officer.  “  It  will  be  used  against  you.” 

“  It  came  all  along  of  my  long  legs,” 
cried  Nicholls,  ignoring  the  friendly  in¬ 
junction,  and  proceeding  to  enlarge  on 
the  feat  he  had  performed.  “I  have 
never  had  a  happy  hour  since ;  I  was 
second  footman  there,  and  a  good  place 
I  had  ;  and  I  have  wished,  thousands  of 
times,  that  the  bracelet  h.ad  been  in  a  sea 
of  molten  tire.  Our  folks  had  took  a  house 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Ascot  for  the  race 
week,  and  they  had  left  me  at  home  to 
take  care  of  the  kitchen-maid  and  another 
inferior  or  two,  taking  the  rest  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  with  them.  1  had  to  clean  the 
winders  afore  they  returned,  and  I  had 
druv  it  oft’  till  the  Thursday  evening,  and 
out  I  got  on  the  balqueny,  to  begin  with 
the  back  drawing-room - ” 

“  What  do  you  say  you  got  out  on  ?” 

“The  balqueny.  The  thing  with  the 
green  rails  round  it,  what  encloses  the 
winders.  While  I  was  a  leaning  over  the 
rails  afore  I  begun,  I  heered  some  thing 
like  click — click,  a  going  on  in  the  fellow 
room  at  the  next  door,  which  was  Colonel 
Hope’s.  It  was  like  as  if  something  light 
was  being  laid  on  a  table,  and  jircsently  I 
heered  two  voices  begin  to  talk,  a  lady’s 
and  a  gentleman’s,  and  I  listened - ” 

“No  good  ever  comes  of  listening,  Joe,” 
intcrrujited  the  officer. 

“  I  didn’t  listen  for  the  sake  of  listening, 
but  it  was  awful  hot,  a  standing  outside 
there  in  the  sun,  and  listening  was  better 
than  working.  I  didn’t  want  to  hear, 
neither,  for  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  con¬ 
cerns,  and  what  a  fool  I  was  to  have  itUed 
away  my  time  all  day  till  the  sun  came  on 
to  the  back  winders.  Bit  by  bit,  I  heer¬ 
ed  what  they  were  t-alking  ot^ — that  it  was 
jewels  they  had  got  there,  and  that  one 
was  worth  two  hundred  guineas.  Thinks 
I,  if  that  w.as  mine,  I’d  do  no  more  work. 
After  a  while,  I  heered  them  go  out  of 
their  room,  and  I  thought  I’d  have  a  look 
at  the  rich  things,  and  I  stepped  over 
slanting-ways  on  to  the  little  ledge  run¬ 
ning  along  the  houses,  holding  on  by  our 
balqueny,  and  then  I  passed  my  hands 
along  the  wall  till  I  got  hold  of  their  bal¬ 
queny — but  one  with  ordinary  legs  and 
arms  couldn’t  have  done  it.  You  couldn’t, 
sir.” 

“  Perhajis  not,”  remarked  the  officer. 

“  There  wasn’t  fur  to  fall,  if  I  had  fell, 
only  on  to  the  kitchen  leads  under  ;  but  I 
didn’t  fall,  and  I  raised  myself  on  to  their 
balqueny,  and  looked  in.  My !  what  a 
show  it  was !  stunnin"  jewels,  all  laid  out 
there  ;  so  close  that  it  I  had  put  my  hand 
inside,  it  must  have  struck  all  among  ’em ; 
and  the  fiend  prompted  me  to  take  one. 
I  didn’t  stop  to  look ;  I  didn’t  stop  to 
think  ;  the  one  that  twdnkled  the  bright¬ 
est  and  had  the  most  stones  in  it  was  the 
nearest  to  me,  and  I  clutched  it,  and  slip¬ 
ped  it  into  my  footman’s  undress  jacket, 
j  and  stepped  back  again.” 
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“  And  got  safe  into  your  balcony.” 

“Yes;  but  I  didn’t  clean  the  winder 
that  night.  I  was  upset,  like,  by  what  I 
had  done,  and  I  think,  if  I  could  have  put 
it  b.ock  again,  I  should ;  but  there  wjis  no  j 
opportunity.  I  wrap]>ed  it  up  in  my  i 
winder  leather,  and  then  in  a  sheet  of| 
paper,  and  then  I  put  it  up  the  chimlcy  in  | 
one  of  the  spare  bedrooms.  I  was  up  the  I 
next  morning  afore  five,  and  I  cleaned  my 
winders :  I’d  no  trouble  to  awake  myself, 
for  I  had  never  slept.  The  same  day,  to¬ 
wards  evening,  you  called,  sir,  and. asked 
me  some  questions — whether  we  had  seen 
any  one  on  the  leads  at  the  back,  and 
such  like.  I  said  as  master  w.os  just  come 
home  from  Ascot,  would  you  be  pleased 
to  speak  to  him.” 

“Ah !”  agiun  remarked  the  officer,  “  you 
wore  a  clever  fellow  that  day.  But  if  my 
suspicions  had  not  been  strongly  directed 
to  another  quarter,  I  might  have  looked 
you  up  more  shari»ly.” 

“  I  kep’  it  by  me  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  I  gave  warning  to  leave.  I 
thought  I’d  have  my  lling,  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  her  —  that  lady  —  and 
somehow  she  wormed  out  of  me  that  I 
had  got  it,  and  I  let  her  dispose  of  it  for 
me,  for  she  said  she  knew  how  to  do  it 
without  danger.” 

“  What  did  you  get  for  it  ?” 

The  skeleton  shook  his  head.  “  Thirty, 
four  pound,  and  I  had  counted  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  She  took  a  oath  she  had 
not  helped  herself  to  a  sixpence.” 

“  Oaths  are  plentiful  with  the  genus,” 
remarked  the  detective. 

“  She  stood  to  it  she  hadn’t,  and  she 
stopped  and  helped  me  to  spend  it.  After 
that  was  done,  she  went  over  to  stop  with 
some  body  else  w'ho  was  in  luck ;  and  I 
have  tried  to  go  on,  and  I  can’t :  honesty 
or  dishonesty  it  seems  all  one,  nothing 
prospers,  and  I’m  naked  and  famishing — 
and  I  wish  I  was  dying.” 

“  Evil  courses  never  do  prosper,  Nich- 
olls,”  said  the  officer,  as  he  called  in  the 
policemen,  and  consigned  the  gentleman 
to  their  care. 

So  Gerard  Hope  was  innocent ! 

“  But  how  w'as  it  you  skillful  detectives 
could  not  be  on  this  man’s  scent  ?”  asked 
Colonel  Hope  of  the  officer,  when  he  heard 
the  talc. 

“  Colonel,  I  was  thrown  off  it.  Your 
jmsitive  belief  in  your  nephew’s  guilt  in¬ 
fected  me,  and  appearances  were  very 
strong  against  him.  Miss  Seaton  also 


helped  to  throw  me  off :  she  said,  if  you 
remember,  that  she  did  not  leave  the 
room ;  but  it  now'  appears  that  she  did 
leave  it  when  your  nephew  di«l,  though 
only  for  a  few  moments.  Those  few  mo¬ 
ments  sufficed  to  do  the  job.” 

“  It’s  strange  she  could  not  tell  the 
exact  truth,”  growled  the  Colonel. 

“  She  probably  thought  she  was  exact 
enough,  since  she  only  remained  outside 
the  door,  and  could  answer  for  it  that  no 
one  entered  by  it.  She  forgot  the  window'. 
I  thought  of  the  window'  the  instant  the 
loss  wjis  mentioned  to  me,  but  Miss  SciV- 
ton’s  assertion  that  she  never  had  the 
window'  out  of  her  view’,  prevented  niy 
dwelling  on  it.  I  did  go  to  the  next  door, 
and  saw'  this  very  fellow'  w’ho  committed 
the  robbery,  but  his  manner  w'as  suffi¬ 
ciently  satisfactory.  He  talked  too  free¬ 
ly  ;  I  did  not  like  that ;  but  I  found  he 
had  been  in  the  same  service  fifteen 
months :  and,  as  I  must  repeat,  I  laid  the 
guilt  to  another.” 

“  It  is  a  confoundedly  unpleasant  affair 
for  me,”  cried  the  Colonel ;  “  I  have  jmb- 
lished  my  nephew’s  disgrace  and  guilt  all 
over  London.” 

“  It  is  more  unpleasant  for  him.  Colo¬ 
nel,”  w.as  the  rejoinder  of  the  officer. 

“And  I  have  kept  him  short  of  money, 
and  suffered  him  to  be  sued  for  debt ;  ajid 
I  have  let  him  go  and  live  amongst  the 
runaw’ay  scamps  over  the  W’ater,  and  not 
hindered  his  engaging  himself  as  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  clerk  :  and  in  short,  I  have  played 
up  the  very  deuce  with  him.” 

“  But  reparation  is  doubtless  in  your 
ow’ii  heart  and  hands.  Colonel.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,  sir,”  testily  con¬ 
cluded  the  Colonel. 


III. 

Once  more  Gerard  Hope  entered  his 
uncle’s  house ;  not  as  an  interloper,  steal¬ 
ing  into  it  in  secret,  but  as  an  honored 
guest,  to  whom  reparation  w'as  due,  ami 
must  be  made.  Alice  Seaton  leaned  baek 
in  her  invalid  chair,  a  joyous  fiush  on  her 
wasted  cheek,  and  a  joyous  happiness  in 
her  eye.  Still  the  shadow  of  coming 
death  was  there,  and  Mr.  Hope  was 
shocked  to  see  her — more  shocked  and 
startled  than  he  had  expected,  or  chose 
to  express. 

“  O  Alice !  what  has  done  this  ?” 

“  That,”  she  answered,  pointing  to  the 
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bracelet,  which,  returned  to  its  true  own¬ 
er,  lay  on  the  table.  “  I  should  not  have 
lived  many  years ;  of  that  I  am  convinc¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  might  have  lived  a  little  longer 
than  I  now  shall.  It  has  been  the  cause 
of  misery  to  many,  and  Lady  Sarah  says 
she  shall  never  regard  it  but  as  an  ill-star¬ 
red  trinket,  or  wear  it  with  any  pleasure.” 

“  But,  Alice,  why  should  you  have  suf¬ 
fered  it  thus  to  affect  you  ?”  he  remon¬ 
strated.  “  You  knew  your  own  inno¬ 
cence,  and  you  s.ay  you  believed  and  trust¬ 
ed  in  mine  :  what  did  you  fear  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  Gerard,”  she  resumed, 
a  deeper  hectic  rising  to  her  cheeks,  “  I 
could  not  have  confessed  my  fear,  even  in 
dying  ;  it  was  too  distressing,  too  terri¬ 
ble  ;  but  now  that  it  is  all  clear,  I  will  tell 
it.  I  believed  my  sister  had  taken  the 
bracelet.'’' 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  I  have  believed  it  all  along.  She  had 
called  to  see  me  that  night,  and  was,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  in  the  room  alone  with 
the  bracelets :  I  knew  she,  at  that  time, 
was  short  of  money,  and  I  feared  she  had 
been  tempted  to  take  it — just  .as  this  un¬ 
fortunate  serv.ant  man  w<as  tempted.  O 
Gerard !  the  dre.ad  of  it  has  been  upon 
me  night  and  day,  preying  upon  my  fears, 
weighing  down  my  spirits,  wearing  aw.ay 
my  health  and  my  life.  And  I  had  to 
bear  it  all  in  silence :  it  is  that  dreadful 
silence  which  has  killed  me.” 

“Alice,  this  must  h.ave  been  a  morbid 
fear  ?” 

“  Xot  so — if  you  knew  all.  But  now 
that  I  have  told  you,  let  us  not  revert  to 
it  again :  it  is  at  an  end,  and  I  .am  very 
thankful.  That  it  should  so  end,  h.as  been 
my  prayer  and  hope  :  not  quite  the  only 
hope,”  she  added,  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  sunny  smile  ;  “  I  h.ave  h.ad  another.” 

“  Wh.at  is  it  ?  You  look  as  if  it  were 
connected  with  me.” 

“  So  it  is.  Ah  !  Gerard !  can  you  not 
guess  it  ?” 

“  No,”  he  answered,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
“  I  can  only  guess  that  yo»i  are  lost  to 
me.” 

“  Lost  to  all  here.  Have  you  forgotten 
our  brief  conversation  the  night  you  went 
into  exile  ?  I  told  you  then  there  was  one 
far  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  could  have 
ever  been.” 

“  None  will  ever  be  half  so  worthy  :  or 
— I  M’ill  s.ay  it,  Alice,  in  spite  of  your 
warning  band — halJ*  so  loved.” 


j  “  Gerard,”  she  continued,  sinking  lier 
I  voice,  “  she  has  waited  for  you.” 

“Nonsense,”  he  rejoined. 

“  She  has.  I  have  w.atched,  and  seen, 
.and  I  know  it ;  and  I  tell  it  you  under 
I  secresy :  when  she  is  your  wife,  not  be- 
j  fore,  you  may  tell  her  that  I  saw  it  and 
I  said  it.  She  is  a  lovable  and  attnactive 
girl,  and  she  does  not  .and  will  not  marry  : 
you  are  the  cause.” 

'  “  My  darling - ” 

!  “  Stay,  Ger.ard,”  she  gravely  interrupt- 

j  ed ;  “  those  words  of  endearment  are  not 
for  me.  Give  them  to  her  :  can  you  deny 
I  th.at  you  love  her  ?” 

“  Perha]»s  I  do — in  a  degree.  Next  to 
yourself - ” 

“  Put  me  out  of  your  thoughts  while  we 
speak.  If  I  were — where  I  so  soon  shall 
be,  would  she  not  be  do.arer  to  you  than 
;  any  one  on  earth  ?  would  you  not  be  well 
i  ple.ased  to  make  her  your  wife  ?” 
j  “  Yes,  I  might  be.” 

'  “Th.at  is  enough,  Gerard.  Francos, 
'  come  hither.” 

i  The  conversation  had  been  carried  oji 
I  in  a  whisper,  and  Lady  Frances  Chenevix 
came  towards  them  from  a  distant  window. 
‘  Alice  took  her  hand ;  she  also  held  Ge- 
:  rard’s. 

“  I  thought  you  w’ere  t.alking  secrets,” 
i  said  Lady  Frances,  “  so  kept  away.” 

“As  we  Avere,”  answered  Alice.  “  Fr.an- 
ces,  wh.at  can  we  do  to  keep  him  amongst 
I  us  ?  Do  you  know  what  Colonel  Hope 
i  has  told  him  ?” 

I  “No.  What?” 

I  “  That  though  he  sh.all  be  reinst.ated  in 
j  favor  as  to  money  matters,  ho  .shall  not  be 
1  in  his  affection  or  in  the  house,  unless  he 
prove  sorry  for  his  rebellion  by  retracting 
I  It.  The  rebellion,  you  know,  at  the  first 
I  outbreak,  when  Gerard  w.as  expelled  the 
I  house — before  thiit  unlucky  bracelet  Avas 
ever  bought.  I  think  he  is  sorry  for  it : 

'  you  must  help  him  to  be  more  so.” 

I  “Fanny,”  said  Gerard,  AA'hile  her  eye¬ 
lids  drooped,  and  the  damask  mantled  in 
'  her  cheek,  deeper  than  Alice’s  hectic, 

;  “  trill  you  help  mo  ?” 

“As  if  I  could  make  out  head  or  tail  of 
!  AA’hat  you  tAV’o  are  discussing !”  cried  she, 

1  by  way  of  helping  herself  out  of  her  con- 
'  fusion,  as  she  attempted  to  turn  aw’ay ; 
but  Gerard  caught  her  to  his  side  and  de- 
\  tained  her. 

I  “  Fanny — Avill  you  drive  me  again  frem 
[  the  house  ?” 

1  She  lifted  her  eyes,  twinkling  with  a 
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little  spice  of  mischief :  “  I  did  uot  drive 
you  before.” 

“  In  a  manner,  yes,”  he  lauprhed.  “  Do 
you  know  what  did  drive  me  ?” 

She  had  known  it  at  the  time  :  and  Ge¬ 
rard  read  it  in  her  conscious  face. 

“  I  see  it  all,”  he  murmured,  drawing 
her  closer  to  him  ;  “  you  have  been  far 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserv’cd.  Fanny, 
let  me  tiy  and  repay  you  for  it.” 

Frances  endeavored  to  look  dignified, 
but  it  would  not  do,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  brush  away  the  tears  of  ha[)piness  that 
struggled  to  her  eyes.  Alice  caught  their 
hands  together  and  held  them  between 


j  her  own,  with  a  mental  aspiration  for  their 
fife’s  future  hajipiness.  Some  time  back 
I  she  could  not  have  breathed  it  in  so  fer¬ 
vent  a  spirit :  but — as  she  had  said — the 
present  world  and  its  hopes  had  closed  to 
her. 

“  But  you  know,  Gerard,”  cried  Lady 
Frances,  in  a  saucy  tone,  “  if  you  ever  do 
help  yourself  to  a  bracelet  in  reality,  you 
must  not  expect  me  to  go  to  prison  with 
you.” 

“  Yes  I  shall,”  answered  he,  far  more 
saucily  :  “  a  wife  must  follow  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband.” 


From  the  Dublin  Unlversltjr  Magazine. 
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A  NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS. 


BY  A  CONSTABULARY  OFFICER. 


November  the  15th,  18 — ,  I  received 
a  report  from  Constable  llanly,  of  Bally- 
toher  station,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  house 
of  a  respectable  widow,  named  Murphy, 
had  been  attacked  on  the  previous  night, 
and  broken  into  by  a  party,  two  of  whom 
were  armed  with  pistols.  The  house  had 
been  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  the^widow  and  her  daughter 
severely  beaten.  The  old  woman  had 
been  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner.  I 
lost  not  a  moment  in  hastening  to  visit 
the  scene.” 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  the  widow  of  a  man 
mamed  Michael  Murphy,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  a  tenant  to  Colonel 

N - ,  of  - .  lie  held  by  lease 

about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  a  fair  rent. 
When  he  died  he  left  behind  him  the 
widow,  a  son  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  a  daughter,  not  then  eighteen,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  amount  which  he  had 
hoarded. 

No  person  was  within  at  the  time  when 


the  outrage  was  committed,  except  the 
widow,  her  daughter,  and  a  servant-girl. 
Her  son,  James  Murphy,  had  gone  to  a 
distant  fair,  to  sell  calves,  and  had  not 
returned. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  house,  about  half¬ 
past  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,!  found  the 
state  of  the  poor  widow  to  be  very  alarm¬ 
ing.  I  cleared  the  house,  and  examined 
the  daughter,  who,  after  hesitation  and 
w'ecping,  stated  that  she  knew  one  of  the 
men,  and  he  the  principal.  This  was  a 
young  man  named  Thomas  Courtney,  of 
Cloongoon,  and  she  could  not  be  mistaken, 
as  she  had  known  him  for  years.  She 
had  taxed  him  with  it  to  his  face  when 
he  was  beating  her  mother,  and  told  him 
she  would  hang  him  for  the  murder.  The 
servant-girl  corroborated  thisas  toTliomas 
Courtney  ;  but  neither  of  them  knew  the 
other  persons  who  had  attacked  the 
house.  Courtney  happened  to  be  a  young 
man  of  the  most  unexceptionable  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  neighborhood. 
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I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Courtney’s  i  dressed  to  his  wife,  which  are  usual  on 
father,  accompanied  by  two  policemen.  I  such  occasions. 

It  was  a  mile  from  the  widow’s  ;  and  on  I  llefore  leaving  the  house  I  made  search 
going  in  we  found  Thomas  Courtney  at  i  for  young  Courtney’s  clothes  and  shoes, 
bre<akfast  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  ;  for  the  night  had  been  very  w'et,  but  I 
a  younger  brother.  They  all  stood  up,  found  them  dry  and  unsoiled, 
and  although  there  was  evident  surprise  I  then  brought  Tom  Courtney  away 
in  their  manner,  there  was  nothing  to  in-  with  me.  He  made  light  of  any  thing 
<licate  guilt  or  even  confusion  in  Tom’s  which  could  be  brought  against  him ;  said 
.appearance.  “Welcome,  your  honor,  he  was  certain,  when  he  was  brought  face 
welcome,”  said  father  and  son,  almost  in  to  face  with  his  accusers,  he  could  defy 
a  breath.  “  Sit  down,  your  honors,  and  them,  and  seemed  confident  of  being 
take  .an  air  of  the  fire  ;  you’re  out  early,  permitted  to  return  with  his  father  ;  tohl 
.and  the  mornin’  is  d.amp.”  his  mother  not  to  fret,  that  he’d  be  back 

“No,  I  thank  you,  Courtney,”  s.aid  I.  in  a  cou[)le  of  hours,  and  to  keep  up  her 
“The  fact  is,  I  have  called  ujton  business.”  heart ;  but  as  w'e  started  she  threw  her- 
“  Upon  business,  your  honor ;  why,  |  self,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  ujx)n  the 
then,  IS  there  any  thing  the  m.atter  ?  Or  |  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  house,  rocking 
is  there  any  thing  Tom  or  I  can  do  for  |  to-and-fro  with  a  sort  of  shivering  moan, 
you  y”  I  w’hich  it  was  piteous  to  hear,  dying  away 

There  w.as  a  freedom  from  any  alarm  in  the  wind,  as  w'e  got  farther  from  the 
in  .all  this  w’hich  it  was  painful  to  be  ob-  door. 

liged  to  dissipate.  I  asked  Thomas  where  On  my  arrival  at  the  police  b.arrack 
he  had  been  all  night  ?  lie  said,  at  home ;  with  Courtney,  I  learned  that  the  widow 
.and  father  and  mother  both  getting  un-  Murphy  was  in  a  j)Oor  state.  The  doc- 
easy,  declared  they  could  swear  he  had.  tor  feared  there  w'as  a  fracture  of  the 
His  brother  Hilly,  who  slept  in  the  bed  skull.  She  was  also  seriously  injured  by 
with  him,  said  the  same.  I  then  told  burning.  Within  the  last  half  hour  she 
Courtney  that  he  w\as  my  prisoner,  had  in  some  degree  revived,  and  recog- 
charged  with  a  serious  offense,  and  I  re-  nized  her  daughter.  I  then  sent  Cather- 
quested  him  not  to  say  any  thing.  He  ine  Murphy  and  Winefred  Cox  (the  ser- 
would  be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  vant-girl  who  had  been  in  the  house  at 
and  it  w’as  better  for  the  present  that  he  the  time  of  the  attack)  to  my  own  head 
should  be  silent.  st.ation,  where  I  soon  after  brought  the 

“  Silent !”  he  cried,  dashing  the  chair  prisoner.  I  had  sent  a  policeman  across 
upon  which  he  h.ad  been  sitting  against  the  fields  to  the  magistrate,  with  a  few 
the  ground ;  “  silent !  I  c.are  not  who  lines  in  pencil  to  request  he  would  come 
hears  what  I  say.  I  stand  at  the  world’s  over  .as  soon  .as  i)ossible,  as  I  feared  there 
defiance  ;  there’s  no  j)erson  so  black  as  had  been  murder  done  during  the  night ; 
can  injure  me:  and  even  if  I  had  not  my  and  I  had  not  long  to  wait  his  arrival, 
father  and  my  mother,  and  my  brother  He  received  the  informations  of  the  daugh- 
Billy  there  to  clear  me,  I  h.ave  enough  ter  and  the  servant-girl,  both  of  whom 
within  my  breast  to  tell  me  that  I  can  swore  in  the  most  distinct  manner  against 
defy  the  world.  I  shall  be  ready  in  one  Thomas  Courtney  as  the  principal,  and 
minute,  sir,”  he  added,  in  a  calmer  tone  ;  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and,  going  into  an  inner  room,  he  returned  The  8.ame  d.ay,  James  Murphy,  having 
almost  immediately,  wdth  Ids  great  coat  returned  from  a  fair,  came  to  me  and  de- 
and  hat  on.  tailed  a  conversation  he  had  with  Tom 

It  were  needless  to  pursue  the  scene  Courtney  two  days  before  the  fair,  of 
which  took  place  when  the  actual  fact  of  which  more  .anon. 

his  being  about  to  be  marched  off  forced  The  third  day  the  doctor  told  me  the 
itself  upon  his  father  and  mother.  There  widow  could  not  long  suiwive.  I  lost  no 
was  all  that  clapping  of  hands  and  scream-  time,  therefore,  in  sending  for  the  magis- 
ing  upon  the  part  of  the  mother,  with  trate.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  met  at 
silent  and  sullen  prei)aration  by  the  father  her  bed-side. 

to  accompany  him,  interrupted  with  ex-  On  being  interrogated,  she  said :  “  I 
clamations  of  “  Whist,  I  tell  you — will  know  that  I’m  going  to  die,  and  it’s  not 
you  hold  your  tongue,  you  fool !”  ad-  of  him  I’m  thinking,  although  he  left  my 
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poor  Jemmy  an  orphan,  and  my  little  girl ' 
without  a  mother ;  I’d  rather  say  nothing  ! 
at  all  about  it ;  I  forgive  him,  oh !  let  me  1 
die  with  the  comfort  of  forgiveness  upon  i 
my  heart.  He  must  have  been  mad,  for  1 
he  wasn’t  drunk ;  but  I’ll  not  swear  i 
against  him.  I’m  on  my  death-bed,  and  ! 
I’ll  take  no  oath  at  all.  O  Tom,  Tom,  I  i 
forgive  you !  and  may  the  Lord  forgive 
you  as  I  do  this  day  !”  The  magistrate 
told  her  she  would  be  required  merely  to 
tell  the  truth  before  God.  He  considered 
she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  do  so. 

“  Oh !  I  know  that,  sir,”  she  replied  ; 
“  and  sure  you  can  have  the  truth  from 
enough  without  asking  it  from  a  dyin’ 
woman  ;  there  is  Kitty  herself,  and  there’s 
Winny  Cox,  didn’t  they  both  see  him  \ 
better  than  I  did,  and  didn’t  they  both 
tax  him  to  his  face  ?  And  sure  he  never  I 
spoke  a  word,  for  he  couldn’t  deny  it. 

( )  Tom,  Tom ! — Thomas  Courtney,  may 
the  Lord  forgive  you  this  day !  ’twas 
surely  you  and  your  party  that  murdered 
me.  O  Tom,  Tom !  uauc  inachree, 
wouldn’t  I  give  her  to  you  an’  welcome 
before  any  boy  in  the  parish,  if  she  was 
fur  you ;  and  didn’t  I  often  tell  you, 
asthore,  to  wait  and  that  maybe  she’d 
come  round  ?  O  Tom,  Tom  !  if  I 
w.anted  help  isn’t  it  to  yourself  I’d  send  ; 
and  to  think  that  it  was  you,  Tom,  that 
came  and  murdered  me  and  robbed  me, 
and  that  it’s  on  you  I  must  lay  my  death 
at  last  ?  O  Tom  !  I  w’on«ier  will  the 
Lord  forgive  you,  if  I  do  this  day.”  Here 
she  lay  back,  exhausted. 

The  magistrate  who  had  written  all 
that  wjis  necessary  of  what  she  had  said, 
and  put  it  into  proper  form,  (I  had  written 
down  every  word  precisely  as  she  had  ut¬ 
tered  it;  all  through  this  narrative  of 
.actual  occurrences  I  copy  from  my  note¬ 
book.)  then  read  it  over  to  her,  and  she 
«-»>ntinued  steadfastly  to  affinn  that  Cotirt- 
ney  had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack. 

November  19th,  Constable  Hanly  .ar¬ 
rived  at  my  station  e.arly  with  .an  accotint 
tliat  the  widow'  Murphy  died  during  the 
night. 

”  Well,  Hanly,”  said  I,  “  what  is  this 
vou  have  to  tell  me  now  ?” 

“  Why,  then,  sir.  I’ll  tell  you  that. 
Tiie  very  night  the  w’idow'  Murphy’s 
house  was  att.acked,  the  party  c.alled  at 
the  house  of  Phil  Moran,  who  keeps  a 
public-house  at  the  cross-roads  of  Shro- 
neen,  and  asked  for  w’hiskey.  Moran,  I 
hear,  refused  to  open  the  door,  and  they 


smashed  it  in,  and  made  him  give  them 
the  whiskey.  Now,  sir,  Phil  Mor.an  is  .an 
uncle  of  Tom  Courtney’s ;  and,  I  believe, 
recognized  him  and  spoke  to  him.  I 
think,  sir,  this  clenches  the  business,  if  it 
be  true.  And  what  makes  me  believe  it 
the  more,  he  left  home  ere  yesterday 
mornin’,  after  the  widow  died,  .and  has 
not  returned  ;  but  he  let  it  slip  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  it  happened  as  a  good  joke,  and 
before  he  heard  of  the  attack,  and  then 
he  drew  in  his  horns,  and  now  he’s  gone 
off.” 

Old  Ned  Courtney,  Tom’s  father,  was 
one  of  the  higher  class  of  farmers.  He 
w.a8  a  most  respectable  man  in  every 
sense.  He  had  realized  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  which  lay  to  his  credit  in  the 
Branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  He  w.as  a  liivor- 
ite  with  the  gentry,  who  used  to  shake 
hands  with  him  at  the  fairs,  and  ask  his 
ojunion  about  stock.  Thoimas  w'.as  his 
eldest  son.  Thomas  W'as  sent  when  a 
mere  lad  to  a  neighboring  school,  where 
he  soon  exhibited  great  parts ;  and  ere 
three  years  had  been  accomplished,  w.as  fit 
to  “  blind  the  master  ”  in  the  clas-sics.  He 
would  argue  with  him,  and  discoorse  him 
for  a  whole  hour  W'ith  an  ingenuity  that 
batiled,  .and  an  eloquence  that  astonished 
jK)or  3I‘Sweeny — such  w.a8  the  master’s 
name — while  the  younger  scholars  sat, 
with  their  mouths  open  .and  their  “  l"ni- 
rers/cs  ”  on  their  knees,  whispering  and 
nudging  in  wonder  and  delight,  to  see 
the  master  8<*ratching  his  hea«i  with  his 
left  hand,  while  every  moment  he  drew’ 
the  thumb  of  his  right  across  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  and  with  a  rapidity  th.at  al¬ 
most  eluded  the  quickest  eye,  (.and  Tom’s 
eye  was  quick,)  turned  the  leaves  over 
and  over,  kackwards  .and  forwards,  quot¬ 
ing  a  line  here  .and  there,  as  much  as  to 
8.ay  :  “  Why,  thin,  you  young  jackanapes, 
you,  there  isn’t  a  line  of  it  from  cover  to 
cover  (the  book  li.ad  none)  that  I  hadn’t 
at  my  fingers’  ends  before  you  were  bom. 
‘Tityre  tu  ]».atuhe  recubans  ’ — och  lK»ther 
— (another[tum  or  two.)  ‘  Oh !  Formose 
puer  nimium  ne  crede  colori  ’ — bah  !  can 
you  translate  Mist  her  Courtney,  eh?” 

“  You’re  out  there,  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Mac.,  for  I  never  had  a  bit.” 

“  Well,  you’re  as  consated  as  if  you 
h.ad.  Stan’  up  there,  three  syllables,  will 
you?”  and  thus  would  half  an  hour’s 
sparring  take  jtlace  between  M‘Sweeny 
and  his  pupil. 

About  this  time,  too — for  Tommy  was 
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now  past  sixteen  (and  it  is  extraordinary- 
how  early  the  Irish  younjjsters  take  a  no- 
tion) — Tom  Courtney  fell  in  love  with 
Catherine  Murphy,  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  Murphy,  of  Cortheen :  she  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  somewhat  about  his  own 
age.  But,  if  my  remark  about  the  young¬ 
sters  falling  in  love  thus  early  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  boys,  believe  me  it  is  no  less 
true  as  regards  the  girls  in  Ireland — a!»d, 
early  as  Tommy  was  in  the  lield,  he  was 
not  in  time,  for  there  was  one  before  him, 
and  Catherine  refused  to  hear  a  word 
from  him,  point  blank,  though  without 
telling  him  why.  But  he  soon  found  out ; 
and  as  he  shortly  .afterwards  changed  the 
scene  .and  manner  of  his  life,  and  ])erhaps 
many  of  the  feelings  with  which  his  boy¬ 
ish  days  were  associated,  he  thought  but 
seldom  of  Catherine  Murphy.  Tom  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  to  go  to  M‘Sweeny’8 
school  for  another  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  learned  more  th.an  M‘Swceny 
could  teach,  .and  “  w;ls  quite  all  qut  and 
entirely  ” — to  use  the  pedagogue’s  own 
words,  “  beyant  his  ingenuity  or  com- 
])rehinsion  to  resolve.”  Mr.  M ‘Sweeny, 
therefore,  called  one  morning  on  old 
Courtnev,  and  told  him  “  th.at  he’d  have 
to  send  Masther  Courtney  to  sonic  other 
school,  for  that  he  could  get  no  good  of 
him — that  in  pl.acc  of  Lamin’  his  lessons 
and  houldiu’  his  tongue,  .as  a  clever  boy 
ought,  and  takin’  the  lamin’  from  thim 
th.at  was  able  to  give  it,  it’s  what  he  was 
always  intherruptin’  him,  startin’  him 
questions,  and  meanderin’  about  b»>oks 
th.at  he  wasn't  within  a  year  and  a  half 
of.” 

It  was  decided  that  Tom  should  outer 
the  Church,  .and  he  B|>ent  three  years  at 
3Inynooth. 

It  was  before  the  end  of  the  thinl  year 
that  Courtney  unexjH;cte«lly  nppearetl  at 
home,  having  nothing  whatever  of  a  cleri¬ 
cal  appearance  altouc  him,  and  unhesit.a- 
tingly  declared  “  that  he  never  would  go 
back  to  Maynooth,  as  he  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  ever  going  into  the  ministry — at 

le.ast  into  - .and  here  he  stopped 

short,  and  would  give  no  re.ason  for  any 
thing  he  either  had  done  or  intended  to 
do. 

After  this  interview  it  began  to  be 
pretty  generally  reported  through  the 

Parish  that  young  Courtney  had  turned 
’rotest.ant — a  circumstance  which,  as  he 
had  not  been  at  mass  since  his  return,  was 
also  pretty  generally  believed.  On  the 


other  h.and,  how’ever,  he  had  not  been  at 
church ;  but  this  was  an  extreme  step, 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
br.ave,  if  his  views  were  even  so  decided 
or  confirmed  .as  to  have  prompted  it. 

Tom  Courtney  was  tall.  Ills  glossy, 
dark  hair  grew  in  rich  curls  backwards 
from  a  broad  and  manly  forehe.ad,  and 
contrasted  with  the  marble  whiteness  of  a 
long  neck,  which  Byron  might  have  en¬ 
vied.  Ills  eyes  shone  with  a  dark,  but 
soft  brilliancy  which  prevented  you  from 
being  able  to  ascert.aiu  their  precise  color. 
His  nose  was  straight  and  perfectly 
formed.  Ills  cheeks  were  pale — very 
j)ale — except  at  times  when  exercise  or 
the  excitement  of  debate  or  argument 
tinged  them  with  a  bloom  which,  for  a 
moment,  you  thought  rendered  him  hand¬ 
somer  than  usual ;  but,  when  it  was  gone, 
you  thought  you  were  wrong,  and  that 
the  |)ale  cheek  became  him  most.  In  dis¬ 
position  Tom  Courtney  had  hitherto  been 
considered  a  most  amiable  and  benevolent 
young  man ;  and  his  character  for  every 
thing  that  was  correct  and  good  had  been 
proverbial. 

blatters  lay  in  abeyance  for  three 
months.  It  wjis  now  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  ;  the  assizes  drew  near,  nothing  new 
had  turned  up,  and  Philip  3Ioran  had  not 
been  heard  of^ — a  very  damaging  fact  for 
j)Oor  Tom  Courtney’s  case. 

March  2d.  —  llanly  had  found  Philip 
3Ioran,  at  Carrickfergus,  where  he  had 
tle<l  to  a  friend's  house.  I  brought  liiiu 
before  the  magistrate,  with  the  view  of 
having  his  informations  taken.  He  re* 
fused,  however,  to  be  sworn,  maintaining 
an  unbroken  silence.  The  magistrate  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  i)08ition  in  which  he 
w.as  placed  if  his  evidence  was  against  his 
nephew ;  but  that,  at  the  s.ame  time,  he 
had  a  duty’  to  jK'rform  from  which  he 
should  not  shrink  ;  but  Moran  only  (*om- 
pressed  his  lips  the  more  closely,  as  if  de¬ 
termined  not  to  siH-ak.  dlie  magistrate 
then  told  him  if  he  continued  to  refuse,  he 
had  no  course  left  but  to  commit  him  to 
jail.  His  only  reply  was :  “Cod’s  will  be 
done,  I  do  refuse.”  A  committal  was 
then  made  out,  .and  Philip  Moran  lay  that 
night  not  four  cells  distant  from  his 
nephew  in  the  county  jail. 

March  7th. — It  was  now  the  evening 
before  the  .assizes,  at  le.ast  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  trials.  The  Crown  Judge,  Sir 
William  Smith,  had  arrived,  opened  the 
commission,  given  his  charge  to  the  grand 
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jury,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings;  the 
town  was  in  a  bustle  ;  two  sentries  were 
measuring  about  dueling  distance  before 
the  judge’s  door.  The  sheriflf’s  carriage 
was  rolling  up  the  street;  police,  with 
their  packs,  were  arriving  in  small  parties 
from  the  distant  stations ;  and  lodging- 
houses  .and  eating-houses  W'ere  on  the 
alert.  Two  of  these  police  parties  met 
from  different  directions  at  the  head  of 
the  main  street,  when  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  occurred :  Constable  Collert,  with 
two  men,  plumped  up  against  Constable 
Ferriss,  with  one  man,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street. 

“  Hallo !  boys,”  said  Ferriss,  “  where  do 
you  put  up  ?  let  us  stop  together ;  Martin 
kavanagh  recommended  us  to  stop  at 
Frank  Hinnegan’s,  a  quiet,  decent  house, 
and  no  resort  of  any  one  but  respectable 
people ;  come  along  with  us,  you’ll  not 
get  cheaper  or  better  lodgings  in  the 
town ;  come  along.” 

“  Ay,”  replied  Collert,  “  so  it  is,  but  it’s 
very  far  from  the  court  and  the  parades  ; 
we're  three  to  two  against  you,  and  come 
with  us  to  Jemmy  M’Coy’s,  it’s  just  as 
cheap  and  respectable  a  house  as  Ilinne- 
gan’s,  and  not  half  so  far  from  the  parades. 
Hinnegan’s,  I  know,  is  a  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  house,  but  it’s  an  out  of-the-way 
place.” 

“Did  you  ever  stop  in  it?”  said 
Ferriss. 

“  I  did,  one  qu.arter  sessions,”  said  Col¬ 
lert  ;  “  and,  indeed,  a  cheap,  nice  house  it 
is  ;  but,  I  tell  you,  ’tis  out  of  the  way,  so 
come  away  with  us  to  M’Coy’s  :  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Inspector  is  very  sharp  as  to  time — he’s 
always  on  parade  himself ;  I  vote  for  M’¬ 
Coy’s,  ’tis  quite  close  to  our  work,  boys.” 

“  Toss  up  for  choice,”  said  a  young  sub 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  “  and  let  us  all 
.abide  by  the  wanner.” 

“Done!”  said  Ferriss,  “though  I  am 
very  unlucky.” 

“  Agreed,”  said  they  all  in  a  voice,  and 
out  came  a  halfpenny  from  Ferriss’s 
pocket. 

“  I’ll  cry,”  said  Collert. 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Ferriss.  Up 
it  went. 

“  cried  Collert. 

“  You  lost,”  said  Ferriss,  “  it’s  legs  ;  I 
won,  for  once  in  my  life,  boys ;  may  be 
there’s  luck  in  that  Manx  halfpenny.” 

They  all  then  adjourned  to  Hinnogan’s 
lodging-house. 

But  why,  you  will  say,  drag  in  such 


nonsense  as  this  into  the  story,  and  at 
such  a  time  ?  It  is  trifling  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  I  reply:  pray,  reader,  be  not  too 
hasty  in  passing  an  opinion  upon  appa¬ 
rently  small  matters.  The  incident  is  tri¬ 
fling,  but  it  is  not  unnecessary. 

March  9th. — Tom  Courtney  stood  erect 
in  the  front  of  the  dock,  and  never  took 
his  eyes  oft’  the  clerk  of  the  Crowm  while 
he  w'as  reading  the  indictment.  When 
he  had  ended  with  the  usual  question  of 
“  How  say  you,  are  you  guilty  or  not  ?” 
Courtney  threw  his  eyes,  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  through  the  vaulted  roof  up  into  the 
very  heaven,  and  replied,  in  a  voice  which 
was  not  loud,  but  which,  in  its  beauty  and 
distinctness,  was  heard  by  the  farthest  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  court — “Not  guilty,  so 
help  me  God,  in  this  my  great  extremi¬ 
ty,”  and  he  leaned  forw’ard,  faintingly. 

Mr.  B - ,  the  famous  counsel,  was  as¬ 

signed  to  the  prisoner. 

The  tri.al  commenced  with  an  able 
statement  from  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
Catherine  Murphy  w'as  the  first  witness. 
She  stated,  that  on  the  14th  of  November 
she  was  in  her  mother’s  house.  Her 
brother  James  was  .absent  at  a  fair  ;  some 
time  after  midnight  there  W’as  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door;  witness  got  up, 
and  put  on  her  clothes ;  w'.as  grc.atly 
frightened ;  her  mother  told  her  not  to 
8pe;vk.  Winny  Co.x  slept  on  a  loft  over  a 
small  room  th.at  was  off  the  far  side  of  the 
kitchen ;  Winefred  Cox  got  uj)  also,  while 
the  knocking  was  going  on,  and  just  .as 
she  was  coming  down  from  the  loft,  the 
door  was  smashed  in  upon  the  floor,  and 
two  men  entered.  They  lit  a  candle  .at 
the  fire ;  knew  the  man  that  blew  the 
coal ;  knew’  him  when  the  light  of  the  co.al 
was  flaring  on  his  face,  as  well  as  after 
the  candle  was  lit ;  could  not  be  mistaken, 
as  she  knew  the  prisoner  from  the  time 
they  W’ere  children,  and  her  heart  jumped 
up  w’hen  she  saw  it  was  Tom  Courtney. 
The  men  Avere  armed  with  pistols;  they 
came  to  the  bedside  where  her  mother 
lay ;  one  of  them  seized  her  by  the  arm 
and  m.ade  her  sit  up ;  on  her  o.ath,  it  was 
the  prisoner,  and  “  it’s  at  his  door  I  lay 
my  mother’s  death.” 

There  w’as  here  a  sensation  and  murmur 
through  the  court  ;  but,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  the  examination  w.as  continued. 

“  Witness  knew  the  prisoner  for  many 
years ;  he  Avas  son  to  a  neighbor ;  is  jx)- 
sitive  that  he  is  the  man ;  the  prisoner 
demanded  where  the  money  was;  her 
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mother  denied  that  she  had  any  money  in 
the  house ;  tlic  prisoner  then  struck  her 
with  the  end  of  the  pistol ;  kjiew  that  her 
mother  had  a  small  i)ox  with  some  money 
in  it ;  thinks  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pounds  besides  some  silver,  but  did  not 
know  where  she  kept  it ;  if  she  knew,  slie 
would  have  told  the  prisoner  at  once  to 
save  her  mother ;  tohl  her  mother,  for 
God’s  sake,  to  tell  him  where  it  was,  and 
let  all  their  ba<l  luck  go  with  it ;  her 
mother  replied:  ‘  Never:  Tom,  you’re  the 
last  man  breathing  I  thought  would  do 
me  an  ill  turn,  and  only  for  you  struck 
me,  I’d  think  it  was  joking  you  are,  or 
through  liquor,  what  I  never  saw  on  you 
yet.’  They  then  dragged  my  mother  out 
of  the  bed,  ami  brought  her  into  the 
kitchen,  where  they  struck  her  again,  but 
she  wouhl  not  tell;  they  drew  otit  the 
Takings  of  the  fire  upon  the  hearth,  and 
threw  her  down  upon  them ;  the  ]trisoner 
held  her  under  the  arms,  and  the  other 
man  pulled  her  legs  from  under  her  ;  wit¬ 
ness  then  roared  murder,  and  seized  the 
)risoner  by  the  throat ;  called  the  jn-isoner 
)y  his  name,  and  said,  ‘Tom  Courtney,  I’ll 
hang  you  as  high  as  the  castle  for  this 
night’s  work he  g.ave  witness  a  blow 
which  staggered  her  over  against  the  wall 
and  said,  ‘  Give  uj)  the  money  before 
there’s  mischief  done;’  her  mother  w.as 
screaming  very  loud.  When  they  first 
threw  her  mother  down  uj)on  the  coals, 
Winny  Cox  jumped  down  off  the  loft  and 
grappled  with  the  second  man ;  with 
Winny’s  help,  and  what  witness  could  do 
after  she  got  the  blow,  her  mother  strug¬ 
gled  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-fio<ifr, 
and  8.aid,  ‘  Give  them  the  box,  Kitty,  it’s 
in  the  little  press  at  the  head  of  the  bed,’ 
and  she  fainted  oft’.  They  then  departed, 
leaving  her  mother,  as  she  thought,  dead ; 
saw  the  notes  in  the  box  when  the  prisoner 
opened  it ;  there  was  also  a  purse  in  the 
box  with  some  silver  in  it,  which  belonged 
to  witness  herself ;  would  know  it  again  if 
she  saw  it  among.st  a  thousand — a  good 
right  she’d  have,  ’twas  the  prisoner  himself 
gave  it  to  her,  about  four  years  ago ;  it 
was  a  leather  ])urse,  lined  with  silk,  and 
there  were  letters  upon  it ;  witness  gave 
it  to  her  mother  to  keep  for  safety  ;  did 
not  know  the  second  man  that  came  into 
the  house.” 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  at 

much  length  by  Mr.  B - ,  ])rincij)ally  as 

to  her  former  intimacy  with  the  prisoner, 
but  nothing  was  elicited. 
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Winefred  Cox  was  next  examined,  and 
she  corroborated  every  syllable  that  had 
been  sworn  to  by  the  first  witness  in  its 
most  minute  particulars :  heard  Catherine 
Murphy  say,  “Tom  Courtney,  I’ll  hang 
you  for  this  night’s  work,  it’s  often  my 
mother  nursed  you,  to  murder  her  .at 
last ;”  knew  the  prisoner  for  many  years, 
and  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Philip  Moran  was  then  sent  for  to  the 
witness-room,  and  put  upon  the  table,  and 
here  there  was  a  very  jtainful  scene  indeed 
— not  a  being  in  court  whose  heart  did 
not  beat. 

3Ioran  never  raised  his  eyes,  never 
opened  his  lips ;  he  moved  not ;  he  did 
not  ajjpear  to  breathe.  The  clerk  of  the 
crown  held  forth  the  book  and  told  him  to 
take  it,  but  his  anns  seemed  as  though 
they  were  dead  by  his  side.  The  counsel 
for  the  crown  rose,  and  addressing  his 
lordship,  8.aid :  “My  lord,  this  is  a  most 
material  witness,  and  however  painful  the' 
position  in  which  he  stands  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  in  which  we  stand  in  being 
obliged  to  bring  him  forward — for  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  is  his  uncle — the  case  is  one  of 
such  magnitude  in  itself,  and  so  peculiar 
.as  reg.ard8  the  unfortunate  m.an  in  the 
dock,  that  we  feel  it  imperative  upon  us 
to  establish  it  by  the  mouths  of  m.any  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  prisoner,  I  understand,  has 
hitherto  home  a  most  excellent  ch.aracter, 
and  I  am  aware  that  such  will  be  attested 
here  this  d.ay  by  many  most  respectable 
persons ;  but  this  very  fact,  my  lord,  only 
makes  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to 
fortify  our  case  by  all  the  evidence  we  can 
fairly  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  in  order  to 
s.atisfy  not  only  the  jury,  but  the  public, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  his  evi¬ 
dence,”  said  the  judge.  “  \Vitnes.s,  listen 
to  me.”  Not  a  move — not  a  stir. 

Witness,  pray  direct  your  eyes  to¬ 
wards  me,  while  I  address  a  very  few 
words  to  you,”  continued  the  judge. 

Had  he  been  m.ade  of  marble  he  could 
not  h.ave  been  more  immov.able — death 
could  not  have  been  more  still.  I  think 
the  judge  thought  he  must  h.ave  been  in  a 
fit  of  some  kind,  for  he  seemed  perjdexed, 
and  I  heard  him  .ask,  in  an  undertone,  if 
the  medic.al  gentleman  who  had  charge  of 
the  j.ail  was  in  court,  .and  directed  him  to 
be  sent  for.  In  the  moan  time  he  .again 
addresse<l  him  by  s.aying:  “Witness,  I  am 
quite  certain  you  must  hear  wdiat  I  say,' at 
18 
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least  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
do :  your  present  course  can  not  avail  you, 
the  law  must  be  vindicated,  and  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  you,  you  must  give 
your  evidence,  or  should  you  persist  in 
refusing  to  do  so,  I  shall  have  no  course 
left  but  to  commit  you  to  prison,  and  that, 
let  me  add,  indefinitely.” 

Still  not  a  word — not  a  move.  Here 
the  prisoner  started  up  from  the  position 
he  had  all  this  time  maintained,  and  called 
out:  “Uncle  Philift — Uncle  Philip,  won’t 
you  speak  to  nie  f  You  will  —  you 
must."  \ 


This  seemed  to  act  like  magic  on  the 
witness,  for  he  turned  quickly  round  and 
gazed  his  nephew  in  the  face  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  Uncle  Philip,  take  the  book  and 
give  your  evidence  like  a  man — what  are 
you  afraid  of  ?  Think  you  not  that  your 
unwillingness  to  tell  the  truth  must  be  ! 
construed  into  an  unwillingness  to  injure  1 
me  ;  may  it  not — nay,  must  it  not — im-  j 
press  the  jury  and  the  public  as  clearly  ; 
against  me  as  any  evidence  which  you  can 
give  ?  Uncle  Philip,  there  is  but  one  con¬ 
sideration  which  should  tempt  you  to  hold 
out  in  this  manner,  and  that  is  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  been  induced  through 
any  influence,  to  l)e  about  to  state  that 
which  is  not  the  fact :  if  that  be  the  case, 
you  do  well  to  pause.  But  no,  it  is  an 
unworthy  thought,  and  I  ask  your  par- 1 
don  ;  the  love  you  have  borne  my  mother 
and  myself,  and  the  whole  course  you 
have  adopted  iu  this  melancholy  business, 
forbid  the  supimsition.”  Here  the  prisoner 
was  completely  overcome,  and  again  cov¬ 
ering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  writhed 
in  the  agony  of  distress — ’twas  the  word 
mother  that  unmanned  him. 

I  have  been  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  the  habit  of  attending  like  places,  and 
1  never  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

Presently  the  prisoner  regained  his  self- 
possc.ssion,  and  “proudly  he  flung  his 
clustenng  ringlets  back,”  and  continued  : 
“  Itonse  yourself.  Uncle  Philip,  take  the 
book  and  give  your  evidence ;  1  know  I 
you  will  swear  nothing  but  what  you  be- 1 
iieve  to  be  the  truth.”  j 

“  ’Tis  a  difficult  thing,  Tom,”  said  his  un-  j 
cle,  turning  round,  “  and  for  all  I  have  to  ! 
say,  it  isn’t  much.”  I 

A.8  he  took  the  book,  I  heard  Tom  I 
Courtney  say :  “  God  help  you.  Uncle  ! 
Philip ;  they  might  have  spared  you  this,  ! 
for  they  have  enough.”  ; 

Philip  Moran  was  then  sworn  and  ex¬ 


amined  :  kept  a  public  house  at  Kaheen  ; 
on  the  night  the  widow  Murphy’s  house 
was  attacked,  very  late  or  towards  moni- 
ing,  some  persons  called  at  his  house  and 
asked  for  whisky,  refused  to  give  it  to 
them  at  that  hour;  they  said  they  were 
travelers  and  were  very  w'et,  that  they 
should  get  it ;  looked  out  through  the 
window,  saw  three  persons,  it  was  a 
moonlight  night,  but  very  wet ;  thought 
he  knew  one  of  the  men  who  stood  a  little 
to  one  side  ;  told  them  to  go  home,  that 
they  could  be  no  strangers ;  one  of  them 
swore  they  would  smash  in  the  door  if  it 
w.as  not  opened,  but  that  they  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  would  pay  well  for  the 
whisky ;  thought  the  easiest  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  was  to  give  them  the  whis- 
kjr ;  lit  a  candle,  and  drew  half  a  pint ; 
did  not  wish  them  to  come  in,  and  brought 
it  to  the  door,  which  he  opened ;  two  of 
them  stood  inside,  and  said  it  w'as  a  shame 
to  keep  them  so  long  in  the  rain,  because 
they  were  strangers.  Witness  turned  the 
light  of  the  candle  upon  the  man  who 
stood  outside,  looked  sharp  at  him,  and 
said,  “  There’s  one  of  you  no  stranger  at 
all  events,  Tom,  ivlKit’s  the  matter  V  won't 
you  come  in  and  dry  yourself he  made 
no  reply,  and  witness  said,  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  home,  Tom,  as  fast  as  you  can 
knew  Tom  Courtney  since  he  was  born  ; 
is  his  uncle  liy  his  mother ;  the  jirisoner 
c.aine  no  nearer,  at  any  time,  than  where 
he  first  stood,  about  four  yards. 

This  witness  was  then  called  ujKin  by 
the  Crow'ii  to  state  positively  whether  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  those  three  men,  or  if 
ife  had  any  doubt.  He  u’.as  (lositive  the 
man  who  stood  outside  was  the  prisoner  ; 
he  did  not  know  either  of  the  other  men, 
they  were  strangers. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  with 
great  ingenuitv,  princijially  as  to  the  dress 
which  the  prisoner  had  on ;  ivliether  it 
was  that  usually  worn  by  him,  and  the 
opjiortunity  ho  had  of  distinctly  seeing  his 
face.  U|M»n  the  whole  this  cross-e.\aminu- 
tion  was  not  unsuccessful  of  a  rather  fa 
vorable.  iinpres.sioii  towards  the  prisoner. 

As  the  old  man  turned  to  go  down,  his 
eyes  met  those  of  his  nephew.  They 
w’ere  within  four  feet  of  each  other,  and 
Moran,  having  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
threw  liis  arms  and  shoulders  across  the 
rails  of  the  dock,  and  clasping  him  round 
the  neck,  he  cried :  “  O  Tom  !  forgive 
me  ;  but  I  could  not  wrong  my  soul.” 

“  Stand  back.  Uncle  Philip,”  said  Court- 
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ney,  “you’ll  dro'wnmc  with  your  tears.  I 
know  you  have  sworn  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  and  I  would  disown  you 
if  yoti  woiild  do  .any  thing  else — even  to 
save  niy  life.'’ 

lie  then  staggered  down,  or  rather  was 
helped  down,  and  you  eould  have  heard 
his  sobs  dying  away  in  the  distance  as  he 
was  supported  out  of  the  court. 

.T.ames  Muri»hy  was  examined,  and 
stated  that  Courtney  e.asually  had  met 
him  on  the  road,  some  days  before  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  fair  to 
sell  his  calves,  as  it  was  an  excellent 
market. 

The  widow  Murphy’s  dying  declara¬ 
tion  was  then  read,  when  a  murmur  of 
surprise  and  indignation  ran  throiigh  the 
court.  Persons  who  had  hitherto  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  sympathize  with  the  prisoner,  be¬ 
gan  now  to  look  upon  him  as  a  hardened 
and  hypocritical  ruffian. 

The  case  lor  the  prosecution  closed. 

The  leading  witness  for  the  defense  was 
Courtney’s  brother.  Hilly,  a  handsome 
lad :  “  llecollected  the  night  the  widow 
Murphy’s  house  Avas  attacked ;  slept  on 
that  night  in  the  bed  with  his  brother. 
Witness  and  the  j)risoncr  went  to  bed 
about  ten  o’clock  ;  locked  the  house-door, 
and  hung  the  key  behind  the  parlor-door ; 
the  prisoner  got  into  bed  first  ;  he  slept 
next  the  Avail,  and  Avitness  slept  on  ihe  out¬ 
side.  Piisoner  ami  witness  both  said  their 
jirayers  before  they  got  into  bed.  The 
prisoner  was  in  the  bed  in  the  morning 
A\hen  AA’itness  awoke.  Turned  two  or 
three  times  in  the  night,  and,  on  his 
solemn  oath,  the  jirisoner  AA'as  in  the  bed 
on  .all  these  occasions.” 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  F - . 

“The  prisoner  had  other  clothes  in  a 
box  in  the  8.ame  room  ;  eould  h.ave  got 
them  without  touchingthose  on  the  chair.” 

“  Could  he  not  have  left  the  house,  then, 
Avithout  vour  knoAA’lcdge,  sir?” 

“’Tisjust  possible;  but  I  am  positive 
he  never  di<l.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  sAve.ar,  sir,  that  ho 
did  not  do  that  Avhich  it  Avas  possible  he 
could  have  done  Avithout  your  knoAA'- 
Icdge  ?” 

“  I’ll  tell  you - ” 

“No,  sir,  you’ll  tell  me  nothing  until 
you  give  me  a  direct  ansAver.  I  ask  ye^, 
sir,  ag.ain,  and  for  the  last  time,  will  you 
take  It  upon  yourself  to  SAvear  that  the 
prisoner  did  not  Ic.aA’e  the  house  that  night 
after  you  .and  he  went  to  bed  ?” 


“  I  Avill  not  swear  it  positively.” 

“  You  may  go  doAvn,  sir.” 

“  You  Avere  going  to  say  something  just 
now',”  said  the  judge. 

“  I  was  going  to  say,  my  lord,  that  I 
Avould  not  sAvear  positively  to  .any  thing 
Avhich  I  did  not  actually  knoAV  to  be  a  fiict 
of  my  oAvn  knowdedge  ;  and  in  this  case, 
although  I  am  quite  satistied  in  my  oavm 
mind  that  the  jwisoner  did  not  leave  the 
house  on  that  night,  yet  as  the  )>o8.sibility 
does  exist  that  he  could  have  done  so, 
however  safe  I  might  believe  myself  to  be 
in  SAvearing  it,  I  think  it  Avould  be  Avrong 
to  do  so.” 

“  It  is  a  very  honest  answ  er,  my  good 

boy,”  broke  in  31  r.  H - ,  “and  stamps 

truth  upon  every  tittle  of  your  evidence.” 

The  Avitness  here  became  much  aftected ; 
his  eyes  filled  wdth  tears,  and  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  Avorked  and  tAvitched  with 
emotion.  lie  put  a  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  to  go  down — more,  I 
think,  to  hide  his  brother  as  he  passed  than 
to  cheek  hij  tc.ars ;  but  the  prisoner 
stretched  out  liis  arms,  and  grasj>ed  him 
by  the  shoulder  .as  he  p.assed,  saying : 

“  (»od  bless  you.  Hilly,  you’re  all  right, 
man — you’re  all  right.  Forgive  me  if  I 
Avas  afraid  of  your  love.” 

Hilly  then  rushed  through  the  crowd, 
carrying  the  sympathy  and  belief  of  ev¬ 
eryone  Avho  he.ird  his  evidence  Avith  him. 

The  only  other  evidence  Avhich  Avas 
brought  forward  Avas  as  to  character,  and 
certainly  if  it  could  have  availed  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  flood  of  evidence  Avhich  was 
.against  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  been 
turned  from  the  dock  a  free  man ;  the 
highest  and  most  noble  in  the  county,  one 
ami  all,  bore  cheerful  and  tlintinct  le.sti- 
mony  to  the  amiability  .and  uniformly  good 
character  and  conduct  <»f  Tom  (.’ouitney  : 
the  priests  (for  they  still  claimcil  him) 
thronged  forAvard  to  the  table,  to  bear 
witness  to  his  benevolence  and  kind-heart¬ 
edness,  from  a  very  child — and  the  case 
closed. 

The  judge  slowly  turned  himself  round 
towards  the  jury,  and  made  a  very  long 
pause — so  long  that  it  became  at  last  the 
subject  of  whispers  from  one  to  another, 
.and  I  heard  some  one  s;iy  that  he  Ai’as 
only  AA’.aiting  for  the  buzz  (which  always 
takes  place  at  that  moment  in  a  croAvded 
court)  to  subside — but  I  tlid  not  think  it 
w.as. 

He  commenced,  hoAvever.  and  it  .was 
the  signal  for  death-like  silence.  I  hball 
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not  follow  him  through  his  charge ;  he ' 
left  no  point  of  view  in  which  he  did  not 
put  the  case.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
voice,  his  views,  his  periods.  lie  closed, 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  charge  he 
never  once  used  the  words,  “  on  the  other 
hand,  gentlemen,”  (alas !  there  was  no 
other  hand  to  turn  to;)  nor  did  he  close 
with  that  general  and  hackneyed  finale  to 
all  charges,  “  if  they  had  a  doubt,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt,”  (and  it  was  a  termination 
of  which  his  humanity  rendered  that  judge 
particularly  fond ;)  but  in  this  case  he 
seemed  to  feel — the  whole  court  felt — that 
it  would  have  been  out  of  place ;  and  his 
closing  words  were ;  “  I  leave,  then,  the 
case  with  you,  gentlemen  ;  and  I  do  so 
with  a  firm  persuasion,  that  as  upright, 
cotiscientioHS  jurors,  you  will  do  your  duty 
without  respect  to  persons,  and  fearless  of 
the  result,  founded  on  the  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  alone,  which  has  been 
brought  before  you.” 

Oh !  what  a  hum — what  a  buzz — what 
whispering,  and  wiping  of  (aces,  what  al¬ 
tering  of  elbows  on  the  ledges  of  the 
seats,  what  slight  shaking  of  heads  and 
compres.sing  of  lips,  as  people  looked  in 
eaclj  other’s  faces  while  the  jury  rose  to 
retire  ;  and  “  Poor  young  fellow  “God 
help  him;”  “Unfortunate  mother;”  and 
such  like  remarks,  passed  in  an  undertone 
from  one  to  another.  I  lifted  up  my  heart 
in  silent  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  in¬ 
deed  help  both  him  and  his  mother  in  that 
distracting,  frightful  hour.  Xot  a  man, 
not  a  woman,  not  a  child — and  there  were 
children  there — left  the  court,  although 
there  were  numbers  who  had  not  tasted 
food  for  nearly  twelve  hours  ;  such  was 
the  awful  suspense,  the  dre.adful  anxiety 
to  learn  that  which  every  person  there 
knew  to  as  great  a  certainty  as  that  the 
sun  which  had  been  some  time  set,  would 
rise  again  in  the  morning. 

Contrary  to  all  expect.ation,  the  jury 
remained  in  for  nearly  half  an  hour — not 
that  they  doubted,  (as  I  learned  after¬ 
wards,)  but  from  a  sheer  reluctance  to 
hand  in  the  fatal  word.  Indeed  it  was 
the  good  sense  and  humanity  of  one  of  the 
jurors  which  prevented  them  from  giving 
further  delay,  (such  was  their  repugnance,) 
by  representing  that  every  moment  they 
remained  in  beyond  what  was  rea.sonable, 
in  so  plain  a  case,  was  only  c.alculated  to 
nourish  a  vain  and  delusive  hoi>e  in  the 
risoner’s  breast,  and  lead  him  to  the  be- 
efi  that  it  was  possible  to  take  a  favor¬ 


able  view  of  the  case.  The  justice,  the 
humanity  of  this  was  at  once  acquiesced 
in  ;  and  the  jury -room  door  opened,  and 
forth  came  a  reluctant  but  conscientious 
jury.  The  issue  jiaperwas  handed  down. 
The  clerk  of  the  crown  read  over  the 
names  of  the  jurors,  and  read  aloud, 
though  his  voice  trembled  as  he  uttered 
it,  the  awful  word,  “  Guilty,”  adding  the 
useless,  but  usual  words,  “  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  <leath  and 
execution  should  not  be  p.assed  upon 
you  ?” 

Tiie  j)risoner,  on  hearing  the  word 
“  Guilty,”  had  brought  his  hands  toge¬ 
ther,  stretched  his  arms  along  the  front 
rail  of  the  dock,  and  laid  his  liead  down 
upon  the  backs  of  his  hands.  In  this  i)osi- 
tion  he  remained  evidently  struggling 
with  inward  emotion.  There  w.as  a  death¬ 
like  silence  then,  indeed,  in  the  court,  as 
there  always  is  immediately  jwevious  to 
the  sentence  of  death  being  j)assed.  At 
length  the  judge — who  had  been  gazing 
at  some  imaginary  object  in  the  air — said, 
“  Prisoner.” 

At  the  word,  the  convict,  for  such,  in¬ 
deed,  hi  now  wa.s,  started  up  into  an  erect 
position,  and  pushing  back  his  long  dark 
hair,  which  had  tallen  down  over  his  fore- 
hea<i  and  eyes,  showed  a  face  of  marble 
whiteness,  but  an  unstirring  eye  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty. 

“  Prisoner,”  said  the  judge,  again. 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  prisoner,  “  I  have 
been  asked  if  I  have  any  thing  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  and  execution  should 
not  be  passed  upon  me.  If  the  question 
be  not  altogether  an  insult  or  a  mockery, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  Court — not,  I  am  aAvare,  th.at  they  can 
h.ave  any  influence  upon  my  fate,  but,  my 
lord,  that  they  m.ay  be  remembered  when 
I  am  no  more ;”  and  his  lips  quivered. 

The  judge  made  no  answer,  nather  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  proceed,  than  giving  him 
permission. 

“  My  lord,  I  have  been  found  guilty  of 
a  crime  of  which  I  am  as  innocent  betbre 
heaven  as  any  person  who  now  hears  me 
or  looks  upon  me,  standing  here,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  a  convicted  murderer, 
and  about  to  receive  sentence  of  death 
and  execution  —  oh !  terrible,  terrible 
^^rd8.  There  may  be  eyes  now  looking 
at  me,  there  may  be  ears  now  listening  to 
me,  of  those  M-ho  know  and  who  could 
prove  my  innocence,  even  at  this  moment. 
If  such  there  be  in  the  court,  [and  the  pri- 
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soner  turned  round  and  surveyed  the  |  false.  I  can  not  believe  that  James  has 
crowd  in  rear  of  the  dock,]  let  them  be- ;  turned  an  innocent  and  casual  conversa- 
hold  me — let  them  listen  to  my  words,  lion  against  me  for  a  wicked  jmrpose, 
Of  course,  my  lord,  I  allude  to  the  real  .  knowing  me  to  be  innocent.  He,  at 
perpetrators  of  this  horrid  crime,  should  j  least,  my  lord,  has  sworn  the  truth.  I 
any  of  them  be  here,  and  which  is  not  im-  i  freely  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  conver- 
possible.  Do  I  expect,  then,  that  if  they  ;  sation  detailed  in  his  evidence ;  it  was  a 
be,  they  or  .any  of  them  will  stand  forth  casual  matter,  with  no  other  object  th.an 
and  .avow  it  ?  Alas,  no !  I  have  no  such  ,  to  serve  him,  and  founded  upon  the  suc- 
hnpe;  ’tis  not  in  human  mature ;  and  the  cess  of  my  own  father  upon  similar  oc- 
hearts  which  would  perpetr.ate  such  casions.  Besides,  M'ere  my  object  that 
a  cruel  deed  will  be  but  too  glad  to  which  has  been  attributed  to  it,  might  I 
chuckle  in  the  security  of  my  conviction.”  :  not  as  well  have  said  to  James  Murphy: 
[Here  there  was  a  gre.at  bustle  in  the  ‘  .lames,  I  wish  you  would  go  away  to  the 

center  of  the  crowd  behind  the  dock,  and  ;  fair  of  G - on  Thursday  next,  for  I 

a  strong-looking  man,  who  had  fainted  want  to  murder  your  mother  on  that 
from  the  heat,  w.as  removed  into  the  night,’  as  have  acted  the  subsequent  part 
street,  where  tlie  fresh  air  .soon  revived  I  did,  had  such  being  the  object  of  the 
him;  bull  do  not  believe  he  returned  convers.ation  which  actually  did  take? 
into  the  court,  and  I  heard  some  body  say  ■  Who  but  a  fool  would  h.ave  held  such  a 
that  he  was  a  stranger.]  “  They  may  ;  conversation  with  him,  had  he  not  made 
hear,”  continued  the  {irisoner,  when  si- :  arrangements  to  Hy  with  his  booty  before 
deuce  was  restored,  “  from  the  lips  of  a  ?  he  returned?  Did  I  tly?  You  have 
dying  man,  that  they  are  about  to  commit  heard  where  and  how  I  was  found.  Inti- 
another  murder,  .and  th.at,  sooner  or  later,  i  m.ately  known,  as  I  'wa.'J,  to  the  widow,  to 
justice  will  overtake  them,  and  my  cha-  I  Catherine,  and  the  servant  girl,  undis- 
racter  will  be  reileemed,  and  my  memory  '  guised  to  have  entered  the  house,  and 
rescued  from  disgrace  and  shame — per- !  committed  murder  and  robbery,  and  then 
haps  ere  I  be  rotten  in  the  grave.”  !  returned  to  my  own  house,  not  more  than 

Sir  William  knit  his  brow,  and  seemed  ;  a  mile  distant,  sat  down  to  my  breakfast, 
as  if  he  would  have  stopped  him.  He  at  [and  c.almly  waited  the  result;  could  I,  I 
once  ])erceived  it,  and  added  :  s.ay,  have  courted  an  ignominious  and 

“  Pardon  the  expression,  my  lord — this  I  shameful  death  more  openly,  more  suc- 
is  not  a  time  for  choice  of  words ;  but  if  i  ces.-fully,  more  promj)tly,  than  by  such  a 
I  have  used  .au  undignitied  or  im|»roper  course  ?  But  I  have  not  .alluded  to  my 
ex|>ression  while  addressing  your  lordship,  I  uncle.  Can  I  believe  that  Philip  ]\Ior.an 
pardon  me,  I  pray,  and  attribute  it  rather  ,  — the  only  brother  of  her  whose  heart  1 
to  the  agony  of  the  position  in  which  I  i  now  see  breaking  almost  beneath  your 
am  j)laced,  than  to  .any  w.ant  of  respect.”  j  lordship’s  bench,  and  which,  I  doubt  not. 
The  judge  appeared  satisfied,  and  the  in  mercy,  may  be  cold  before  luy  own — 
prisoner  continued  :  j  c.an  I  believe  that  he  woiild  join  a  foul 

“  My  lord,  I  c.an  not,  and  I  do  not,  ^  conspiracy  to  take  aw.ay  the  life  of  .an  in¬ 
while  asserting  my  innocence,  quarrel  j  nocent  man,  and  that  man  his  sister’s  son 
with  either  your  lordship’s  charge,  or  j  — a  cons))ir.acy,  too,  the  success  of  which 
with  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ;  I  do  not  I  must  be  purcluased  by  multi^ilied  perjury 
even  know  how  to  quarrel  with  the  evi-  !  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  tor  Avhich  no 
deuce.  I  never  injured  .any  one  of  the  ,  depth  of  ingenuity  can  divine  a  motive? 
witnesses ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  far  I  can  not  believe  that  he  or  they  h.ave 
other  feelings  at  one  time — perhaps  far  '  done  so.  What  sh.all  I  s,ay,  then  ? — th.at 
other  objects  than  injury  tow.ards  one  of,  I  am  guilty?  No,  my  lord  ;  as  I  stand 
them.  I  c.an  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe  '  before  the  (iod  of  heaven,  who  knoweth 
that  Catherine  Murphy’s  poor  old  mother  ]  my  heart,  1  am  not  guilty.” 

— her  murdered  mother — .and  my  he.art  !  The  convict  here  paused  for  a  moment, 
still  bleeds  .at  the  contemplation  of  her  ^  and  turned  his  head  towards  one  of  the 
sufferings  and  death — I  can  not  believe,  I  I  side-boxes  below  him. 

B.ay,  that  she  rushed  for  judgment  to  her  j  “  I  have  just  heard  a  remark,  my  lord,” 
God  with  a  perjured  lie  u])on  her  lips;  I  |  he  continued,  “expres-sing  surprise  th.at  I 
can  not  believe  th.at  either  she  or  Cathe-  did  not  address  this  statement  to  the  jury 
riue  has  sworu  what  they  knew  to  be  before  they  retired,  rather  than  to  the 
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Court  after  the  verdict.  I  doubt  that  the  I  “  A  very  few  words  more,  my  lord, 
law  would  have  permitted  me  to  do  so  ;  and  I  have  done.  I  doubt  not  that  your 
but  I  do  not  doubt  the  futility  of  such  a  j  lordship  will  tell  me  that  you  j»erfectly 
course,  neither  does  the  f;entlem.an  who  I  coincide  with  the  propriety  of  the  ver- 
defended  my  case  ;  else,  had  he  not  been  I  diet,  and  that  no  person  u  ho  has  heard 
silent,  W'ere  it  lawful ;  had  I  been  permit-  the  evidence  e.an  for  a  moment  have  a 
ted,  I  should  have  declined  to  do  so.  doubt  of  my  guilt.  Perhaps  your  lord- 
And  why  ?  Because  I  felt  the  impossi-  ship  m.ay  tell  me  that  a  solemn  declaration 
bility  of  any  thing  which  I  could  stiy  to  j  of  my  innocence  in  opposition  to  such  evi- 
contend  against  the  evidence,  and  what-  j  denco  is  only  a  fearful  aggravation  of  my 
everlsetforth  must  have  been  received  by  guilt ;  ami  although  I  can  not,  as  I  have 
the  jury  and  the  public  as  false  and  hy-  j  already  said,  upon  that  evidence,  quarrel 
poeritical,  coming  at  such  a  lime,  in  the  j  with  cither  the  verdict  or  with  that  opin- 
vain  and  delusive  hope  of  swaying  men's  ion,  I  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time — 
minds  in  my  favor,  and  I  should  but  too  at  least  before  your  lordshiji — assert  my 
surely  have  added  the  brand  of  li.ar  to  innocence ;  and  further  most  solemnly 
that  of  murderer  upon  my  name.  It  may  decl.are,  that  were  an  .admission  of  my 
not  be  so  now,  the  die  is  cast — my  doom  guilt  to  jturchase  the  life  which  I  must 
is  sealed.  That  short  word,  written  in  soon  resign  for  a  shameful,  sudden,  and, 
silence  by  your  foreman,  and  8|)oken  perhaps,  a  painful  de.ath,  and  to  turn  me, 
aloud  by  the  officer  of  the  Crown,  has  re- i  tree  and  unshackled,  from  this  dock, 
moved  my  case  into  a  higher  court.  I  j  while  my  name  and  char.actcr  were  blasted 
stand  now  not  so  much  before  your  lord-  with  the  crime,  I  would  not,  for  I  couhl 
ship  as  before  the  Lord  of  heaven.  At '  not,  truly  make  it.  The  Lord  has  laid 
his  tribunal  I  must  soon  appear ;  and  !  his  hand  heavily  upon  me ;  it  is  a  sore 
falsehood,  which  could  never  have  availed  j  affliction  which  I  can  not  comi)rehend,  but 
to  save  me,  would  l)e  worse  than  useless  !  which  must  take  its  course.  May  the 
now.  I  may,  therefore,  hope  there  are  Lord  lighten  the  load,  or  increase  my 
some,  at  least — perhaps  many — here,  who  j  strength  to  bear  it ;  to  him  I  commit 
will  believe  my  words,  when  I  again  de-  myself,  soul  and  body.  !My  lord  and  gen- 
clarc,  in  this  awful  moment,  that  I  am  j  flemen,  I  have  done,  and  I  thank  you  for 
wholly  innocent  of  act,  part,  or  knowledge  j  the  jjatience  and  attention  with  which 
of  this  dreadful  crime.  1  believe,  my  !  you  have  listened  to  me.” 
lord,  that  an  inscrutable  Providence,  i  The  ]»risoner  ceased,  but  not  a  word, 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  has  per- !  not  a  whisper,  not  a  stir  in  court.  All 
mitted — for  some  mysterious  j»ur])ose,  |  eyes  turned  from  the  unluappy  man  to  the 
which  neither  you,  my  lord,  nor  I  c.an  j  judge,  who,  after  .an  app.arent  consultation 
scan — a  fatal  delusion  to  fall  upon  the '  w  ith  his  own  mind,  assumed  the  black 
minds  of  all  those  who  have  this  day  wit-  j  cap  with  a  trepklalion  very  foreign  to 
nessed  against  me.  lie  has  the  j)Ower  his  usu.al  mode.  All  persons  present 
even  still  to  disjiel  it ;  and  should  he  j  seemed  to  expect  a  long  and,  doubtless,  a 
hasten  his  mercy  in  time  to  save  me  very  feeling  a<idress  to  the  unhappy  con- 
from  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  how  vict,  ere  the  final  wonls  of  the  sentence 
shall  I  live  to  thank  him — to  serve  him  ?  should  close  his  earthy  fate ;  but  I  never 
but  if  not’’ — [Here  the  unhajipy  man  ex-  saw  Sir  William  Smitli  so  completely,  so 
hibited  gre,at  emotion  ;  his  lips  (juivered,  perfectly  overcome.  He  made  one  effort 
bis  voice  trembled,  and  his  whole  frame  to  speak,  in  vain,  and  it  was  evident  he 
shook.]  “  But  if  not,”  he  continued,  re-  would  not  make  a  second  until  he  had 
covering  himself,  “and  that  my  doom  in  i  mastered  himself,  and  could  co?nm.and  his 
this  world  shall,  indeed,  be  fixed,  I  trust  j  voice.  I  had,  too,  a  secret  feeling  that 
I  can  say,  ‘  His  will  be  done  but,  for  the  j  he  believed  in  the  innocence  of  the  j)ri8on- 
sake  of  my  memory  .and  my  char.acter,  er.  After  a  prolonged  and  painful  silence, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  loved  me  I  he  merely  sjud  : 

here,  I  hope  and  trust  he  will  reveal  it  “Thom-as  Courtney,  I  have  listened  with 
when  I  am  gone.”  [  all  the  attention  which  I  considered  your 

He  paused,  and  the  judge,  thinking  he  ;  unhappy  j)08ition  demanded,  to  your  state- 
had  finished,  put  his  hand  behind  him,  ment.  Every  person  in  the  court,  as  well 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  as  the  jury,  h.as  heard  the  evidence  upon 
black  cap.  which  you  have  been  convicted  ;  and  in 
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the  justice  and  propriety  of  tliat  verdict  I  saw  that  it  was  not  far  from  two  o’clock, 
there  is  not  one  solitary  person  who  must  j  Something  serious,  I  was  certain,  had  hap- 
not  concur — nay,  you  yourself  have  done  j  ]»encd,  and  I  felt  a  dreadful  presentiment 
so.  They  have  also  heard  your  state- 1  that  Ferriss’s  news  was,  that  Tom  Court- 
inent ;  and  whether  that  statement  be  an  |  ney  had  put  an  end  to  himself.  Judge  of 
•aggravation  of  the  crime  or  not,  I  shall  j  my  astonishment,  when  I  opened  the  hall- 
leave  to  be  settled  by  the  fin<al  and  eter-  ;  door,  and  his  first  words  were,  that  Tom 
nal  J udge  before  whom  you  soon  must  !  Courtney  had  made  bis  escape  from  the 
appear.  I  shall  only  add,  that  if  your  jail,  and  that  he  had  again  arrested  him 
statement  be  false — and  I  can  not  reconcile  j  in  a  public-house  in  the  town, 
its  being  otherwise,  with  the  evidence,  if  “Quite  and  entirely  impossible,  Fer- 
it  be  true — you  will  find,  |)erhaj)s,  when  I  riss,”  said  I :  “on  every  account  impossi- 
too  l.ate,  that  it  will  be  a  dreadful  aggra-  !  ble,  out  of  the  question.” 


vat  ion,  indeed.” 


“  Quite  true,  nevertheless,  sir,”  he  re- 
lie  then  sentenced  Tom  Courtney  to  be  !  plied.  “  I  have  him  in  the  police-barrack, 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  de.ad,  in  i  not  forty  i>erch  from  where  you  st.and  : 
the  usual  words,  upon  the  next  d.ay  but  I  and,  what’s  more,  I  have  one  of  the  fel- 
one  following.  The  miser.able  m.an  was  j  lows  that  was  with  him  at  the  widow’s 
then  removed  from  the  dock  to  the  jail,  ,  house,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  assisted  him 
amidst  all  the  customary  clamor  and  '  to  make  his  escape.  You  reniember  the 
screaming  of  rel.ations  and  friends.  i  red-haired  thief  that  Kitty  swore  she’d 

The  court  wsis  adjourned,  and  in  one  '  know  again.” 
hour  the  town  was  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  {  “  You’re  dreaming,  Ferriss  ;  ’tis,  I  s.ay, 

beyond  the  conviction  of  a  petty  sessions  j  qttite  impossible ;  I  can’t,  and  I  don’t  bic- 
had  t.aken  place.  |  lieve  it.” 

The  weather  w’as  very  fine  .and  dry  for  '  “And  why  not,  sir?  Whv  wouldn’t 
the  time  of  year,  and  .Sir  William,  to  the  !  he,  if  he  could  ?  And,  faith,  if  it  w.asn’t 
surprise  of  every  one  who  h.ad  witnessed  !  for  Edmund  Ferriss,  he  was  a  free  bird 
all  ne  ha<l  gone  through  that  day,  directed  I  before  morning.  Come  down  to  the  bar- 
the  sherift’  to  have  an  escort  ready  in  one  i  rack,  sir,  yourself,  and  see  him ;  may  be 
hour  from  the  closing  of  the  court ;  and  !  you’ll  believe  your  eye-sight.” 
having  made  arrangements  with  his  |  “Scarcely,”  said  I.  “What  did  he 
brother  judge,  (who  had  nothing  to  do  in  '  say,  Ferriss,  when  you  took  him  ?  How 
the  record  court,)  he  left  for  the  next  I  did  you  know  he  got  oftt  ?  Where  did 
town  on  the  circuit,  by  a  clear,  fine  moon-  I  yoti  find  him?  Does  he  now  admit  his 
light.  !  guilt  ?” 

It  w.as  by  this  time  very  l.ate  ;  and  as  I  |  “He  never  opened  his  lips  since  I  took 
felt  har.assed  .and  fatigued  both  in  body  him ;  but  I  heard  him  and  his  companion 
and  mind,  I  retired  to  my  lodging  alone  j  talking  the  whole  business  over  of  the  at- 
and  depressed.  The  evening  wore  on  :  in  !  tack,  and  how  well  they  escaped.  There 
a  state  of  distraction  I  retired  to  rest,  and  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  now,  at  all 
soon  fell  into  a  confused  slumber.  How  events.  Oh  !  then,  what  a  sweet  tongue  he 
long  I  slept,  or  half-slept,  I  know  not — at  '  had,  sir.  Did  you  hear  him  to-day — faith, 
least  I  did  not  know  until  I  iv.as  awakened  I  believe  I  may  say  yesterday — why,  he 
by  a  thundering  double-knock  at  the  hall- :  had  me  almost  persua<led,  at  one  time,  in 
door.  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  i  spite  of  every  thing,  that  he  was  innocent.” 
was  for  me,  and  jumping  up,  I  put  my  !  We  h.astened  to  the  barrack.  As  1  en- 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  asked:  “VV'ho  j  tered  the  d.ay-room,  I  there  beheld  Tom 
was  there  ?”  j  Courtney,  sitting  upon  a  form,  handcufi'ed 

“Oh!  come  down,  sir;  come  down  as  '  to  another  man,  and  a  policennm  on  either 
fast  as  you  can,”  said  Ferriss,  who,  with  j  end  guarding  them.  He  had  changed  his 
another  policeman,  stood  at  the  door.  j  clothes,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  had 
“  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  now,  For- 1  time  to  cut  his  hair,  or  otherwise  disguise 
riss  ?”  said  I.  himself.  There  was  a  ferocity  in  his  eye, 

“  Oh !  come  down,  sir ;  dress  yourself  ■  and  altogether  in  the  expression  of  his 
smart  and  come  down,  sir,  .and  I’ll  tell  you.”  '  countenance,  I  had  never  before  seen,  and 
Of  course,  I  lost  not  .another  moment  in  which  I  did  not  conceive  it  c.apablc  of  as- 
dressing  mysflf  and  going  down.  As  I  suming.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  lace, 
passed  the  clock  on  the  landing  place,  1  I  and  said  : 
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“  God  help  you,  Tom  Courtney ;  what 
is  this  you  have  done  ?” 

He  did  not  return  my  gaze,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  not. 

Looking  upon  him  from  that  moment  as 
a  condemned  and  hardened  hyj)ocrite,  I 
turned  from  the  room,  and  gave  direc¬ 
tions  that  no  person  whatever  siiould  be 
permitted  to  speak  to  him,  or  he  to  any 
one.  I  then  brought  Ferriss  with  me  to- 

Mr. - ,  the  magistrate,  whom  I  routed 

up  as  unex])ectedly  as  I  myself  had  been. 
As  we  w'ent  along,  .and  while  we  were 
waiting  for  the  m.agistrate  to  dress,  and 
reconcile  himself  to  so  untimely  a  visit, 
Ferriss  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
Tom  Courtney’s  second  .arrest. 

He  and  his  companion  had  retired  to 
their  lodgings  rather  tired  and  harassed, 
after  the  duties  of  the  day.  Their  room 
was  off  a  long  narrow  one  which  w.as 
used  as  a  tap-room.  There  was,  however, 
another  door  lea<rmg  into  their  room  from 
an  outside  p.assage,  up  three  little  three- 
cornered  steps,  which  door  w.as  generally 
used  when  there  w.as  company  drinking 
in  the  tap-room ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  very  late,  and  as  there  were  no  ]>er- 
sons  in  it,  Ferriss  and  his  comrades  passed  j 
through  it  into  their  sleejting-rooin,  and  i 
were  retiring  to  bed.  There  was  a  chink 
of  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  open. ! 
Ferriss’s  companion  had  got  into  bed,  and  ! 
he  himself  had  taken  off  his  clothes,  and  I 
had  just  put  out  the  candle,  when  he  ; 
heard  the  door  of  the  outside  room  open,  , 
and  stef>s  adwance  into  it,  and  he  siiw  a  | 
light.  Now,  Ferriss  was  a  cautious,  sen¬ 
sible  man,  where  business  or  duty  was 
concerned,  although  a  smart,  pleasant  fel¬ 
low,  where  it  w.a3  not ;  he  never  did  any 
thing  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  seldom  did 
it  wrong ;  and,  in  this  instance,  he  thought 
it  was  just  as  well  to  take  a  peep  through 
the  chink  previous,  as  he  thought,  to  stej)- 
ping  into  bed.  But  Ferriss  did  not  go  to 
bed  that  night,  near  as  he  was  to  doing  so ; 
for,  .as  he  looked  out,  if  ever  he  saw  mortal 
man,  he  saw  Tom  Courtney  sitting  at  the 
eml  of  the  table,  directly  opposite  him ; 
the  candle  shone  right  ujxm  him — full  on 
his  face — ^he  could  not  be  mistaken.  There 
was  another  man  sitting  sideways  to  the 
table,  but  turned  round  towards  Courtney 
so  that  he  could  not  see  his  face.  But  it 
was  no  matter ;  he  saw  Tom  Courtney  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt ;  nay,  if  a  doubt  could  have 
existed — which,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  natural — it  was  dispelled 
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j  by  the  following  conversation,  every  word 
:  of  which  Ferriss  dnmk  in  erectis  aurlhus^ 

I  with  more  th.an  ordinary  surprise, 
j  “  Well,  Tom,  my  boy— for  I  can’t  help 
'  calling  yon  Tom,  though  you  bid  me  not 
j  — I  hope  I  may  congratulate  you  now,  at 
I  least,  on  your  escape  from  the  halter,  eh  ? 

;  Don’t  you  think  you  may  say  you  are 
sate  ?  Give  us  your  hand,  old  boy.” 

!  The  other  looked  at  him  with  a  con- 
i  temptuous  curl  of  the  li|)— Tom  Courtney’s 
I  curl  all  over,  and  letting  him  take  his 
i  hand,  rather  than  giving  it  to  him,  re- 
i  plied  : 

“Yes,  I  hoi)e  we  are  safe,  jx-rhaps, 
from  that  job ;  but  recollect,  3Iartin, 

I  there  are  otlier  things  to  the  full  .as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  the  widow’s ;  and  the 
sooner  we  can  get  clear  out  of  the  country 
j  the  better.  MV  heart  misgives  me  that 
:  there  may  be  some  mischance  yet.” 

I  “  Your  heart  is  fpiite  right  for  once,  my 
I  lad,  at  all  events,”  thought  Ferriss ;  but 
i  he  would  not  stir  for  the  world  until  he 
I  he.ard  more.  “  He  was,”  as  he  said  him- 
i  self,  “  in  the  receipt  of  a  bagful  of  inforina- 
;  tion  of  the  right  sort.” 

“  Don’t  be  down-hearted,  man,”  con¬ 
tinued  Martin  ;  “  here’s  the  girl  with  the 
whisky.” 

It  was  just  then  brought  in  and  Laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  girl  left  the  room. 

“  3Iartin,  you  have  no  right  to  call  me 
down-hearted.  Hecollect  to-d.ay,  didn’t  1 
stand  it  like  a  man.  It  would  be  more 
like  the  thh)g  if  I  c.alled  you  a  chicken- 
hearted  coward;  you  were  very  near 
spoiling  .all.” 

“  Well,  well,”  interrupted  the  other, 
“  you  said  enough  .about  that  already,  and 
I  told  you  I  couldn’t  help  it.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  widow  Murphy’s  screams 
and  the  blood  upon  her  gray  hairs  and 
face,  and  the  way  that  you  spoke,  Tom, 
and  w.anted  the  people  to  stand  back,  that 
I  might  be  seen,  was  too  much  for  me, 
!  and  the  place  w’as  so  liot,  and  altogether 
[  I  could  not  help  it ;  but  it’s  all  over  now, 
!  and  you  promi.sed  you  w’ould  not  bring  it 
I  up  again  ;  so  no  more  about  it.  But  let  us 
'  hear  your  plan,  Tom,  what  is  it  'i 

“Just  to  drink  my  share  of  this  half¬ 
pint,  smoke  a  jtipe,  and  be  the  best  h.alf 
of  the  way  to  Galway  before  daylight — 
will  th.at  do  ?” 

“  Right  well ;  here’s  to  you  and  me ; 
there’s  not  .another  man  in  Ireland  would 
have  escaped  as  you  have.” 

They  drank  and  helped  themselves  again. 
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All  this  time  Ferriss  was  stealing  into 
his  jacket  ami  trowsers  like  a  mouse,  aiul 
listening  and  peeping  at  the  sjjine  time. 
Ho  was  glad  to  see  what  no  man  ever  saw 
before — Tom  Courtney  charging  a  pij)c, 
and  prep.aring  to  smoke.  This  was  nuts 
and  apples  to  Ferriss;  it  was  his  time  for 
business,  and  of  all  men  in  the  force  he 
was  not  likely  to  spoil  a  job  by  hurry.  He 
therefore  stole  over,  and  very  gingerly 
awakened  his  two  comrades,  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  them : 

“  For  their  life  not  to  open  their  lips  or 
make  a  noise,  but  to  dress  themselves  as 
smart  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  And,” 
he  added,  “our  fortunes  are  made.” 

d’his  having  been  acconqylished — not 
the  making  of  their  fortunes,  but  the 
dressing  themselves — he  told  them  who 
w.as  in  the  outside  room,  .and  sent  them  in 
tlieir  «/ocA‘iM’-feet,  but  with  their  bayonets, 
through  the  little  door  of  which  I  si>oke 
to  the  outer  door  of  the  drinking-room,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  men,  and  with 
tlirections  to  st.and  fast  until  they  heard 
him  inside.  All  being  .arranged  .as  he  di¬ 
rected,  he  returned  to  his  former  position, 
and  t.aking  a  final  peep,  he  saw  Tom 
C’ourtney  and  his  comp.anion  ])ufling  aw.ay. 
N  eed  I  say,  what  next  ?  Ferriss,  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  door,  rushed  like  a  tiger 
uj)on  Tom  Courtney,  and  gripj)ed  him  by 
the  throat ;  the  other  two  men  sprang  in 
with  <lrawn  b.ayonets.  There  was  a  fear¬ 
ful  struggle — ’twas  for  life  or  death — and 
Courtney  and  his  comjtanion  fought  like 
persons  who  knew  .and  felt  what  the  result 
of  defeat  must  be ;  but  Ferriss  and  his 
comrades  were  no  light  customers,  and 
the  odds  being  in  their  favor,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  being  armed,  ^although  they 
did  not  intlict  any  injury  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets,)  Courtney  and  his  accomplice  were 
ultimately  overjiowered  and  handcuffed, 
anil  in  a  very  short  time  after  were  lodgeil 
in  the  police-barrack,  where  a  strong  guard 
w.a8  placed  over  them. 

When  Ferriss  had  finished  the  recital 
from  which  I  have  put  the  above  into  a 
form  of  detail,  he  pulled  out  an  Isle  of- 
Man  half-penny  out  of  his  pocket. 

“  Do  you  see  th.at,  sir  ?”  said  he,  hold¬ 
ing  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  hi  the 
moonlight. 

I  did ;  it  had  three  legs  kicking  every 
W’ay  upon  it. 

“  I  wouldn’t  take  a  five-}>ound  note  for 
that  half-penny;  I  never  won  a  toss  but 
the  one  I  won  with  that,  and  it  was  the 


means  of  my  taking  Tom  Courtney,  for 
the  Tubberculleii  boys  and  us  tossed  up 
to  see  where  we’d  stop  in  town ;  we 
were  for  Hinnegan’s,  and  they  were  for 
M’Coy’s ;  if  I  lost  the  toss  we’d  have  gone 
to  M’Coy’s,  and  Courtney  was  clean  gone 
forever.” 

W"e  were  st.anding  at  the  h.all-door  all 
this  time,  waiting  for  the  nuagistrate.  The 
door  w.as  at  length  opened,  and  we  went 
up  stairs  to  the  dr.awing-room.  I  told 
him  that  Courtney  w.as,  indeed,  a  villain 
and  a  hy])ocrite  ;  that  ho  had  m.ade  his  es- 
ca|)e  from  the  j.ail,  with  the  assistance  of 
.an  accomplice  ;  that  Ferriss  had  overheard 
him  fully  admit  the  crime,  and  bo.ast  of 
how  he  h.ad  escajted ;  but  most  fortunate¬ 
ly  he  had  been  enabled,  with  the  .assistance 
of  his  comrades,  to  apprehend  them  both 
in  the  lodging-house,  and  they  were  then 
under  a  strong  guard  in  the  police-barrack. 

I  found  it  just  as  hard  to  persuade  Mr. - 

of  the  fact  as  Ferriss  had  found  it  to  per¬ 
suade  me  ;  but  he  came  up  to  the  barrack 
and  was  there  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
whole  thing.  Like  myself,  he  asked  him 
one  or  two  questions,  and  receiving  no 
answer,  turned  away.  W’'e  determined, 
then,  to  remain  up  all  night  till  the  jail 
should  be  open  in  the  morning,  and  we 
brought  Ferriss  back  again  to  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  lodgings,  where  we  took  a  very 
full  statement  from  him,  in  writing,  of  the 
conversation  and  arrest  of  Courtney  and 
the  other  man ;  and  if  a  |)erson  could  en¬ 
joy  any  thing  at  such  a  time,  we  almost 
did  enjoy  the  idea  of  the  governor’s  dis¬ 
traction,  when  he  first  heard  of  Courtney’s 
escape,  and  his  face  .again,  when  we  should 
inform  him  that  he  h.ad  been  retaken. 
Musing  .and  thinking  on  these  things,  we 
turned  our  stejis  towards  the  jail  long 
before  the  usiuil  hour  for  its  being  opened, 
or  the  officials  ready  for  business.  When 
we  turned  the  corner,  early  as  it  wa.s,  we 
8.aw  the  governor  standing  at  the  outer 
gate,  with  his  hands  in  his  black  velvet 
jacket-pockets,  and  his  head  down. 

“  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  heard  it 
yet.” 

“  Oh  !  he  must,”  said  Mr. - ,  “  look 

at  him.” 

W 0  approached  him ;  there  was  no¬ 
thing  of  excitement  or  hurry  about  him : 
rather  a  melancholy  sadness,  as  he  returned 
our  “  Good  morning,  governor.” 

“This  is  a  bad  business,”  said  Mr. 

- ;  “  but  it  might  have  been 

worse.” 
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“  Worse,  sir !  my  God,  sir,  how  conld  it 
be  worse  ?  Tlie  poor  younj;  fellow  !” 

“  Poor  young  fellow  !  llow  so !  He 
might  have  escaj)ed  altogether ;  he  was 
within  a  snap  of  your  fingers  of  being  off.” 

“Escaped!  being  off! — what  do  you 
mean  ?  Ah !  no,  no,  |>oor  fellow,  I  am 
quite  certain  he  would  not  have  moved  a 
step,  if  the  g.atcs  were  open  all  night,  and 
that  it  was  to  save  his  life.” 

Mr. - and  I  looked  at  each  other  ; 

we  did  not  suppose  he  had  heard  a  word 
of  what  had  happened. 

“  Was  it  bate  last  night  when  you  saw 
him  ?  Or  when  did  you  see  him  last  V” 
said  I. 

“  Poor  fellow,  I  have  but  just  left  him, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence,  I 
declare  to  Heaven,  gentlemen,  my  opinion 
is,  that  if  ever  a  man  was  hanged  m  the 
wron",  that  man  will.”  j 

“  What,”  cried  Mr. - and  myself,  in  ! 

a  breath  ;  “  do  you,  indeed,  say  that  he  is 
here — that  he  has  not  made  his  escape  ?” 

“  O  gentlemen !  this  is  no  time  for  jok¬ 
ing  ;  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it — indeed,  I 
am  not,  and  I  did  not  expect  it  from 
either  of  you.  Ah  !  poor  fellow!  I  never 
saw  so  reconciled  a  creature.  He  says, 
but  for  his  mother  he  could  bear  it  all. 
Poor  fellow !  (xod  help  him.” 

“Indeed,”  said  I,  “we  are  not  joking  ; 
it  would  be  worse  than  cruel  to  do  so  at 
such  a  time;  but  you  must  be  mistaken, 
for  beyond  a  doubt,  Tom  Courtney  did 
make  his  escape  last  night,  and  has  been 
retaken  with  one  of  his  accomplices,  by 
some  of  my  men ;  they  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes.  One  of  my  men — Ferriss — 
even  heard  him  confess  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  while  talking  to  his  accomplice.” 

The  governor  looked  at  me  as  if  he 

thought  I  was  mad,  and  then  at  Mr. - , 

to  see  if  he  would  confirm  what  I  had  said. 

Mr. - saw  the  state  of  excitement  he 

was  getting  into,  and  said  : 

“  When,  indeed  .and  in  truth,  did  you 
see  him  last?  This  is  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  !” 

“  Not  ten  minutes  .ago  ;  why,  I  tell  you 
I  had  but  just  left  him  not  five  minutes 
when  you  turned  the  corner,  and  c.ame  to¬ 
wards  me ;  but  come  and  you  shall  see 
him,  yourselves,  this  moment,  poor  fellow. 
God,  1  say,  help  him ;  indeed,  he  has 
helped  him  wonderfully,  for  I  never  saw 
so  reconciled  a  cre.ature — he’s  like  a  lamb  ; 
come,  gentlemen,  and  satisfy  your¬ 
selves.” 


And,  as  he  turned  to  lead  the  way,  I 
saw',  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  tears 
trembling  in  the  eyes  of  the  govenior  of  a 
jail.  I  confess  I  h.ad  my  doubts,  .as  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that 
moment,  as  I  felt  confident  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  his  showing  us  Tom  Courtney. 
Wo  arrived  .at  the  cell-door,  and  my  heart 
beat  violently  —  I  knew  not  from  what 
cause.  The  governor  unlocked  the  door, 
and  we  entered;  there  sat  the  real,  true 
Tom  Courtney,  as  innocent  before  tlie 
Lord  and  his  country  of  the  murder  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned  .as  the  new¬ 
born  l.amb.  We  had  cautioned  the  gov¬ 
ernor  on  no  account  to  make  any  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  our  previous  convers.a- 
tion  ;  and  li.aving  merely  pai<l  him  a  short 
visit  of  apparent  sympathy,  we  left  the 
cell. 

On  our  return  to  the  outer  gate,  the 
police  were  just  coming  in  with  the  pri¬ 
soners,  and  as  they  passed  into  the  ante¬ 
room  for  examination,  the  governor  ac¬ 
tually  8t.arted ;  he  pinched  my  arm,  and, 
turning  aside,  he  said, 

“  My  God,  how  perfectly  alike — I  see  it 
all ;  it  must  be  the  case.” 

The  truth  had  fla-shed  upon  us  when  we 
saw  Tom  Courtney  in  the  cell ;  it  now 
fi.ashed  upon  the  governor  when  he  saw 
the  prisoners  pass  him  into  the  ante-room. 

The  room  w.as  then  cleared,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  prisoner,  the 
governor,  and  myself,  and  Ferriss  was  di¬ 
rected  to  remain.  Mr. - having  thetj 

cautioned  the  prisoner  in  the  ustial  man¬ 
ner,  commenced  to  examine  him.  He 
stated  th.at  his  name  was  Michael  Lynch, 
that  he  was  from  the  county  G.alw.ay,  that 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  crime 
he  w.as  taken  up  for,  or  charged  with  ;  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  fair  of  Enniskillen 
to  buy  pigs,  when  he  was  taken  up  by 
that  gentleman  there  (jKilnting  to  Ferriss) 
for  what  he  could  not  tell.  This  is  all 
that  could  be  got  out  of  him,  as  he  posi¬ 
tively  declined  saying  one  word  more,  or 
answering  any  questions  whatever.  He 
was  then  removed,  and  the  other  prisoner 
brought  in;  and  as  they  j)assed  in  the 
lobby,  I  he.ard  Lynch  8.ay  to  the  other, 
“rt  (forA*  friend''  at  the  same  time 

giving  him  a  significant  look.  Another 
dumb  witness,  thought  1.  This  man  w.as 
in  like  manner  cautioned  .and  ex.amined. 
He  said  his  name  was  Martin  Cooney, 
th.at  he  “  did  not  mind  the  caution  he  got 
one  straw,  he  would  tell  the  whole,  if  he 
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was  to  be  h.anged  for  it  the  next  moment ; 
and  its  longing  I  am  since  yesterday,  when 
I  heard  him  speaking  to  tell  it.”  lie  was 
cautioned  again,  and  it  w'as  fully  explained 
to  him  that  any  thing  he  said  would  be 
written  down  and  proved  against  him. 

“  So  best,  so  best,  gentlemen.  I’ll  tell 
every  thing.  I  have  enough  upon  me, 
and  I’ll  have  no  more — least  ot  all,  the 
blood  of  that  poor  innocent  young  m.an, 
Tom  Courtney.  Gentlemen,  my  compan¬ 
ion’s  n.ameis  l*eter  Hopkins,  I  don’t  know 
wh.at  he  told  you ;  he’s  from  one  village 
with  me,  in  the  county  Mayo ;  ’twas  he, 
and  I,  and  another  boy — no  matter  who, 
but  I’ll  tell  if  I  am  obliged — that  broke 
into  the  widow  ^Murphy’s  house,  and  rob¬ 
bed  and  murdereil  her.  Tom  Courtney 
never  set  a  foot  near  it,  no  more  than  you 
did;  but  Hopkins  is  so  like  him,  that  he 
was  taken  for  him  by  every  one  that  saw 
him  that  night ;  even  his  own  uncle,  as 
Phil  Moran  turns  out  to  be,  swore  to  him. 
If  you  misdoubt  me,  gentlemen,  you’ll  lind 
an  old  purse  in  his  small-clothes  pocket 
this  very  moment,  that  belonged  to  the 
daughter ;  she  swore  to  it  yesterday,  and 
she’ll  know'  it.” 

“  He  gad  you  w'on’t  get  it  in  his  pock¬ 
et,”  said  Ferris,  “  for  I  have  it  in  mine ; 
but  surely  I  got  it  in  his  pocket  just  now, 
when  I  searched  him ;  here  it  is,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  money  enough  in  it  too and 
he  laid  it  on  the  table. 

“The  less  I  lie  then,  ’tis  .all  the  one 
thing,”  Cooney  continued;  “O  gentle¬ 
men  !  I  thank  God  I’m  taken,  for  surely 
that  young  man  is  innocent,  clean  inno¬ 
cent.  I  had  like  to  faint  in  the  court¬ 
house,  yesterday,  when  he  was  speaking 
about  the  real  murderers — and  Hopkins 
is  the  chief  one,  and  I’m  the  other  one. 
()  Tom  (’ourtney !  a  hair  of  your  head 
sh.all  never  fall  by  me,  now  that  I’m  taken ! 
and  thank  God,  gentlemen,  I  am  taken.” 

In  this  strain  he  w’ent  on,  and  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  took  down  a  full  and  detailed 
statement  which  he  gave  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  at  the  widow  ilurphy’s,  but  w’hich 
you  are  too  w’ell  acejuainted  w'ith  already. 
He  further  st.ated,  “  th.at  when  they  heard 
a  young  man  named  Tom  Courtney  W’as 
charged  with  the  murder,  and  taken  up, 
they  knew  that  it  must  have  been  from  a 
strong  likeness  between  him  and  Hopkins, 
as  Hm>kins  had  been  called  Tom,  even 
Tom  Courtney,  on  that  night,  by  botn  the 
w'idow  and  her  daughter,  and  also  by 
Philip  Moran,  at  the  public-house.  They 


thought  it  a  good  chance,  and  were  de¬ 
termined  to  let  him  suffer  for  it.  He  was 
<piite  sure  he  would  have  done  so  if  he 
had  not  been  taken  up.  There  were  two 
or  three  warrants  out  against  him  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  for  different  crimes,  all 
bad  enough,  but  no  murder  amongst 
them.” 

He  then  g.avo  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  third  man,  and  repeated  that  he 
was  willing  and  ready  to  abide  by  all  he 
had  stated ;  that  his  miud  and  conscience 
were  easy  since  he  was  prevented  from 
being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Tom 
Courtney. 

The  prisoners  W'ere  then  committed  for 
reexamin.ation,  aqd  the  governor  W'as  di¬ 
rected  to  keep  them  strictly  separate. 

The  next  step  was  to  send  for  Catherine 
]\Iurphy  and  AVinefred  Cox,  in  order  to 
see  if  they  could  identify  Martin  Cooney, 
and  "what  they  w’ould  s.ay  upon  seeing 
Peter  Hopkins.  For  this  juirpose  the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  a  yard  with  ten 
or  twelve  others,  and  they  stood  next 
each  other  but  two.  Catherine  Murphy 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  yard,  and 
desired  to  look  in  through  a  small  square 
hole,  and  say  if  she  saw  any  person  she 
knew',  or  had  ever  seen  before ;  but  she 
had  been  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
what  had  taken  place.  She  looked  for 
some  time,  ranging  her  eyes  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  row'.  As  they 
reached  Cooney  on  each  occ.asion,  they 
stopped,  and  she  gazed,  for  some  seconds, 
at  him ;  they  also  paused,  but  not  so 
long,  as  they  fell  upon  Hopkins,  and  I 
thought  she  turned  a  little  pale.  At 
length,  turning  to  the  magistrate,  she  said: 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  do ;  I  see  another  of  the 
men  who  attacked  my  mother’s  house.” 

“  Point  out  W'here  he  stands,”  said  the 
magistrate. 

“He  is  standing  there,  sir,  next  but 
tw'o  to  the  poor  fellow  who  was  condemn¬ 
ed  yesterday,  but  whose  dress  is  greatly 
changed  since  then.  That’s  him  w  ith  the 
red  hair ;  he’s  the  man  that  Winny  Cox 
grappled  with.  I’d  take  my  oath  to  him 
upon  a  hundred  books,” 

The  magistrate  then  assured  her  that 
Tom  Courtney  w'as  not  in  the  yard  at  all. 
She  did  not  appear  to  believe  him,  and 
she  scrutinized  the  man  agaiu  very  close¬ 
ly,  and  said  : 

“  Is  not  that  him  next  but  two  on  the 
right  of  the  man  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
with  the  red  hair  V” 
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The  m.igistrate  and  the  governor  both 
Bolemiily  assured  her  that  was  not  Tom 
Courtney,  and  that  he  was  not  there. 
Slie  appeared  greatly  confused,  and  burst 
into  a  profuse  perspiration. 

“  Bring  me  into  the  room,  for  God’s 
sake,”  said  she,  “  and  give  me  a  drink  of 
water.  Tliese  are  the  two  identical  men, 
beyond  a  doubt.  I  see  them  together 
now'  as  I  saw'  them  that  night.  O  Tom 
Courtney !  w’ould  I  have  mur - ” 

But  ere  she  could  finish  the  sentence, 
or  had  reached  the  room-door,  she  had 
fainted.  Hopkins  w'as  then  removed,  (I 
can  not  s.ay  why,  but  the  magistrate  w'ould 
have  it  so,)  and  Winefrcd  Cox  was 
brought  to  the  door.  She  promptly  and 
distinctly  identified  Cooney  as  the  man 
with  w'hom  she  had  struggled  on  the  night 
of  the  attack,  and  all  she  appeared  to  me 
to  require  to  make  her  perUjctly  happy  in 
this  liJfe  W’as,  then  and  there,  to  be  let  at 
him,  with  her  bare  hands. 

“Let  me  at  him;  th.at’s  .all  ever  I’ll 
•ask.  Oh !  let  me  at  the  villain, Jthat’s  all 
I’ll  .ask!”  she  repe.ated  half  a  dozen  times 
before  she  could  be  removed  from  the 
door. 

3Ir. - and  I  then  requested  the  go¬ 

vernor  on  no  account  whatever  to  |»ermit 
any  communic.ation  to  be  made  to  Court¬ 
ney  of  what  had  transpired,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  w'e  intended  to  post  off  directly 
after  the  judge  who  had  condemned  him, 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  ever^  thing 
that  had  occurred,  and  take  his  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Mr. - ,  w’ho  never  forgot  any  thing 

which  he  ought  to  do,  also  arranged  w'ith 
the  governor  to  W'.ait  upon  the  other  judge 
at  the  earliest  moment  he  could  properly 
do  so,  and  reveal  to  him  the  facts  which 
had  become  known,  and  that  w'e  had  gone 
after  Sir  Willi.am  Smith  to  inform  him. 
In  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  kept  separate,  and  .all  communication 
between  them  strictly  prohibited. 

I  p.ass  over  our  interview  with  the  judge. 
I  found  that  his  lordship  had,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  believed  Tom  innocent.  His  lord- 
ship  sent  me  back  to  break  the  news  to 
the  poor  fellow  cautiously. 

On  our  return  I  lost  no  time  in  speeding 
to  the  jail  upon  my  mission  of  life  and 
light  to  tha  dark  and  troubled  heart  of 
poor  Tom  Courtney.  I  met  the  governor 
in  the  yard,  who  told  me  th.at  no  person 
had  since  seen  Courtney  except  himself, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 


of  what  had  happened.  I  told  him,  short¬ 
ly,  of  our  interview’  with  Sir  \Villiam 
Smith.  He  came  with  me  himself,  and, 
oiiening  the  cell-door,  I  entered,  and  he 
shut  me  in. 

Tom  Courtney  w’as  sitting  on  the  side 
of  his  bed,  but  started  up  to  meet  me  the 
moment  I  entered,  and,  stretching  out 
both  his  hands  to  me,  ho  said : 

“  O  sir !  I  am  glad  you  are  come !  I 
thought  you  w’ould  have  lieen  to  see  me 
to-<lay  before  this  hour.  My  time  is  short. 
O  sir  !  I  have  spent  a  miserably  wretch¬ 
ed  night  ami  d.ay !  death  itself  w'ould  be 
preferable  to  the  night  I  spent.  I  wished 
to  have  told  you  this  morning,  but  you 
hurried  away,  I  knew’  not  w’hy.  O  sir ! 
I  h.ave  been  ne.arly  mad  !  at  times  I  think 
I  am  mad.  Can  you  w’onder  ?  Oh  !  how 
could  it  be  otherw’ise  ?  I  wish  it  W’as  .all 
over.  O  sir !  if  I  could  subdue  my  heart 
to  the  will  of  God — if  I  could  fed  that  I 
h.ad  submitted  to  his  mystenous  will — 
with  w’h.at  pleasure  I  could  behold  the 
light  of  that  fatal  morning  now’  so  near  at 
h.and  ;  but  I  have  had  a  fearful  struggle, 
and,  I  hope— oh!  yes,  I  do  hope — that  I 
have  not  lost  the  battle.  At  one  time  I 
feared  I  had  been  conquered,  and  that  all 
W’as  lost.  O  sir !”  he  continued,  .and  a 
curious  ch.ange  came  over  him  ;  “  O  sir  ! 
I  h.ave  spent  a  miserable  night.  Oh  !  how’ 
I  W’ish  I  had  not  slept  at  all — the  w’aking 
to  a  new’  cort.ainty  of  consciousness  w.as 
frightful ;  and  I  had  an  extraordinary  and 
tormenting  dre.am.  O  sir  !  dreaming  is 
a  curious,  a  w’onderful  faculty  of  the 
brain.  Have  you  ever  been  perplexed, 
during  sleep,  by  one  constant,  unaccount¬ 
able,  irreconcilable  idea — a  confused,  yet 
distinct  ide.^ — the  cert.ainty  of  an  impos¬ 
sible  fact — .at  one  and  the  s.ame  monient 
know’ing  it  to  bo  wipossible,  yet  believing 
it  to  be  true — distinct,  though  confused — 
plain,  but  incomprehensible  ?  ’Tis  diffi¬ 
cult  clearly  to  expl.ain  what  I  mean  ;  but, 
I  dare  8.ay,  you  majr  have  experienced 
some  such  thing,  particularly  if  your  mind 
h.as  dwelt  long  upon  any  painful  subject. 
Such  I  experienced  last  night  to  a  very 
painful  degree.  I  dre.amed  that  I  w’as  in 
a  foreign  Land  —  pardon  me,  sir,  for  all 
this,  I  must  talk,  for  thought  has  nearly 
set  mo  mad.  I  dreamed  th.at  I  W’as  in  a 
foreign  land,  .and  that  a  horde  of  savages, 
naked  and  armed  with  knives,  were  pur¬ 
suing  me  to  take  ray  life.  There  w’as  one 
more  ferocious  than  his  fellows — a  fiend¬ 
ish-looking  man — and  this  man,  I  thought. 
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w.Tn  Jiimes  IMurpliy,  although  it  was  not 
from  his  aj)pearance,  with  which  I  w.as 
well  acquainted,  that  I  recognized  him, 
for  he  was  tall  and  swarthy,  naked  land 
tattooed  like  the  others  ;  bqt  I  was  quite 
sure  it  was  James  Murphy.  Instead  of  a 
knife,  however,  he  had  a  rope,  Avhich  he 
swung  round  him,  ns  he  ran  and  cried — 

“  ‘  Keep  back,  keep  back — let  me  have 
him — ’twas  my  mother  he  murdered — he’s 
mine.  Keep  back,  I  say,  with  your  knives. 
The  rope,  the  rope — he’s  mine — I’ll  liave 
him.  Now,  now  —  ah!  I  missed  him. 
Come  on,  come  on — the  widow  Murphy 
shall  have  blood  for  blood.’ 

“  And  they  still  pursued.  Soon  my 
strength  became  exhausted,  and  they 
every  moment  gained  upon  me.  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  overtaken  ami  strangled — 
perhaps  cut  uj)  and  eaten  by  those  sav¬ 
ages.  Soon  the  moment  of  my  doom 
arrived.  Murjihy  overtook  and  seized 
me — the  rest  came  speedily  up,  and,  clash¬ 
ing  and  brandishing  their  knives  oyer  and 
around  me,  seemed  eager  to  begin  their 
feast.  At  this  moment  a  man  rushed  into 
the  midst,  and  striking  down  Murphy’s 
arm,  who  had  just  raised  it  to  force  the 
rojH!  about  my  neck,  called  out : 

“  ‘  Murphy,  touch  not  th.at  man — that’s 
Tom  Courtney  ;  I  ch.arge  you  touch  him  | 
not — Lay  not  your  fingers  on  him — ’twas 
/that  did  it.’ 

“As  if  by  magic,  the  horde  of  savages 
disajtpeared,  and,  except  my  deliverer, 
the  whole  scene  vanished.  I  turned  to  look 
upon  him — to  th.ank  him — then  rose  the 
imjtossible  fact — the  confused,  distinct, 
j)lain,  perplexing  idea.  I  knew  that  it 
was  impossible,  yet  I  saw  that  it  was  true. 
Gr.acious  God,  sir,  I  gazed  upon  myself — 
a  second,  separate  self.  ’Tw.as  as  if  1  stood 
out  of  myself,  and  looked  upon  myself 
stamling  near — as  if  I  w.as  myself  and 
some  other  person  at  the  same  time.  I 
heard  myselr  s!iy  that  ‘  It  was  I  who  did 
it ;’  and  yet  I  thought  that  I  was  saved, 
and  my  innocence  made  clear.  I  couhl 
not  understand  it — I  awoke  in  a  profuse 
perspiration — my  heart  was  on  fire ;  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  haunted  with  the 
frightful  idea  of  hope — frightful  I  call  it, 
for  alas !  it  must  be  forever  extinguished 
with  to-morrow’s  sun.  Another  matter, 
sir,  has  served  to  perplex  me  perhaps 
even  more  than  th.at  curious  dream.  I 
thought — ah !  it  must  have  been  but 
thought — but  about  two  hours  ago,  that 
little  window  above  my  head  was  open  as 


it  is  now  ;  and  I  fancied — I’m  sure  it  must 
have  been  but  fancy — but  I  did  think  I 
hcanl  some  one  in  the  yard  say  : 

“  ‘  If  that  be  true,  it  saves  Tom  Court¬ 
ney.’ 

“  I’m  almost  sure  I  heard  the  words, 
or  some  of  them ;  but,  surely,  if  there 
were  any  grounds  for  hope,  you  at  least, 
sir,  would  not  have  left  me  so  long  a  prey 
to  despair.” 

He  nid  his  face  in  his  h.ands,  and  leaned 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table  which  was 
near  the  bed  where  he  sat. 

I  had  let  him  run  on  all  this  time,  think¬ 
ing  it  best  to  do  so ;  indeed,  I  knew  not 
how  I  could  have  stopped  or  interrupted 
him,  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
spoke,  without  being  too  sudden  and  ab¬ 
rupt  in  my  communication.  I  now  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  bed,  and  took  his 
hand  ;  ’twas  red  hot ;  and  I  said  : 

“  Tom,  my  good  friend,  I  could  wish  to 
see  you  calmer  and  more  composed ;  more 
totally  thrown  u])on  the  Lord  for  help  and 
comfort.” 

He  interrupted  me  with : 

“  O  sir  !  the  bitterest  pang  within  my 
heart  is  that  I  h.ave  not  been  able  to  seek 
help  and  comfort  as  I  ought ;  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  submit  myself  blindly, 
entirely  to  His  will,  without  questioning 
it.  Hut  I  sometimes — ah !  too  often  I 
want  to  know  his  reasons  for  this  sore 
afHiction — unmerited,  indeed,  sir,  unmerit¬ 
ed,  so  far  as  regards  the  crime  which  has 
been  jiut  upon  me.  I  know  it  is  as  a 
child  I  should  submit ;  but  I  inquire  his 
reasons  ;  I  ask  what  I  have  done  ;  I  argue 
with  liim,  and  at  times  I  fear  I  openly 
rebel ;  yet  with  all  this  there  has  been  a 
constant  prayer  that  it  might  be  other¬ 
wise  with  me ;  and  my  state  of  mind  for 
the  last  hour — oh  !  how  precious,  how  in- 
valu.able  is  an  hour  to  me — has  been  recon¬ 
ciled,  and,  I  trust,  submissive.  I  had  in¬ 
tended,  sir,  h.ad  the  Loixl  permitted,  to 
have  endc.avored  to  serve  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  for  which  choice  there  were  many 
reasons.  Having  seen  a  bright  light,  I 
felt  fired  Avith  zeal  to  wander  amongst 
distant  and  unknown  regions  to  impart  it 
to  others  ;  lienee,  perhaps,  the  connection 
of  nake«l  savages  with  my  sleeping 
thoughts ;  but  there  was  too  much  of  I 
will  in  my  plans,  and  the  Lord  has,  indeed, 
shown  me  that  ‘man  proposeth,  but  that 
God  disposeth.’  Ilis  will  be  done ;  w  ith 
his  help,  nothing  shall  again  disturb  my 
soul.  God  is  good ;  his  will  be  done.-” 
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“He  is,  indeed,  good,  Tom,”  wiid  I,  *' Would  you  know  it  again,  Tom,  if  you 
pressing  his  hand,  which  still  almost  set  saw  it  now  ?” 

mine  on  fire.  “  He  is  very  good,  and  can  “  Starely,  any  Avhere  in  the  world  ;  'twas 
save  those  who  trust  in  him  ;  he  can  a  leather  purse,  lined  with  silk,  and  letters 
save  to  the  uttermost.”  marked  upon  the  lining.  Hut  Mdiy  do 

“I  do  trust  him  with  my  whole  heart  you  talk  of  such  things  now?  I  should 
and  soul ;  I  am  content.  Here  I  am,  O  think  of  other  m-attera.  I  expect  the  Uev. 

Lord ! — thine — thine  ;  do  with  me  as  thou  Mr.  A - every  moment.  Talk  not  of 

wilt.”  And  he  hid  his  face  again  in  his  them  now,  I  beseech  you.” 

Imnds.  “O  sir!”  he  added,  .almost  im-  “  Is  th.at  it,  Tom?”  s.aid  I,  throwing  it 
mediately  starting  up,  .and  turning  his  full  upon  the  t.able  before  him. 
gaze  ujKjii  me ;  ‘‘  the  valley  of  the  shadow  “  Yes,”  said  he,  snatching  it  up,  “  that 
of  death  is  dark,  very  dark  ;  and  to  enter  is  the  very  purse.  Where,  where  did 
it  while  the  sun  is  shining  over  me,  and  you  get  it  ?  Catharine  Murphy  swore  it 
birds  singing  round  me,  and  the  fragrance  was  taken  away  by  the  murderers.  () 
of  the  blooming  flowers  fresh  upon  the  sir !  tell  me,  where  did  you  got  it  ? 
breath  of  spring,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  When  ?  w’hen  ? — how  ? — speak  quickly.” 
and  health,  full  of  youngand  ardent  hopes  ;  “  In  the  pocket,  Tom,  of  as  great  a  vil- 

all  this  might,  perchance,  be  borne,  had  lain  as  ever  lived,”  said  I ;  “in  Ihe  jiocket 
sickness,  or  even  accident,  brought  down  of  the  real  murderer.” 
an  unsullied  name  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  “  Tliere  !  I  am  saved,”  shouted  Tom, 

but  oh  !  thus  to  be  cut  off  by  a  cruel  and  springing  to  his  feet,  .and  seizing  me  by 
disgraceful  death,  with  the  st.ain  of  mur-  the  collar  of  the  co.at  with  both  his  hamls 
der  falsely  stamped  upon  my  name  and  and  shaking  me  furiously,  “  I  am  s.aved  ; 
race ;  O  sir !  it  is  a  dark,  a  dreadful,  a  oh !  tell  me  I  am  saved.  My  God,  1 
mysterious  dispens.ation.”  thank  thee.  O  my  mother  !” 

“God  is  jmwerful  as  well  as  good,”  “Yon  are,  Tom,  saved,  beyond  the 
said  I ;  “  his  arm  is  not  shortened  that  he  possibility  of  doubt ;  not  pardoned,  for 
can  not  save ;  trust  in  him  even  still,  they  h.ave  nothing  to  pardon,  but  fully, 
Tom,”  and  I  pressed  his  h.and  fervently,  freely  saved.” 

He  turned  a  piercing  glance  upon  me.  He  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  be- 
“Take  care,  sir,  oh  !  take  care  what  you  wildered,  like  a  statue  ;  the  burning  flush 
say:  I  told  you  I  was  content ;  strike  not  fled  from  his  cheek,  and  bcc.ame  .as  it  wa.s 
the  sp.ark  of  hope  again,  or  I  shall  die  mad,  wont  to  be  in  Tom  Courtney’s  happier 
and  perhaps  be  lost.”  hours.  The  w.ater-g.ates  of  his  heart  were 

“  liecollect,  Tom,  that  the  knife  was  broken  up,  and  gushetl  forth  in  torrents 
actu.ally  raised  in  Abnaham’s  hand  to  sl.ay  of  soft,  cool  tears.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  son,  before  the  Lord  saw'  fit  to  inter-  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  I  left  the 
fere  to  save  him.  He  can  save  you  even  roon». 

still,  Tom,  if  it  be  his  will  to  do  so.”  A  few  words,  by  w.ay  of  conclusion,  are 

“  If,  if,”  he  repeated,  convulsively,  while  necessary  to  this  story.  It  has  already 
the  burning  tears  ran  down  his  w'rists  extended  far  beyond  what  I  had  antici- 
into  his  coat-sleeves.  “If:  ah!  sir,  you  pated  w'hen  I  commenced  to  take  it  down 
could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  speak  thus,  if  m  the  form  of  a  ivarrative  from  the  he.ad8 
there  be  no  hope.”  given  in  my  ))rivate  joum.al ;  but  I  do  not 

“Tom,”  I  continued,  as  he  still  kept  his  heslt.ate  to  say  that  it  is  a  faithful  detail 
face  hid  in  his  hands ;  “  do  you  remember  *)f  facts  w'hich  took  place  under  my  own 
ever  to  have  given  a  purse  to  Catherine  know'ledge.  All  the  conversation  in  court, 
Murphy — the  one  I  suppose,  which  she  as  well  as  Tom  Courtney’s  .address  upon 
swore  to  in  her  evidence  ?’’  conviction,  are  stated  precisely  .as  they 

He  raised  his  head,  .and  looked  at  mo.  occurred,  and  were  taken  dow'ii  by  myself 
There  w.as  a  wildnes.s  in  his  eye,  and  a  .at  the  time. 

tw'itching  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  Tom  Courtney  saw'  Hopkins  before  he 
that  almost  frightened  me,  and  I  even  left  the  jail ;  he  smiled  a  scornful  smile 
still  feared  the  effects  of  the  cominunica-  as  he  looked  at  him  ;  he  admitted  there 
tion  that  w'as  rising  on  my  tongue.”  was  a  strong  likeness  between  them,  bnt 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  more  calmly  than  I  he  could  not  be  so  good  a  judge  upon 
expected ;  “  some  years  ago.  Why  do  that  point  as  others ;  he  reminded  me, 
you  ask  ?”  however,  of  his  dream,  recurring  to  the 
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subject  Rovenil  times  .•it  some  length,  ami 
ileclared  at  last  that  he  fully  and  freely 
forgare  the  persons  who  swore  against 
him,  adding :  “  that  had  it  been  in  the 
daytime,  he  could  scarcely  have  forgiven 
them.” 

Sir  Willi.am  Smith  it  was  who  tried 
Hopkins  at  C - r,  and  he  told  me  after¬ 

wards  that  even  between  twins  he  had 
never  seen  so  perfect  a  likeness.  Court¬ 
ney’s  mother  also  saw  Hopkins,  and — oh  ! 
the  fondness  of  a  mother’s  heart — she 
strenuously  denied  that  there  was  the 
ftmallcxt  resctnbhiHce  between  him  and 
her  “  boy  that  nobody  but  a  common 
fool  could  mistake  them.  This  opinion 
she  maintained  to  the  last,  .and  I  doubt 
not  th.at  she  really  believed  it. 

The  day  fortnight  that  I  told  Tom 
Courtney  ho  was  saved,  an  order  for  his 
discharge  having  arrived,  there  was  a 
merry  and  a  happy  party  at  the  jail-gate. 
The  whole  parish  came  in  to  give  poor 
Tom  a  joyous  greeting  and  a  cheerful  es¬ 
cort  to  his  home  once  more.  Cars  of  all 
descriptions,  low-back  and  high-back,  gigs 
and  tax-carts,  arriving  every  moment ; 
such  brtishing  of  straps,  and  stitching  of 
harness ;  such  rubbing  of  stirrups,  and 
punching  of  holes;  such  smoothing  of 
cushions,  and  greasing  of  wheels,  M’as 
never  seen  as  had  being  going  on  from 
daylight.  Upw.ards  of  sixty  men,  mount¬ 
ed  on  their  country  horses,  three  abreast 
in  front ;  then  <!ame  from  fifteen  to  twen¬ 
ty  cars  and  other  vehicles  of  one  sort  or 
other,  filled  with  the  beauty-  and  fashion 
of  the  parish.  Next  the  jail-g.ate  stood 
an  empty  jaunting-car,  the  horse’s  head 
covered  with  boughs  of  evergreen,  nod¬ 
ding  in  the  breeze,  with  now  and  than  a 
proud  impatient  toas  of  the  he.ad,  and  a  | 

I  tawing  of  the  ground  by  the  animal ;  for 
le  W!is  old  Ned  Courtney’s  jaunting-car 
horse — and  a  good  one.  Hilly  was  now 
mounting  in  the  driving  seat,  with  whip 
and  reins  in  hand,  ready  for  the  start, 
while  about  two  hundred  men,  women, 
ami  children,  on  foot,  filed  along  the  jail- 
wall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  gate,  i 
ready  to  follow,  two  abreast,  in  the  rear.  [ 


Presently  a  monster  key  w.as  heard 
struggling  in  the  lock,  and  with  a  loud 
short  shoot  of  the  bolt,  the  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  forth  issued  Tom 
Courtney  leaning  on  his  father’s  arm, 
while  upon  his  own  leaned  his  mother, 
smiling  and  joyous,  though  rescued,  1 
m.ay  say  at  the  last  moment,  from  a 
broken-hearted  grave.  I  wish  you  couhl 
have  heard  the  shout  that  rent  the  air  as 
they  appeared  ;  I  have  heard  loud  simul¬ 
taneous  shouts  from  assembled  thousands 
— ay,  tens  of  thousands — but  so  hearty, 
so  enthusiastic,  so  devoted  a  cheer  I  never 
heard,  and  never  can  again  he.ar.  Shall  ] 
8.ay  it  y  yes,  nor  do  I  blush  to  own  it,  that 
it  brought  tears  of  symj)athy  and  joy — of 
exultation — swelling  up  in  my  eyes.  If 
they  ran  over,  it  is  no  affair  of  yours,  but 
many  there  were  that  wept  outright. 

Tom  Courtney  and  his  mother  mounted 
on  one  side,  while  his  father  and  Philip 
Moran  mounted  on  the  other.  Three 
cheers  more  rent  the  air ;  the  word  “  for¬ 
ward  !”  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  Hilly 
Courtney  cracked  his  whip;  old  Larry 
Murrin,  the  pil>er,  dressed  m  a  spick-and- 
span  new  suit,  struck  up  a  lively  quick 
step  in  advance  of  the  whole  procession, 
which  moved  forward  with  smiling,  happy, 
chatting  faces ;  and  in  less  than  two 
hours,  Tom  Courtney,  a  free  and  happy 
man,  sat  .at  breakflist  Avith  a  numerous 
party  of  delighted  friends  in  his  old  home. 

Somewhat  about  two  years  subsequent 
to  the  termination  of  the  above  tran8.ac- 
tion,  Tom  Courtney  joined  the  Welseyan 
Methodist  Society,  and  soon  after  was  or¬ 
dained  one  of  their  ministers,  and  hastened 
to  fulfill  the  aspiration  of  his  heart — I 
think  it  was  to  the  coast  of  Afric.a.  1 
saw  a  letter  from  him  to  .‘i  religious  friend  ; 
he  was  well,  and  freely  alluded  to  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  I  have  endeavored  to  de¬ 
tail.  He  thanked  (iod  for  what  h.ad  oc¬ 
curred,  saying  that  “  he  considered  it  h.ad 
been  the  greatest  of  the  many  mercies 
with  whicli  he  had  Ixien  favorc(l.”  That 
is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  since 
which  period  I  have  altogether  lost  sight 
or  intelligence  of  him. 
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The  readers  of  the  Eclectic,  we  trust, 
will  be  particularly  gratified,  as  are  we, 
with  the  well-engraved  and  beautiful  j)or- 
trait  of  the  world-renowned  man  of  letters 
which  adorns  our  present  number.  We 
believe  it  is  the  Latest  and  best  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  one  who  has,  during  a  well-spent 
life,  imparted  imperishable  tre.asures  to  the 
literary  wealth  of  his  country  from  the 
.affluence  of  his  own  mind.  Our  very 
skillful  artist,  Mr.  Sartain,  has  done  admir¬ 
ably  in  the  composition  and  arrangement 
of  the  portrait,  and  finished  it  within  the 
past  few  days.  Quite  recently  we  spent 
an  hour  or  two  with  the  original  of  this 
portrait,  at  his  beautiful  vilhi,  Sunnyside, 
which  looks  out  from  the  deep  verdure  of 
embowering  trees  ujkjii  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  greatly  wish  we 
could  print  the  feelings  of  veneration  with 
which  we  listened  to  the  silvery  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  admired  the  rich  intellectu.al 
radiance  of  those  fine  eyes,  which  have 
traversed  such  wide  fields  of  observation 
and  thought,  for  the  mental  gratification 
of  countless  thousands,  of  the  j)resent  and 
coming  ages.  But  we  must  tre.ad  lightly 
in  such  presence,  only  expressing  the  hope 
th.at  long  ye.ars  will  intervene  before  the 
inhabitant  of  th.at  vigorous  and  venerated 
framework  of  humanity  shall  vacate  its 
tenement. 

W e  ho|>e  to  transgress  no  rule  of  cour¬ 
tesy  by  adding  a  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch,  which  we  g.ather  from  the  Enylish 
C !/>'lopfpdia  of  Biof/raphy. 

Washington  Irving  w:i8  bom  April  3, 
1783,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  where  his 
father,  a  native  of  Scotland,  had  settled  as 
a  merchant.  lie  received  a  home  educa¬ 
tion  under  the  superintendence  of  his  el¬ 
der  brothers,  who  were  jmung  men  of 
considerable  literary  attainments.  For¬ 
tunately  perhaps  for  his  genius,  his  health 
being  too  uncertain  to  permit  of  his  enter¬ 
ing  upon  commercial  pursuits,  he  sjient 
much  of  his  youth  in  wandering  about  the 
picturesque  haunts  of  Manhattan  Islaml, 
where,  among  the  old-fashioned  inhabit- 
.ants,  he  picked  up  many  of  the  quaint 
traditions  which  he  subsequently  turned 
to  so  much  advantage,  and  early  familiar¬ 


ity  with  which,  no  doubt,  (as  was  the  case 
with  Scott,)  imparted  something  of  that 
peculiar  coloring  which  has  distinguished 
liis  im.aginative  works.  Ilis  health  con¬ 
tinuing  weak,  he  was,  when  about  twenty, 
advised  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
On  this  tour  he  spent  about  three  years, 
visiting  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Home,  and 
then  passing  by  way  of  Fr.ance  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Before  his  European  trip,  ho  had  in 
1802  contributed  some  lettei'S,  signeil 
“Jonathan  Oldstyle,”  to  a  newspaper. 
The  Xein-York  Morniny  Chronicle,  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  on 
his  return  to  America  he  joined  with  Mr. 
Kirke  Paulding,  a  man  of  congenial  hu¬ 
mor,  in  writing  “  Salmagundi,”  a  scries  of 
papers  which,  by  their  novelty  of  style  and 
freshness  of  matter,  at  once  obtained  great 
popularity.  The  work,  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  1807,  was,  owing  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  with  the  publisher,  brought  to  a  sud- 
d<in  termination  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
After  “Salmagundi”  was  ended,  Irving 
continued  to  write  occasionally  for  the 
magazines  and  newsjiapers ;  and  in  1 809 
appeared  the  inimitable  History  of  Eeio- 
York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  a 
work  which  at  once  raised  its  author  to 
the  first  place  among  his  countrymen  for 
original  humor  and  literary  skill.  It  is 
said  that,- like  GiiUicer's  Travels,  it  .at 
first  found  many  re.aders,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  veritable  though  somewh.at  extraor¬ 
dinary  history ;  and  some  among  the  so¬ 
berer  citizens,  as  well  .as  many  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers,  were 
with  difficulty  ])rought  to  forgive  tlie  au¬ 
thor  for  so  irreverently  handling  a  grave 
historical  theme  ;  but  by  the  great  body  of 
the  New-Yorkers  the  wit  w.as  he.artily  rel¬ 
ished,  and  Irving  .at  once  became,  as  he 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the  most 
popular  of  native  writers.  • 

Literature,  however,  was  not  .as  yet 
thought  of  by  Irving  .as  a  profession.  Af¬ 
ter  his  return  from  Europe  he  h.ad  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of 
.ludge  Hoffman.  But  the  desultory  h.ab- 
its  he  had  formed  while  strolling  about 
M.auhattan,  or  traveling  through  Euroi>e ; 
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the  celebrity  he  had  acquired  by  the  Sal- 
maf^iindi  papers  and  occasional  magazine 
articles  ;  the  literai  y  investigations  lie  li.ad 
entered  upon  for  his  Knickerbocker  histo¬ 
ry  ;  and  not  least,  perhaps,  the  possession 
of  ample  pecuni.ary  means,  which  enabled 
him  to  follow  at  pleasure  more  immediate¬ 
ly  interesting  pursuits,  and  seemed  to 
render  unnecessary  any  future  dependence 
on  professional  position,  combined  to  di¬ 
vert  his  .attention  from  Coke  and  Black- 
stone  ;  and  though  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any  se¬ 
rious  intention  of  practicing.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  England,  Irving 
volunteered  his  services ;  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Tompkins,  the 
Governor  of  New-York ;  cre.ated  a  colonel 
and  employed  on  “  special  service.”  He 
also  during  this  period  edited  a  magazine. 
I’cace  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  military 
and  his  editorial  duties,  and  Colonel  Irving 
laid  down  his  title,  and  once  more  merged 
in  the  lirm  of  Irving  Brothers. 

In  1818  he  began  his  famous  Sketch- \ 
Book.  As  he  wrote  the  successive  papers 
in  England,  they  were  transmitted  to  j 
New-York,  and  there  published.  Their  | 
reception  in  New-York  w.as  enthusiastic, 
and  they  soon  came  to  l)e  heard  of  in 
England.  The  lAternry  Gazette  printed 
large  portions  of  them  “with  matjy  en¬ 
comiums,”  and  Irving  heard  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  a  London  ]>tiblisher  to 
collect  and  reprint  them  all.  I  Ic  says  that 
he  “  had  been  deterred  by  the  severity 
with  which  American  productions  had 
been  tresited  by  the  British  jtress,”  from 
himself  preparing  an  English  edition  ;  but 
this  report  removed  his  apprehensions,  and 
he  resolved  to  do  so.  In  the  preface 
to  an  edition  of  the  Sketch-Book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1848,  he  has  given  an  .amusing 
account  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  induc¬ 
ing  a  publisher  to  undertake  the  risk  on 
favorable  terras.  In  his  perplexity,  he 
applied  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whom 
he  had  some  years  before  experienced  a 
hospitable  welcome  at  Abbotsford.  Scott 
•poke  with  warm  admiration  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  Irving  sent  him,  but  even  he  seems 
to  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  per¬ 
suade  Constable  to  undertake  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  success  of  the  Sketch-Book  was 
beyond  that  of  any  previous  volume  of 
disconnected  essays.  The  book  became  a 
universal  favorite.  Its  genial  wit,  quaint 
grace,  gentle  pathos,  and  quiet  Addisonian 
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style,  were  generally  appreciated.  The 
story  of  Kip  Van  VVinkle  acquired  un¬ 
bounded  popularity;  the  other  legends 
were  hardly  less  .admired,  .and  the  sketches 
of  English  scenery  and  English  manners 
were  as  much  relished  in  England  as  in 
Americ.a.  Irving  became  at  once  famous 
in  both  countries.  The  second  volume 
of  the  Sketch-Book  appeared  in  1820. 
Ilis  next  w'ork,  written  chiefly  in  Paris, 
was  Bracehridge  HaU.,  published  in 
1822,  a  work  which  amply  sustained  his 
reputation.  In  1824  appeared  the  Tales 
of  a  Traveller.,  chiefly  th?  result  of  his 
travels  on  the  continent,  but  also,  it  may 
bo  noticed,  containing  the  last  of  bis 
sketches  descriptive  of  Enclish  life. 

Mr.  Iiwing  was  still  in  France  when  he 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Everett,  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Madrid,  of  important 
discoveries  having  been  made  in  Aladrid 
by  S.  Navarette,  respecting  Columbus; 
and  invited  to  proceed  to  that  city  with  a 
view  to  examining,  and,  if  he  deemed  it 
advisable,  translating  these  documents. 
Irving  accordingly  went  there,  but  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  the  best  ap 
plication  of  these  new  materials,  would  be 
to  use  them  as  the  ground-work  of  a  life 
j  of  the  great  admiral.  He  accordingly  ap- 
i  plied  himself  diligently  to  the  task,  and  as 
j  the  Spanish  archives  were  liberally  opened 
to  him  he  was  enabled  to  embody  in  his 
I  work  a  great  deal  of  new  matter.  The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus  was  published  in 
1828,  and  was  succeeded  in  18.31  by  a  sup¬ 
plementary  work  on  the  Voyages  and 
Discoveries  of  the  Companions  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Mr.  Irving’s  residence  in  Spain  and  his 
researches  connected  with  its  early  histo¬ 
ry  had  excited  in  him  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Moorish  conquerors  of  Grana¬ 
da  ;  and  the  result  of  further  studies,  was 
a  kind  of  historical  romance,  entitled  A 
Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada.,  by 
Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  2  vols.,  1829. 
Ilis  Moorish  studies,  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  the  ancient  palace  of  that  re- 
mark.able  people,  and  rambles  about  the 
old  cities  of  Spain,  led  him  to  write  in  bis 
old  manner  a  series  of  sketches  which  he 
published  in  1832,  under  the  title  of  The 
Alhambra. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Mr.  Irving  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  London.  Whilst  in  England, 
he  mingled  freely  iu  the  best  society,' and 
19 
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was  the  lion  of  at  least  one  season.  He 
received,  in  18.30,  one  of  the  two  j?old 
medals  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
the  other  being  given  to  Mr.  Hallam,  and 
the  University  of  Oxlbrd  bestowed  on  him 
the  degree  ut  LL.D.  It  was  not  till  1832, 
“after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years,” 
that  he  “  saw  again  the  blue  line  of  his 
native  land.”  His  reception  in  New-York, 
as  indeed  in  every  part  of  America  which 
he  subsequently  visited,  was  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  kind.  But  he  did  not  stay 
long  in  his  native  city ;  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fering,  he,  the  same  autumn,  accompanied 
Mr.  Ellsworthy,  the  Indian  commissioner, 
and  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  auihor  of  Rambles 
in  North- America,  in  a  journey  to  the 
far  west,  and,  as  of  yore,  “  writing  of  what 
was  suggested  by  objects  before  him,”  his 
journey  pro<luced  a  Tour  on  the  Prai¬ 
ries.  This  work  was  not,  however,  pub¬ 
lished  till  1835.  He  had,  meanwhile,  pur¬ 
chased  an  estate  by  the  spot  he  had 
described  as  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  fit¬ 
ting  up  after  his  own  fancy  the  old  man¬ 
sion  of  the  Van  Tassels,  which  he  had 
named  Woolfert’s  Roost,  h.ad  occupied  no 
small  amount  of  tinte.  The  Tour  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Abbotsford  and  Nevastead  Ab 
bey,  and  by  bis  Legends  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  Spain.  To  these,  in  1836,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Astoria,  or  Enterprise  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Adventures  of  Captain  liontte- 
ville  ;  or.  Scenes  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Far  West.  In  1841,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  The 
appointment  wasa  popular  one  in  Madrid, 
where  his  previous  residence,  and  his 
L^e  of  Co^mbus,  had  gained  him  nu¬ 
merous  friends.  He  remained  there  above 
four  years,  having  only  been  recalled,  at 
bis  own  request,  on  Mr.  Polk’s  election  to 
the  presidency,  in  1846. 


On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Irving 
retired  to  his  beautiful  residence  on  the 
Hudson,  and  renewed  his  literary  avoca¬ 
tions;  his  first  employment  being  the 
publication  of  a  carefully  revised  edition 
of  his  complete  works.  But  he  had  for 
some  years  been  pondering  a  work  on  tho 
rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  it  eventually  took  the  form  of  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  prophet,  with  sketches  of  his 
immediate  successors:  it  appeared  in 
1849-60,  under  tho  title  of  Mohammed 
and  his  Successors.  He  also  about  this 
time  (>ublishcd  a  pleasantly  written  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  did  not 
again  appear  before  the  world,  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  tilt  1855,  when  he  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  sketches,  some  of  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New-York  magazines,  en¬ 
titled  Chronicles  of  WoolferVs  Roost  and 
other  Papers,  which  were  marked  by  ail 
the  old  polish  and  elegance,  and  very 
much  of  the  humor  .and  vigor  which  h.ad 
rendered  the  Sketch-Rook  so  general  a 
favorite.  But  his  countrymen  were  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  more  import.ant  work.  It  Wiis 
well  known  th.at  he  had  been  engaged 
even  before  his  mission  to  Spain,  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  a  new  biography  of 
the  great  founder  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  that  it  was  the  task  he  had 
selected  as  his  crowning  literary  labor. 
It  was  accordingly  looked  forward  to  with 
much  e.agcrness,  and  the  first  volume  of 
the  Life  of  Washington  (1855)  met  with 
a  warm  welcome.  A  second,  third,  and 
fourth  have  since  appeared,  and  arc  to  be 
followed  by  others.  Like  Mr.  Irving’s 
other  historical  works,  it  is  marked  by  an 
excellent  style  of  narrative,  while  it  dis¬ 
plays  a  just  app.  ’ciation  of  the  moral  juid 
mental  character  and  conduct  of  the  hero, 
and  a  warm  sympathy  with  his  grand 
enterprise  :  and  above  all,  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  a  thoroughly  readable 
book. 
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